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It is the design, in the present work, to represeiit the 
human mind as it stands in the clear light of conseioiia- 
ness. We go to onr own inward experience to find the 
facts, both of the single mental phenomena and ol their 
connection with each other. An Empirical Philosophy 
is here alone attempted, and in whi<^ we can not proceed 
according to the ordar of a /nire science. The necessary 
and xmiyersal Ideas, which must determipe all mental 
activity in every capacity, in order that these capacities 
may become intelligible to ns in their conditional laws of 
operation, are not now first assumed, and then carried 
forward to a completed system by a rigid d priori analy- 
tds and dedacti<m in pure thought. Sndli a work has 
already been accomplished in a thoroughly Batioiial Psy- 
chology. The sabjectiye Idea which must condition and 
expound all Intelligence has been attained, and then the 
olgectite Law whidi «Mitiols all the &cts of an adwug 



Intelligence has been determined to be in exact wooord" 
anoe. But in this work we wait upon experience alto-* 
gether. We use no fact, and no combination of fibcts, 
except as they have already been attained in the common 
consciousness of humani^jr. It is rather a description of 
the human mind than a philosophy of it ; a psycography 
rather than a psychology ; and should not assume for 
itself the prerogatives of an exact science. 

Still, with this renunciation of aU claim to a pure 
science, the attempt has been made to find the human 
mind afl it h, and all its leading fiu^ as they combine to 
make a complete whole. The aim has been to present 
all the constituent parts in the light of their reciprocal 
adaptations to each other, and to show how all depend 
upon each one, and that each one exists for all, and thus 
to give the mind through all its fiiculties as a living 
unily, complete and consistent 'in its own organized iden- 
tity. Wh^ a system is thus matured &om conscious 
experience, haying aU the symmetiyand unity of the 
acting reality, it may be known in a qualified sense, as 
a philosophy, and be termed a science of mind. It is a 
science, as Chemistry, Geology and Sotany are sciences; 
the study of &ots in their combinations as nature gives 
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them to QB, and thus teaching what is first leaned by 
carefol obseryation and ejqperiment. It aasames not to 
haye found those conditioning principles, which determine 
that the &cts mtist have been so ; bat it may and does 
fixnn its own consciousness affirm, that the fiicts are so. 

Such a method of studying the human mind should 
precede that which is more purely philosophical, and 
thus more truly metaphysical, and is, perhaps, the only 
method tb be attempted in an Academic or a Collegiate 
coui8e<' It is uniyersally essential, as a portion of that 
applied discipline which is to prepare for vigorous and 
independoit action in all public stations, and can not be 
dispensed with in any learned profession without detract- 
ing firom both the utility and the dignity of the man. It 
equally applies to the full process of Female Education, 
and both adorns and refines while it also expands and 
strengthens. This empirical exercise, thus indiqpensable 
for eyery scholar, is also a preparatiye and incentiye to 
the study of the higher Metaphysics in more advanced 
stages of philosophical enquiry. 

The present work has been written with the eye con- 
stantly on the class for whose study it is designed, and 
indeed mainly while the daily instruction with my own 



class iras in progress, and the oare kas btoa to va$k^ it 
intelligible to any student of considerable maiurityi iriio 
will resohitoly and fidtbfiiUy bring its stalemeiita to tbe 
test of bis own dear conseioiunesa. No instmetioQ in 
Empirical Fbjobology can be giren by mere verbal 
statement and definition, i^Kxr by attempted analogy and 
illustration. If tilie Teacher does not send the pqoil to 
the fiiet as he baa it in his own experience, there will he 
either an inadequato or an erroneous conception attained. 
The phenom«ion within is unlike any phenomenon with* 
out, and all ingenious qieculation and logical deduction 
will be empty and worthless without close and direct 
introspection. With such habits of inrestigation, it is 
fully believed that the following delineation of mental 
fiieulties and their operatien will be readily apprehended, 
and consciously recognized as mainly confi»med to liie 
person's own inward experi^ce* 

UmOK COLLBai^ 1854. 
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PSYCHOLOOT is^comprehenfidve of all the necessary pim- 
ciples and tbe developed fitcts of roind. The necessary 
principles determine fhe possibility of an intelligent 
agency, and reveal in iiie reason how mind must be con- 
siitated in order to any cognition of a nature of things 
as existing in space and time ; and is thns distingoished 
aa Rational Psychology. The developed facts of mind 
are taken as they reveal themselves through an actual 
experience in consciousness, and when combined in sys- 
tematic arrangement they give the specific science known 
aj9 Empirical Psychology. It is this last only which 
comes within the field of present investigation. 

Empirical Psychology is thus inclusive of all mental 
fisMsts which may come within human consciousness. The 
being of mind, with all its &culties and their functions ; 
every phenomenon in its own mamfestation, and its law 
of connection with other phenomena ; aH, indeed, about 
which an intelligent enquiry can be made in reference to 
mental existence and action, come within the province 
where this philosophy should make itself thoroughly and 
familiarly conversant. As an emprical science, it is 
demanded that all the facts be collected, and that they 

2 



14 INTRODUCTIOir. 

be orderly arranged according to fheir known connec- 
tions and dependencies. All that belongs to mind most 
have place, and each element its light place, in the 
system. 

Mental Philosophy has not thus, as yet, attained its 
consmmnation. All the facts of mind are not probably 
yet found ; many that have been attained are not clearly 
discriminated; and what have been used have never 
appeared in any system witihi exact order and perfect 
harmony. Much more labor of observation, analysb and 
combination is to be expended on this field, be&re it can 
be said to be fuUy in possession, and all its parts com- 
pletely subjected to science. Peculiar difficulties and 
special hindrances lie in the way of mental investigation. 
The subject itself is for many reasons obscure, demand- 
ing the most patient and profound study. The most 
subtile analysis and the most comprehensive generaliza- 
tion are at times necessary, and in addition to the acute- 
ness of the perception and the intensity of the tliinking 
which are called into requisition, there are various lia- 
bilities to error from certain sources of deceptive bias 
and delusive influence. These operate at the present 
as they have done in the past, and a preliminary exami- 
nation of item may best faciUtate an entaince upon Qm 
investigation, and prepare the student the most effec- 
tually to resist all perverting tendencies, and attain the 
trutii by holding tiie facts in a clear light and looking at 
them in tiie right direction. 

Among the more pronunent difficulties and sources of 
error, are — 
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1« The inverted method of the fmncP$ operation in 
attcnmnff its facts. 

The elements for Ein|»rical Psychology are the fistctB 
of mind which come within every man's own experience* 
We may not assume what the facts are from any pre- 
sumption of what t]iey should be, nor take them upon 
tarost because others have said what and how they are ; 
we must find them within ourselres, and clearly appre- 
hend them in our own consciousness, or they may prove 
utterly false and Hius wholly woiihless. Others may 
have observed the same feusts, and used them in their 
way in their philosophy^ and their statement of them 
may direct our minds to liiem and greatly fieMsilitate us 
in the attainment of tiiem ; but their desoiptions and 
assertions must not be allowed to stand valid, except 
thiou^ our own conscious apprehension and conviction. 
A fact, that has not been held in the clear light of my 
own eonsdousness, can truly be no fact for my philoso* 
phy. All the facts I use must come witlun my cogni* 
tion, or I can make nothing but a borrowed science out 
of them. 

Sut, &om its first conscious apprehension, the mind 
has been accustomed, in its agency, to turn its attention 
outwardly to the phenomena of nature, and gain its facto 
in the perception of the objects of an external world. It 
has steadied itself in its operations upon the organs of 
sensation, and thus long habit has made it to be easy and 
pleasant for the mind to increase its knowledge, in the 
attainment of new firsts through sensible observation. 
The facts we now need lie in altogether another direction, 
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and ttre to bd gathered firom an e&tirely dilferent field. 
The old habit of throwing the attention outwards is noir 
te be broken up, and an entire inyendon of the mental 
action is to be practised. The mind is to make its own 
I^ienomena its study, and torn the attentic»i inward upon 
its own action. It is, as it were, to hold itself out to its 
own inspection, and turn itself round on all sides to its 
own observation. This pocdtion of the mind is always at 
first difficult to assume, and the perpetual counteraction 
of its w(mted course is ever, in the be^nning, painful to 
sustain. The elEbrt, steadily to look in this unaccustomed 
direction, induces a weariness that destroys the capacity 
fin* clear perception and patient investigation. Bepeated 
attempts, and decided and perpetuated effort, which shall 
ultimately habituate the mind to give this intro-version to 
its attention, can alone secure tiiat there shall be any 
deep interest and delist in this order of mental q)erft> 
tion. A fixed and prolonged observation and examina*- 
tion of the phenomena of the inner mental world is, on 
tiiis account, the agreeable and chosen employment of 
comparatively very few minds, probably less than one in 
a thousand in our more enlightened communities. 

The perpetual tendency from this is to induce imfia- 
tience and haste in the induction of mental fiu^ts, and to 
leave tiie whole philosoj^y of mind toa superficial exami- 
nation. The assertions of one, hastily made, are takm 
upon trust by others; specious appearances are care- 
lessly assumed to be veritable realities ; complex aper^ 
Ham are left unanalyzed, and erroneous concluiEaoDS 
drawn boixk partial mductions; and tiien the whole is 
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pat together through the coxmectioiiB ot mere casual or 
fsmicied resemblances; often even mingling contradio* 
tions and absurdities in the system; tiius maJdng the 
result to be a spurious and w(»rthle8S philosophy. Ce]> 
tainly many doctrines, which fidsify the yeiy distinctions 
between mind and matter, and the grounds ci all respond 
ability, and the order of discipline and culture, are left 
to spread themselves among the people, and influence 
opinion and practice, solely because the common mind is 
unaccustomed to accurately note the daily experiences 
in its own consciousness. 

This difficulty is to be oyercome, and the liability to 
error thereby avoided, only by a resc^ute perseverance 
in overcoming the old habit, 'and learning the method of 
readily reading the lessons from our 0¥m inward experi- 
ence. The organs of sense must be shut up, and the 
materiskl world shut out, and the mind for the time shut 
in upon itself , and made to become familiar with its own 
action: The man must learn to conmiune with himself; 
to study himself; to know himself; to live amid the phe- 
nomena of his own spiritual being. When this habit of 
intro-spection has been gained, Hie investigation of men- 
tal facts becomes not only possible, but facile and 
delightful. It should not be anticipated by any student, 
that this difficulty will be overcome witiiout rigid and 
persevering self-<liscipline; nor that any satisfiskctory pro- 
gress will be made in mental science, until this difficulty 
is thus surmounted; but all may be assured that tlie 
narrow way may be passed into spacious and pleasant 

2* 
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fields of trath, by fixmg a manly resolution, and pereost* 
ing a while in its execution. 

2. The ambiguity of language. 

Language is the outer body of thought. Words, witiir 
out thought, are empty ; and thought, without words, is 
helpless. The common speech is thus the outer expres- 
sion of the common thoughts of mankind. Philosophy 
attains the necessary principles, and determines the ililes 
for the grammatical construction of language ; but philo* 
sophy does not make nor change language. The working 
of the human mind within determines for itself its own 
outer expresidon, and, as an inner spirit and life, builds 
up its own body, and gives to it a form according to the 
inherent law of its own a<5tiviiy 

But the great mass of mankind are conversant mainly 
with the objects of the sensible world. They think, and 
thus speak, of littie else than those phenomena which 
meet them face to face through the organs of sense. 
Daily experience fixes tiieir habits and limits their men^ 
tal action, wMe few only tam tiieir mmds in Tipon them, 
selves, and think and speak of the fiebcts of their spiritual 
being. The common language of mankind is thus only 
an expression of what tiiey find in their daily experience. 
When man be^ns to reflect, and philosophize concerning 
himself and nature around him, he needs a new language 
for his new thoughts; but his first reflection and philoso- 
phizing is about natural objects, and phygacal science 
occupies his study and opens the way to mental and 
metaphysical investigations. His philosophical terms 
are such still as ^ve expression to his reflections upon 
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nature, aad his whole technical phraseology is readily 
referred, for its interpretation, to the outer objects of 
which it is the symbol, and Ihus ^yes little ambigoiiy, or 
mistake and confiision in apprehending the thought. 
And when mathematical science is studied, the concep- 
tions are pure numbers and diagrams, and can be con- 
structed as pure objects alike by all mathematicians, and 
thereby all mathematical language comes readily to pos* 
sess a definite meaning, and can at once be referred to 
its pure figure as an exposition of the thought, and pre* 
dude all possible obscurity in the apprehension. Physi- 
cal and Mathematical Sciences gire little occasion for 
rerbal wnbiguities. 

But, in mental science, the case becomes quite diflfor- 
ent. The thought must have its word, and die science 
its j^osophicskl phraseology ; but tiie thou^ts, as ele- 
ments of mental science, are quite peculiars-even 
thought itself, and all the inner faculties and functions 
of a S|nritual existence. The word, as symbol, cannot 
be explained by any reference to sensible objects, but 
must carry its meaning over to another mind, only by 
inducing the conception of the same mental fi&ct in Ins 
own consciousness. All tiiese distinct and peculiar men- 
tal &cts call for their expressive terms in language, and 
the science of mind cannot proceed until the words for 
mental phenomena are appropriated. To ^ve to all 
these new thoughts entirely new words, would be labori- 
ous in the invention and burdensome to the memory. 
The mind naturally and readily accommodates the lan- 
guage, already appropriated to senedble objects, in appli- 
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oiktion aibo to these bmef gpiritaal phenomena. Where 
there was apprehended some striking analogy between 
the outer and the inner fact, the word f<M: the outer was 
used also bj accommodati<Hi of meaning for the inner, 
and thus often the same word came to possess its two 
meanings; one in reference to the physical, and the 
other to the metaphjsicskl world of thoa^t. The mind, 
though whdly spiritoal, unextended and illimitable by 
any of the forms of space, is ihus said to he fixed cr to 
HHimderj to be duU or acute, narrow or camprehemive. 
The names for tan^ble qualities in nature are also trans- 
ferred to the intangible characteristics of the spirit, and 
the feelings of the human soul are said to be frigid or 
wdewty lax or intense; and the heart eold or wormy 
hard or tender; and the will to he firm or weak, stable 
or flexible; according to such supposed resemblances. 
The mind as well as matter has its incKnixtions and 
impressions; and many words taken from the outer come 
at length to have an almost exclusive application to tiie 
iciner ; as disposition, induction, conehidon, abstraction, 
tkfi. Very many words in all languages have thus their 
primary and secondary significations ; and in the science 
of mind we are perpetually thrown back upcm the analo- 
pes of matter. Ambiguous words and equivocal expres- 
sions repeatedly occur, and thus a constant liability is 
induced to mistake and confound things which greatiy 
differ. The thought is widely misapprehended, in the 
illusion from the two-faced symbol that conveys it. 
Sturdy controversies have been often mere logomachies ; 
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tile pihiloac^y alike, and ovij the phraseology difiereody 
ap{Hreheiided« 

33ie errors from this source are to be avoided, not by 
ezeluding all sadi ambiguities, which will be whdty 
impracticable, bat by tudversally biinging the b/oi witUti 
&e h^t of consciousness. By whatever symbol ihe 
mental fiict may be communicated, the coneeptioa miKt 
be known as that of some phenomenon within us, and 
not some quality from the world without us. The ua^ 
logy must not be permitted to delude, but the fikct itself 
must be found amid the conscious elements of our own 
mental es^rience. The taniths we want in psychology 
are not to be sought in the heavens above, nor in tlie 
depth beneath ; but they are nigh us, ev^i in our own 
bemg, and amid the houriy revealings of our own eo&» 
sciousness. 

8. JBiodequaU €one^tions of mentci bek^ mid dmftt^ 

The complete conception of a plant includes ftr mors 
than its senmUe phenomena of color, diape, sixe and 
motikm; or ih»k of all its separate parts (^ stock, 
branches and leaves. It must especially include its vital 
force as an inner agency which develops itself in a pro- 
gressive and orderly growth to maturity. This is widdy 
diffisrent fircnn all conceptions of mechanical cimibinatioDS, 
in which the structure is put together £rom the outside, 
according to some preconceived plan of arrangement. 
There is, both in the plant and the machine, the conc^ 
tion of some law of combination, and in thk a rational 
idea which expounds each its own structure ; but in the 
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plant it is that of an izrner liying law, spontaxieoiiBly 
working out its organic development, while in the 
mechanism it is an artificial process for patting dead 
matter together. The former conception is far more 
difficult adequately to attain tiian the latter. 

The conception of animal life and development rises 
quite above that of the vegetable, and includes the super* 
added forces of an appetitive craving, an instinctive 
selection of its peculiar food, with tiie Sstculiy of locomo- 
tion to bring itself to it ; and the capaciiy for mastica- 
tion, digestion, assimilation and incorporation into its 
own substance, and thus a growth in the whole system 
of the body and its members. Superior in degree^ in 
man, is the faculty of jud^g from sensible experience, 
and thus acting from the dictates of prudence ; and the 
distinctive and far more elevated endowment in hnd of 
rational fiiculiy, in its artistic, philosophic, ethic and reli- 
^ous capacities, ^ves to him the prerogatives of action 
in liberty and moral responsibility, thereby lifting him 
from the bondage of all necessitated things into tiie 
sphere of personaliiy. All this compleziiy of superin- 
duced fEifCulties, from mere vital force up to ratiimal 
being, has its complete organic unity, constituting but 
one existence in its own identity, and its own inner spirit • 
works out a complete development of the whole, tiurough 
all the manifestations of growth and mature activity. 
One life pervades the whole, and one law of being 
makes every part reciprocally subservient and accordant 
with all other parts. 
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K &^n, an adequate conception of merely yegeiable 
organism, as distinct from the combinations of mechanr 
ism, be difficult to attain, how greatly is the difficulty 
augmented in attaining the full conception of humauity 
-wi^ all its included capacities and exalted prero^tives ! 
From these inadequate conceptious of humanitji^ must 
necessarily originate very faulty systems of p6ych<d.ogy. 
All resting in the aoalo^es of mere mechauical^^ombina- 
tions and movements must be widely erroneo^B; and 
any failure clearly to discriminate between the animal 
and the rational, must necessarily fail in the attainm^mt 
of a spiritual philosophy ; and any complete ccmceptionB 
of man's spirituality, which do not at the same time 
recognise the modification therein ^ven from its combi^ 
nation with the material and the animal, will also neces- 
sarily render the person incompetent to study and attain 
the science of mind as it dwells in a tabernacle of flesh 
and blood. An exclusion, in fact, of any one of the 
superinduced powers and faculties in humanity, and their 
reciprocal dependencies and modifications, must so far 
vitiate the system of philosophy which is thus attempted 
to be constructed. Liabilities to error here are greater 
than from all other sources. 

The only way to obviate these difficulties, and escape 
these liabilities to error, is by cultivating the intellect 
and elevating the conception to the essential spiritual 
being of the subject to be investigated. The use of any 
mechanical analogies or animal resemblances must not 
be allowed to delude the mind, and induce the concfai- 
rion that the rational and spiritual part of humanity can 
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be at an adequately apprehended threap aay each 
media. The mind must be stadied in the light of its 
own conscious opeiationsy and the perpetoal inteiactiootf 
of the sense and the spirit, ^' the law in the members" 
and " the law of the mind," must be accnrately observed, 
and while the philosophy thus knows to distingqish things 
that diflbr, it must also know to estimate the modifier* 
tions which these different things make reciprocally upon 
each other. All material and animal being has a law 
imposed upon it, while all spiritnal being has its law 
written within it ; the first mores wholly within the chain 
of necessity, the last has its action in liberty and und^ 
inalienable responsibility; and all philosophy is fiedsely so 
called, which does not adequately disciiminate betwe«i& 
them. 

4. The broad compreheiuian neee^sary to an OioaiBNKU 
chunfication of mental fact$. 

The mind is a unit in its existrace, throuj^ all its 
raried states of activity and aU its successiye stages of 
development. It is moreover a living unity, growing 
to maturity and maintaining the integrity of its organi- 
sation, by the perpetuated energy of one and the same 
vital principle. When, then, we have attained all the 
(sn^e fiicts of mind which can be ^ven in any experir 
ence, and know how to analyze every fact to its simple 
elements, we have not yet completed our mental philo- 
sophy. The philosophy truly consists in the combina- 
tion of all these discriminated Acts into one ccnnplete 
system.. But there are veiy many ways in which a clas- 
of the &otB foond may be nmde, and thus 8y»* 
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temfi from tbe same facts may be as Tarious as their 
varied combinations may admit Merely casual relar 
tionships may be taken, or even fancied or arbitral^ 
connections assmned, and made the principle by irfaich 
the facts aire brought into system ; or a blind imitation 
of another man's system may be followed, with no inde^ 
pMident examination and determination of what the true 
order of classification may be. 

The liabilities to such &ulty classifications find their 
source in tiie difficulty of attaining comprehenEnvely what 
is the living order of arnpigement, as found in the 
nund itself. Single facts eto much easier be found, than 
the ri^t place for the|x( in combination with all others* 
Xo put each fact in its own place demands a knowledge 
of its relationship to all others, and thus no classification 
of it can be known as correct, except throu^ a know- 
ledge of all others with which it must stand in connec- 
tion. The entire facts in the system must thus be 
known, each in its own control over others or dependency 
upon others, before they can be put together in any valid 
order of systematic arrangement. Such a comprehen- 
sive view is not readily attained. Few minds are willr 
ing to take the labor necessary to reach such a stand- 
point, where they may overlook the whole field and 
accurately note every division and subdivision within it. 
The several faculties and functions of mind are facts, as 
really as the phenomena which come out in their parti- 
cular exercises; and the whole mind, with all these 
fifactdtics, is itself {i fact, to be accurately known in its 
CiHupleteness as really as any one faculty, or any one 

8 
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act of any faculty. The whole mind can be so known 
only by knowing all its component elements, and psycho- 
logy can be consummated only by such induction of every 
element, and such complete combination of tiiem in » 
system, accordant with the comprehenfflve foot in the 
human nund itself; and only by such comprehensive 
knowledge can tiie liability to faulty systems in mental 
science be excluded. 

Thus forewarned of the di£Eiculties in Hie prosecution 
of the study of mind, and the liabiUiies to err(»r thereby 
induced, the student is better prepared to enter upon 
Ihe necessary investigations, and to guard against any 
delusive influences that may assail him. Wa task is to 
attain the facts of mind and classify them, exactly as 
they are found to be in the clear li^t of conscious 
experience. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 



THE CONNECTIONS OF MIND AND BODY. 

Man holds witibin himself a combination of elements from 
tile material, the animal, and the spiritual worids ; and 
while he is to be studied as existing in his own nniiy, it 
must still be in the full apprehension of aQ this com-* 
plexity of being. The material elements which enter 
into the composition of the human body are perpetually 
dian^g, and are themselves in reaUty no part of tiiat 
which is essentially the man ; and yet, both the animal 
and the rational in man are much modified, by the influ- 
ences which come in upon them through the body. The 
mind is tiie distinct subject for present inyestigation, but 
not mind as pure and disembodied. The psychology we 
attain must recognize, through all its facts, the existence 
of a rational spirit, which dwells in a tabernacle of flesh 
and blood. 

Physiology would contemplate man solely as Uving 
hody, excluding all the peculiar endowments and prero* 
gatives of a spiritual life ; and while the study of man in 
such a limited yiew would find facts of much interest, as 
bearing upon the welfare of his physical constitution, yet 
would they be only remotely subservient to ihe investir 
gations of psychology. 
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Aniihropology, on the other hand, contemplates man 
in his efnltire being ^ phjsicallj, intellectoallj and morallj; 
recognizes the connections of mind with matter, and the 
influences of one upon the other; and expounds the 
modifications which mind undergoes, firom the action of 
the external world upon it through the body. The facts 
attained in such a science have an important bearing 
upon psychology, where mind is regarded in its own 
unity, and with all its different faculties and functions of 
operation relatively to itself. The mind itself, yiewed 
exclusively in its own inherent relations, is not in humaa* 
ity as mind would be separately firom all bodily connec* 
tions. The psychology of angels must differ nrach from 
that of man, inasmuch as pure spirit must exclude many 
facts which belong to an existence as incarnate spirit. 
Preliminary and auxiliary to the study of psychology is, 
thus, a sunmiary recognition of some of the more promn 
nent facts of anthropology. We need to take mind and 
body as one living organisation, and learn the modifici^ 
tions of the former which are made by its oonnectaons 
with the latter. 

life is a spontaneous force, which collects its materials 
from the elements of surrounding nature, and assimilating 
them to its own uses, builds up thereby tiie organism of 
its own body* Matter is variously modified by mechan- 
ical, chemical and crystaline forces ; but in no way does 
it take on the forms of an organized existence, except as 
thus vitalized and constructed into a corporeal dwelling 
for some living spirit. The ciystcd may seem in many' 
respects but a littie remove from the jdant ; yet it im 
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former the same in quality through every part, axid as 
perfect in the smallest portion as in the whole ; Trhile the 
latter has all its parts different from others, and no por- 
tion :]s in perfection ii?ithout the whole. The crystal is 
still dead matter, and has no organs which reciprocally 
exist for each other; the plant is alive, and its root, 
«tock, branches and leaves live each for the others, and 
all for each. 

In the plant we have the lowest forms of living (»rgan- 
ization, and the life always working outwards to the sur- 
&ce. The growth of the stock and branches is on the 
outside, and every perpetuated bud successively develops 
itself only as a perpetual repetition of what has gone 
before it. A higher force is superinduced upon vegetable 
life, and in this we have the animal, in whom every part 
^rows 4Bxmttltaneously. The life is internal; digestion 
and asdmilation are carried on within the body ; and a 
sentient capacity enables the animal to feel itself and the 
outer objects which come in contact with itself. Through 
the appropriate organs of sensation, perception is effected ; 
and the faculty of locomotion is guided, and the power 
of selection directed to its objects. 

Every individual life has its own law of working, and 
builds up its own body after its own pre-conditioned 
order. The forms are not in the matter, but already 
^ven in the vital force itself; and every plant, tree and 
animal, grows out alter that shape which its own inhe- 
rent law has determined for it. External conditions 
may force modifications of the primitive form, but it is 
sfffl easy to find the ori^nal pattern, after which the 
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inner life is straggling to shape its corporeal being. The 
life-force can only develop its own rudiments after its 
own forms, and can neither give to itself any new fiwjul- 
ties, nor work after borrowed patterns. The conditionfl 
being supplied, each individual life works out its own 
organic forms to maturity. It also prepares and perfects 
the spermatic germs for perpetuating the race ; separat- 
ing these from itself, and leaving them to begin anew, in 
their distinct identity, the same work of development 
according to the old inherited type of existence. 

Superinduced, again, upon the animal is the far higher 
force of a rational existence. The capacity for thou^t 
and liberty is given; and the spiritual is imparted, tiiat 
is to restrain and control the animal; and in this we 
have the human, with its intelligent and responsible 
agency. The man has his life-force, with its own abnor- 
mal type of being and development, as has the plant ; 
and the capacity for inward digestion, assimilation, and 
nutrition; for locomotion, perception, and selection, as 
has the animsJi ; but far above all these is his spiritual 
endowment ; in which is rationality, personality, and the 
responsibilities of an immortality. Thus man is not 
merely life, like the vegetable ; but animal life : and not 
alone animal life, like the brute; but a spiritual life, 
which enthrones the rational upon the animal, allying 
him to the angels, and putting on him the likeness of ihe 
Divine. The one life, modified by all these superin- 
duced forces, each distinguishable firom the others, builds 
up for man his outer tabernacle from the dust, and 
develops all his mental &cultie8.to their maturity, and 
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tiius presents us with that hmnaniiry which is the subject 
of our philosophy, and all the facts of which, in its purely 
mental relations, are to be combined in our psychology. 
The connections of mind with the body, and thus with 
the agencies of an external world, are mediately through 
the nerves, and their origb is in the brain and its don- 
ation in the sjpnal-cord. These nerves, as they go off 
from the brain and vertebratcolumn, branch out to all 
the members, and over the whole body. They thus 
carry their communications each way, from the mind to 
the muscles, and from the outer world to tiie mind. 
These functioDS are performed by distinct fibres of the 
nerves; those which communicate with the mind, from 
the outer world, are termed afferent^ or sensation fibres ; 
and those that communicate from the mind, outward, are 
termed efferent^ or motor fibres. Sometimes a fascicu- 
lus of nerves may form a plexus with another having 
quite a different origin, and an inosculation may thus 
occur, by which the powers of sensation or motion may 
be given to such nerves as had been before destitute of 
one or the other. A distinct system of nervous commu- 
nication is employed iov the digestive and nutritive func- 
tions, and also for the respiratory operations. The com- 
munications of some are voluntary, others involuntaiy ; 
some are in consciousness, others in unconsciousness. A 
perpetually open medium of communication is thus ^ven 
between the mind and body ; and, through the bodily 
organization, between the mind and the external worid. 
It is thus to be expected that the mind will itself be 
affected by its bodily connections, and in this respect it 
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is, {hat it has been said above, the pronmient &cts of 
anthropology have an important bearing upon psycho- 
logy. A few such may be given under the following 
heads: 

1. Modijuxxiions from external nature. 

Both plants and animals are greatly affected from tiie 
snrromiding agents in external nai;ure. The soil, the 
water, the air, tiie general climate, all modify the rege- 
table and the animal life, and give the pecnliarities of 
their locality to all living thin^ within ihe range of their 
influence. Some plants and animals are indigenous in 
certain re^ons, and may be cultivated as exotics over a 
wider territory, but beyond certain limits, no care can 
make either the plant or the brute perpetuate themr 
selves. The tropical, the temperate, and the fri^d 
SBones, all have their peculiar flora and fauna, and Hie 
limited adaptations of circumstances restrict many to a 
special localiiy. The cedar has its place on Lebanon, 
and tibe hysop, or the ivy, springs out of the waD. Gllie 
rufib does not grow witiiout mire, nor the Hag without 
water. The camel traverses the desert, the wild goat 
inhabits the moimtain crag, and the pelican gatiiers its 
&h and feeds alone in tibie wilderness. Man is far less 
restricted in his home, than any other living creature on 
the eartli. Though less protected by nature, he can yet 
feed and clothe himself, and so bend nature to his use, 
tliat he may live in any clime, and people every isle 
and continent. The earth has but very limited regions 
which man has not traversed, and few localities so inhos- 
pitable where he may not make his home. But thou^ 
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ituifi truly a cosmopolite, yet is maa every where sabjeet 
to changes from the external infloenoes which act upon 
him. The variations of climate and season, and even 
sudden changes of ihe weather, often induce, in the 
sajne man, a wide difference of mental states ; .and he is 
made energetic or enervated, &els elasticity or lassitude, 
cheerfulness or gloom, and passes through very varied 
emotions, by only passing throu^ varied scenes and 
circumstances. So,. moreover, the influence of food and 
dress, employment and society, indoor confinement or 
outward exposure, will very much modify his mental 
experience, and make the same man eidubit quite other 
j^yaical and mental characteristics, by taking hkn out 
from the action of one, and putting him under tiie opera- 
tion of another regimen. 

Let any one of such influences, or a combmation of 
several, operate long upon a man, and this will secure in 
him fixed habits and traits of disposition ; and let this 
operate upon many men, and it will assimilate them each 

ihe peculiarities of a class ; or, m broader limits it Tvill 
secure the distinctive marks of national character. Such 
influences, from deeper and stronger sources in nature, 
operatiBg upon Boiae of &e people in early a6e8,.aad 
passing down in hereditary succession over long and 
widening generations, have divided the one human family 
into several distinct races ; and given to such as are the 
pronunent tjpes of &eir race, a niarked dkcrimination 
from others. Perpetuated external influences, and the 
inherent law of propagation that ^like tends to the jpro- 
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duction of like/ has kept these lines of demarcation quite 
prominent, and tke races shade off and rim in to each 
other, only aa the external influences become blended, 
or the amalgamation in the parents combine and assimi- 
late their peculiarities in their o&pring. The {^jracal 
form and features, and the mental facts, are all diverse 
in this diversity of races amid the family of mankind. 

There has been litUe uniformity in the estimation of 
the distinct races of mankind, some numbering more and 
others fewer distinctions. K there be considered three 
races, whose type and characteristics differ exclusively of 
each other, and all other varieties be considered as a 
blending of these and their peculiarities as sub-typical 
only, and not indicative of distinct race, the most satisfius* 
tory account may be rendered. We shall then have the 
Caucasian, ihe Mongolian, and the Nlgritian races, as 
distinctively marked types in our common humanity. 
There is, in the geograj^y of Asia, two elevated pla- 
teaus, stretching from west to east quite across the con- 
tinent. The western commences in Turkey, and has the 
Caucasus on the north, and the Taurus and Kurdistaa 
on the south, and passes on through Persia to tiie Indus, 
having the table-lands of Iran at its eastern extremity, 
and declining to the plams of the l^gris and Euphrates 
on the south, and of the Caspian and Bactriana, with 
tiie rivers of Sihon and Gihon on the north. Then c(»n- 
mences a far more elevated table-land, having the Blm- 
maleh on the south, and the Celestial and Altai moun- 
tains on the north, and stretching eastward to ihe sea of 
Oohotsk on the Pacific, descending to the great peninso- 
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lar plains of Hindoostan, fiuiher India and China on 
flie south, and the frozen plains of Siberia on the north. 
This eastern Asiatic elevation contains Mongolia and 
Chinese Tartary. If we call the first the Caucasian, 
and the second the Mongolian table-land, we shall have 
the cradles of the three races of mankind, and the names 
for two of the most distmgaished and the most numerous. 
The Caucasian race is that of the most perfect type of 
humanity, and may be said to have its center and most 
disthiguished marks in Georgia and Circassia, and to be 
modified by distance and other circumstances in depart- 
ing from this geographical center. The peculiarity €i 
the Caucasian type is that of general symmetry and 
regularity of outline. The head oval ; the lines of ihe 
eyes and the mouth dividing the whole face into three 
nearly equal parts ; the eyes large and their axis at right 
angles with the line of the nose, and the facial angle 
about 90 degrees, with a full beard covering quite to the 
ears. The complexion is white, and the stature taD, 
straight, and well proportioned. The Caucasian race can 
be followed through various migrations firom the central 
home, as peopling southrwestem Asia, northern Africa, 
and almost the whole of Europe. In southrwestem Asia, 
we have had the Semitic families of the Hebrews, Assy- 
rians and Arabians; in Egypt and Mauritania, the 
Mitzraim stock ; and in Europe, the old Pelasgic tribes 
of the Mediterranean, with the successive Scythian irrup- 
tions ; the old Celtic, Teutonic and Gothic branches of 
southern Europe, and the Scandinavian and Sclavic 
kibes of the north of Europe, 
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The Mongolian race differs widely from the Cancft- 
sian, and is quite inferior. Their home is in a more 
cold) hard, and inhospitable re^on. The highest moun* 
tains in the world environ and ran throu^ this immense 
plateau of western Asia, covered at th^ tops with per- 
petual snow, and especiallj at &e souili, fencing off all 
the warm and moist gales of the Indian Ocean, and with 
only few and distant openings for any communication 
with the vales below on either side. The primitive type 
of the Mongolian is a tnangular or pyraooidal form of the 
head, with prominent cheek bones ; the eyes cramped, 
and standing far apart, with the outer comers greatly 
elevated ; the facisd angle 80 degrees ; the nose small ; 
the hair coarse, black, and hanging lankly down ; witli 
scanly beard, which never covers the face so hi^ as the 
ears; and a bronze or olive complexion. The expan- 
sions of this race have passed down and peq>led the 
peninsulas of India and China on the south ; Tartary 
and Siberia on the north ; and have extended westward 
in the old Turcomans, the Magyar or Hungarian people, 
and the ancient !E^nns and Laps in the north-west comer 
of Europe ; and to the nortii-east of Asia in the Yacon- 
tis, the Tschoudi, and the Kamtschatkadales. ^Hie Tar* 
tars once overrun and subjugated the Sclavic tribes in 
European Busida, but a combined resistance drove them 
to return to their own &mily in Asia. 

The Nigritian race,- which in Central Africa becomes 
the full-typed Negro, has a less distinctly marked central 
ori^. Circumstances, however, determme the region 
^hich must have been the cr^e of this race. At quite 
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ihd eastern portion of the Oaucasian table4aQd, or per- 
haps in the valley of the Indus and at the foot of the 
Himmaleltfl mnst have been their ori^. There are now 
black people in this region, and of a wholly different type 
from the Oancaoan or Mongolian. But the branching 
off of the inropagations from this stock, from this point, is 
the surest evidence. The characteristic marks of the 
Nigritian are a dull sallow skin, varying in all shades to 
a sooty and up to a shinmg black, with a crisp wodfy 
hair, and nearly beardless, except upon the end of ihe 
chin, and more scanty on the upper Up. The head is 
•ixmpteeaed at the sides, the skull arched and thick, the 
foiriiead narrow and depressed, and tibe back of the head 
elongated. The fiicial angle 70 degrees, ttxe nose flat 
and broad, the lips tiiick andprohniding, and the throat 
joid neck full and muscular. A strong odor is con- 
stantly secreted bom tiie bilious coloring matter beneath 
the epidermis, and from numbers, under a hot sun, 
becomes intdlerable te a European. 

They have passed on te tiie soutii-east, and been 
wholly, perhaps, disjdaced in Hindooetan and fartii^ 
India, but were the primitive iDhabitantB of Australia^ 
and still survive in the Papuas of Kew*Gkdnea and tiie 
more degraded savage of New-Holland and Van Ice- 
man's Land. They also are found in tiie nejghboring 
Soutii Sea Islands, and idiere there is an admixture of 
the Mongolian blood, among other modifications, the 
wodly hair becomes a curling, crisping mop, springing out 
on aQ sides of tiie head. To the east, they are still found 
in Laristan, southern Persia, and, as a mixture with tlio 

4 
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Semitic stock, in the black Bedoneen of Arabia. But 
it is only as the j have crossed into Africa, eitlier by Uie 
Straits at the south, or the Isthmns at the norOi of die 
Bed Sea, and passed down into the interior of the conti- 
nent, that we find them in their most congenial and 
abiding lodging place. la Abyssinia are fowid natives 
almost black and with crisp hair, but in Senegal and 
Congo the full negro type is completely developed. 
From hence, they have been violently and cruelly trans- 
planted as slaves to other continents, and especially to 
America. The Maroons, escaped from Spanish and Por- 
tuguese masters in South America, have formed inde- 
pendent communities in the congenial swampy regions af 
Guiana, and fartiier on upon the banks of the AmaEon, 
and in tiie absence of other races are rapdly mul^plying. 
In addition to these, Blumenbach has the Malay and 
American races as equally exclusive and distinct. But 
the Malay is manifestly a hybrid stock, and is no where 
marked by a distinctive type that is ezpansivdly homo- 
geneous. The peculiarities of the Mongolian always 
more or less appear in the pyramidal head, prominent 
oheek bones, and scanty beard, but other modifications 
abound aa the mixture of the Nigritian or Caucasian is 
the more abundant. They are usually inhabitants of the 
coasts and parts of islands, but are seldom the control- 
ling peo{de of any region. Their most central locality 
is the peninsula of Malacca, but they are found also on 
the Indo-Chinese coast, in the island of Madagascar, in 
the Pacific Archipelago, and mdeed it would seem that 
the extreme South American and Patagonian wei!e 
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expaasioQS of {he Malay stock. The American, agsun, 
is pretty manifestly the Mongolian, having crossed oyer 
Bhermg's Strait and thence spreading its propagations 
over the continent. The high cheek bone, the scanty 
beard, and copper complexion, bespeak the Mongolian 
par^itage ; and except in the Esquimau of the nortli, 
or the Patagonian of the south, there appears no parti- 
cular characteristic demanding the supposition of any 
blending of races, and the Esquimau may be only the 
lowest degradation of the Mongolian, as tlie Hottentot 
and Boshman is of the Nigritian. The extremes from 
the central home seem, in all cases, to present the 
greatest deterioration. 

The three races may in this way be made to include 
tiie human family, and any other broad and long con- 
tinued distinctions may be considered rather a^ sub-typi- 
cal, and indices of amalgamation, ratlier than exclusive 
typical divisions of race. But an exact delineation and 
separation of the raxjes is of less importance, than the 
determination of the enquiry, if all races were (Miginally 
fix>m one parentage ? It is the theory of some very 
learned and able philosophers, that man, though of one 
genus, is of several different species, and that each spe- 
cies had its separate ancestry in its own central locality. 
This is not a favorable place for such investigation, nor 
can the main design now admit of an extended discus- 
sioti, but the following considerations may be found suffi- 
cient to sustain tlie position, ^^ that God hath made of 
one blood all the naticms of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth." 
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Among aoImaLs, there is at least as great a disianctkn 
between such as are undoubtedly of Hxe same species, as 
in any difference of race among men. There are wide 
difierences of race in neat catde, hones, and especially 
d<^, where there is no ground to suppose that they 
sprang from an ori^nally distinct created ancestry* la 
the case of swine and sheep, peculiarities have arisen 
within very au^ntic traditicm, finom Bome great change 
in a single case, and which have been perpetuated wiih 
all their typical marks, in a variety so broad as to make 
them henceforth properly distinct races. Domesticaiiop 
in fowb, as well as animals, has produced such r^narka- 
ble changes, and which perpetuate themselves firom gone- 
ratl<m to generation, tiiat we ought not to be surjoised 
at the distinctions which circumstances may work auMHig 
mankind, even to so great a degree as to be truly sep«h 
rations of race. Individual differences and peculwities, 
and class and tribe distinctions, are greater amoi^g men 
than among the same species of animsds ; it ought, thei^, 
to be anticipated that human races may be broadly dis- 
criminated. 

But, while there is this broader diversity in different 
portions of the human family, there is also, on tiie other 
hand, stroi^^r indications of unity, linking all the ty]Mcal 
races into <me common brotherhood. The cosmnon pow- 
ers of speech and languf^ ; the kindred emoti<ni8, sym- 
pathies, and appetites ; the convictions of responsibility 
to law, and the establishment of political govermnents.; 
the sense of dependence upon an Absolute Spirit, and 
the propensity to some reli^ous worship ; the similarity of 
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capacity in forming habits, coming tinder discipline and 
receiving cultivation; and the sameness of times in the 
age of puberty, menstruation, and gestation, except in 
the modifications of manifest causes ; all determine that 
mankind of every race are yet the children of one family. 
In addition to aU this, there is the great fact, that the 
races amalgamate and propagM«e from generation to 
generation, which is in contravention of the law between 
wholly distmct species. A few only can at all produce 
a hybrid o%ring in a cross-generation, and when tiiey 
do, the progeny is wholly sterile. The conclusion from 
this is certamly quite sound, that the distinctioDS of 
race among men are adventitious, and that all are the 
descendants of one original parentage. 

The argument for different species tibrough a distinct 
original ancestry, from any supposed diferent centers of 
propagation, is altogether inconclusive. At the widest 
distance apart, it is still wholly practicable that all 
fidiould have been cradled in the same re^on. The 
Patagonians or the Esquimaux may have an ancestry who 
wandered from Central Asia, and such a supposition 
involves no improbability. Indeed all tradition, so far 
as any is found among the scattered tribes of humanify, 
as well as aU other incUces, point to a common locality 
whence all have departed. The substantial facts of the 
Mossdc account are the most probable, and the most phi- 
losophical, of any theories that may be adopted. There 
are two str(mg objections to the vague popular notaim 
that the first peopling of the earth, as now inhabited, 
radiated from the Armenian Mount Ararat The old 
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Celtic, Teutonic, and Sclayic tribes of western Europe, 
hiBtoricaUy emigrated from a region much fiirther to die 
nordi-east, and this would make them to have first end- 
grated eastward, up high mountain ranges, only to have 
returned on the old track, in their passage to a permar 
nent home in Europe ; and the fact that the Armenian 
Ararat is an almost inaccessible peak of a single moun- 
tain, springing from a comparatively limited base and 
with precipitous sides, makes it exceedingly unlikely that 
the ark, which, divinely directed, had survived the 
deluge, should have been there stranded, demanding a 
miracle to bring its enclosed animals safely down upon 
the plains below. It is said that the Circassian word 
Arak signifies solely a peak, and thus Ararat may very 
probably be a generic word for the high summit of any 
mountain. Others affirm it to be the name of a region, 
without any reference to any particular mountain. The 
greatest amount of probability is attained in suppoedng 
that the cradle of the human &mily, after the deluge, 
was in the re^on of the sacred rivers Sihon and Gihon, 
which are now confluent into the sea of Aral, as the 
Arazes and the Oxus. This plain of the Aral, as that 
to which the primitive patriarchs, with their posterity 
already somewhat multiplied, '^journeyed &om the east,'* 
and which was ^' in the land of Shinaar,'' would indicate 
tiiat it was some of the high mountains which surround 
the table-land in Eastern Asia, and by far the most ele- 
vated points on the face of the globe, on which the ark 
rested after the deluge. The great dispersion of the 
human family, &om this pomt, in the confusion of tongues 
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at Babel, would very readfly accord with all ihe facts of 
different races, and all the indicated centers of their 
typical peculiarities. 

Those emigrating eastward would enter the mountain 
defiles, and spread themselves upon the high table-lands 
of Tartary and Mongolia, and assimilating from marriage, 
climate and other circumstances acting in common, would 
become the grand Mongolian stock, sending off* its suc- 
cessive tribes, and pressing each other farther onward, 
down the southern Asiatic plains and peninsulas, and off 
to the northern streams which empty into the Arctic 
Ocean. Those going southerly would come up(m the 
mountain steps of Iran, and others round the Caspian 
would reach tiie more western portions of the Caucasian 
plateau, and the like assimilations would originate the 
Caucasian race, having a common center where its typi- 
cal marks received their most complete development. 
At the foot of the Koosh and Himmaleh mountains, within 
the vaUeys of the Indus, might be generated a dark- 
skinned, crisp-haired family of children, which should 
propagate their peculiarities, and carry abroad their 
typical marks, and emigrate to more southern and tropi- 
cal climes, instinctively indicated as most favorable for 
the perfect development of their intrinsic characteristics, 
and actually find this great center only as they reach 
the interior of the African continent. 

It is not probable that distinctions of race at all took 
their rise in the three sons of Noah. Nor is it to be 
supposed that any three different pairs of the human 
fimdly, at any age, originated ilie three great distinctive 
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Taces, and tiben, excluding and exhausting all others, ait 
length came to people the world between them. Strong 
typical peculiarities somewhere began, and absorbed and 
assimilated all others within them. And thus, taking 
intrinsic germ and extrinsic circumstances, as ^ven in 
humazdiy and outward nature, we find the tact to be, 
that mankind has worked its propagations in the three 
dififerent fundamental types of the white and bearded, 
the olive and beardless, and the black and crisp4iaked 
races. All other varieties may readily be reduced to 
some blending of these generic peculiarities. These 
distinctions of race are <dder than history, and the com- 
bination of Egyptian, Assyrian and Hindoo sculpture 
may give us the whole, as c€an{^te in unknown centu- 
ries backward, as any living specimens of the present 
age can furnish. 

2. Modijicatione of mind from €on9tit%i^ional myawi- 
Zixthn, 

Both tiie aaimal and rational forces, as originally 
superinduced upon the life-^force, may be difier^it, in 
proportion and degree, in different individuals; and tiras 
a different mental development may be secured, in ^ 
differences of rudiment in tiie original germ. But tibat 
which is more manifest in experience is here of more 
importance : viz. that differences of bodily organization 
make corresponding modifications of mental development. 

The difference of sex manifests its influence through 
ail the anatomical structure, and physidiogical character- 
istics. The bones, muscles, skin, hior, and the venous 
and nervous systems, are all modified firom the constite- 
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tonal peooIiaritieB of ihe particiilar sex. But the bodil j 
aeyelopment is not, perhaps^ any more strongly marked 
by sex than is the mental. There is a radical and 
abiding difference between male and female intellect, 
and no culture can change Ihe one to be as Ihe other* 
Oftentimes the mind of i^e man may be more feminine, 
and that of the woman more masculine than the gene- 
rality of the sex, and thus it may also be with the physi^ 
eal constitation ; and yet the one is never found to have 
made its leap quite over into the pT0\rince of the other. 
Li emotion and sympathy, intellectual adaptations and 
inclinations, together with entire mental propenmties, the 
male and female mind have each their own type, man^ 
festly discriminated ihe one from the other. They may 
each become distinguished, in the public observation, f<»r 
I2ie same pursuits; and whe&er of art, literature or 
sconce, there may be tiie products of botii male and 
female industry which stand out pronmient in exoeUenoe ; 
but perhaps never will the case occur, in which an expe* 
rienced and philosophical critic will not at once deter- 
mine, from the inherent characteristics of the productions 
l^emselves, that which the man and that which tiie 
woman has originated. The nature of ihe case makes 
the peculiar province of etu>h separate from Ihe other, 
and the law of nature haS' fixed Ihe constitational organi- 
sation of the one unlike to ihe other ; it is thus to be 
expected, that in the ongoisgs^ of nature, she will keep 
a^ openings of mind in each, perpetually discriminated 
the one from the oth^» 
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The different temperaments among men present their 
peculiar facts quite as prominently as those of the did* 
tLnctive mental characteristics of the sexes. Every per- 
son has some prevalent type of mental activity induced 
by his constitutional temperament, and this temperament 
finds its source in the peculiar arrangements and func- 
tions of: bodily organization. The body, as an entire 
system, has within itself different subordinate systems, 
which minister together for the growth and preservation 
of the whole. Conspicuous among these subordinate 
systems are the nervous, the muscular, and the digestive 
organizations ; and any peculiariiy of their agency might 
be expected to mark their results in certain constitutional 
states of the entire bodily system. They are, in fisict, 
the source of the distinguishing temperaments among 
men, and throw their influence upon mental acti<m in 
such a way as to secure permanent traits and habits of 
human life. The vitality and energy, which gives to one 
of these subordinate systems a special control in the 
whole body, will mark its effect in the whole orgamza- 
tion; and according to the measure of its controlling 
force, will be the temperament effected in the constitu- 
tion. There may be frequent cases in which no one of 
these so prevails as to exclude all traces of some other; 
and yet, in perhaps all cases, some one will be found 
manifestiy predominant, and thus give to tiie man the 
peculiarities of temperament which belong to its class. 
Barely shall we find such a blending of all, as to leave 
the distinguishing temperament doubtful. 
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Where ihe life gives a predominating energy and 
activity to the nervous system, there will be induced the 
Bonffume temperament. In the nervous system, there 
is made provision for animal sensibility and motion ; and 
where there is a rapd and augmented supply of blood, 
the animal sensibility and activity is thus proportionally 
quickened. The whole nervous system is thereby made 
preeminentiy vigorous, and prompt to respond to every 
excitement. In this is the peculiarity of the sanguine 
temperam^it. Such a constitution will readily wake in 
sudden emotions, and be characterised by ardent feeling, 
quick passions, impetuous desires, and lively but tran* 
sient affections. There is a strong propensity to mirth 
and sport, and it easily habituates itself to a life of levity 
and gaiety. K sudden calamities occur, the sanguine 
temperament is readily overwhelmed in excessive grief, 
and melts in floods of tears for every affliction ; but soon 
loses the deep sense of its sorrows, and springs again 
buoyant to new scenes of pleasure. 

In literature, this temperament prompts to the use of 
figures, and abounds in striking expressions, glowing 
imagery, strong comparisons, and perpetual hyperbole. 

prose abounds in aU the metaphors of poetry. Whatever 
awakens emotion will be agreeable, and it opens itself 
readily to the excitement of music, or painting, or elo- 
quence ; especially when the appeal is made to the more 
lively and sprightiy sensibilities. There is a perpetual 
propensity in all things to excess and exaggeraticHu, to 
intense feeling and passbnate excitement. The action 
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is impul»ye ; the resolutions saddenlj taken, and imme* 
diatelj executed ; and before unexpected diflSculties, or 
long resisting obstacles, easily disconcerted and turned 
off in otiier directions. 

This temperament is often found strongly marked in 
individual cases, and sometimes gives its controlling 
peculiarities to national character. It is the tempera* 
ment widely prevalent in the French nation ; and, though 
much modified in the form of its action, is still also the 
prevalent temperament of the Irish people. Single per* 
sons, among both the French and Irish, are characterised 
by other temperaments ; but the controlling type is that 
of the sanguine, and appears in their habits, their litersr 
ture, their eloquence, and tiieir military exploits. 

Where the digestive organiaation is vigorously active, 
and the vital force goes out strongly in the process of 
assimilation and nutrition, there will be the melant^lic 
temperament. This^ is named from the intensity in what 
may be termed the black bile; but the general constitu- 
tional habit naturally disposes to quietude and soUtary 
meditation, declining towards serious and often gloomy 
reflections, and under extreme acerbities becomes a sour 
and austere asceticism. When moderately controlling, 
such a temperament gives a sedate and contemplative 
habit of mind ; and when more strongly prevalent, it 
induces sadness and even moroseness. The prevalent 
distinctive type is, a meditative, moralizing state of 
mind; a tendency to live in the past, and to hold 
itself strongly conservative ; lamenting the departure of 
fonner goodness and greatnea^, and afflicting itsdf with 
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the mournful convictions of present degeneracy. Ther^ 
may often be a less sad and gloomy habit of meditation, 
and then the mind delights to lose itself in fond dreams 
and romantic fancies, and live in a world of ideal crei^ 
iions. There -will be a passive lon^g after imaged 
scenes of angelic purity and perfection; discontented 
with the realities passing around him ; and withdrawing 
from the actual, to absorb himself in the tranquil and 
serene enjoyment of his own ideals. 

This is ratiber the temperament for particular persons, 
than for collective communities ; and can, perhaps, in no 
case be said to have constituted a national peculiarity. 
It may be found the most frequently, in the contempla- 
tive and speculating German ; but its clearest exhibition 
is in scattered individuals among all ages. Jeremiah in 
Judea ; Homer in Greece ; Dante in Florence ; Cowper 
in England ; and ScluSer in Germany ; are all, in diflbiv 
ent forms, examples of the melancholic temperament. 

Where the i^uscular system is strong and of quick 
irritability, and the connected arterial action is fuU and 
rapid, there will be given the choleric temperament. 
The direct tendency of this controlling muscular vitality, 
is to prompt and sustained activity ; enlarged plans and 
hardy, patient endurance in execution ; difficult enter- 
prises, and courage and resolution in meeting difficult!^ 
and conquering all opposition. It differs firom the saib- 
guine temperament, in that its action is from deUberate 
purpose, and not &om impulse ; and is sustained in per- 
severing decision, and not by violent passion. Its aims 
are high, and its ends comprehensive ; demanding plan 
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ftad calculation lor their cnicces^, wd tisoe aod combined 
instrumeiitalities for tbeir accomplishment. With a bad 
heart, the enterprises may be malignant, and iheir pro- 
secotioQ shockingly cruel, bloody and ferocious; and 
miih a good heart, the undertakings will be b^ftevolent, 
and urged on with a generous and noble enthusiasm; 
but in each ease, tibere wiQ be determination, self-reli* 
ance, and invincible decision and per^tence in attaining 
the object. Magnanimity, self-sacrificing chivalry, an4 
exalted heroism, will compel admiration for the actor, 
even in a bad cause, and secure lasting respect and 
yenera&Hi for the dauntless champion of truth and right* 
eoosness ; and the choleric temperament may be found 
in each of these fields so different in moral estamation, 
but direct, determined and persevering in both. Vindic- 
tive and selfish, or humane and phiknthropic ; the cho- 
leric man wiQ be bold, comprehensive and effective. The 
energy of muscle stimulates to enterprise of mmd. 

The old heroes of Lacedem<»i, and the Spartan band ; 
the intrepidity and firmness of old Boman generals and 
armies; these may stand as examples, of numbers 
together, who have been prompted by the influences of 
a constitutionally choleric temperament; but in quite 
opposite moral scenes, we may find the most striking 
instances in separate cases. It has revealed itself in 
the ambitious and Hie benevolent ; the usurping tyrant 
and tiie strenuous resistor of tyranny. Caesar and Bru- 
tus had each a choleric temperament. Buonaparte and 
Howard, Hampden and Laud, Herod and Paul, all 
were choleric. 
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On liie oiher hand, if the muacuhur Bjstem ia ksa 
energetic and irritable, and the vaacidar sjstem mac% 
quiet and the circulation calm and equable, Hmse wH 
be the phlegmatic temperament. This, again, is named 
from the extreme indices of its class, and when the temr 
perament is emphatically phlegmatic, it is meant that the 
mind is heavy and torpid, and the man dng^sh nad 
^fptembmg to the stupid. But when only moderately 
I^gmatic, tiiis temperament is of all the others the 
BKMit i^orable for well directed, long sustained and 
^Eective mental activity. The quiet and orderly move* 
vmBi of the vital functions, and the well tempered mus- 
eular energy, give occasion for dear self-possession, and 
the dkection of the mental action to any point, and &^ 
a kmg period. With tiie same original talent, tins tem* 
'pemmesii will best conduce to eminence and influence^ 
and secure the most lasting reputation. It will eseafM 
tbe pussonate excitements and impulses of tiie sanguine ; 
the meditative, dreamy, and sometimes gloomy inactivity 
of the melancholic ; and the impetuous and often irritable 
and violent enterprises of the choleric temperaments. 
In tiie evm flow of tiie vital force throu^ all the nerv- 
eus and muscular (nrganiaation, ihe entire mwtal energy 
&2ds its opportunity to go out full and firee to any work, 
under the control of a sound and cahn judgment. 
Where the sanguine would be impulsive and fitfiil, the 
moderatriy phlegDoatic wiU be adf-balanced and stable; 
where the melancholic would be visionary, and either 
romantic or dejected, this wiU be praetsoal, judicionsy 
aod eheer£al ; and wh^re tiie choleric m^it be^ stmsAr 
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om and obBtinate, self-willed and irascible; tlus ynH 
exhibit equanimity, patience, and cahn self-reliance* 
The consciousness of complete self-possession, and the 
capability of entire self-goyemment, enables Hxe man 
steadily to apply any required faculty, and stedfastly to 
persevere m any undertaking. 

The Dutch, as a nation, approach tiiie extreme pUeg* 
matic point; the philosophic German mind is jdilegmaticy 
tempered with the melancholic ; and the practical Eng- 
fish mind is phlegmatic, modified by tiie choleric. The 
[Dutchman plods, the German speculates, the Englishman 
executes. The New-England mind is more intensely 
inyentiye and executiye than its parent Anglo-Saxon 
stock, in that the Yankee temperament is less i^egmatic 
and more choleric. The moderately phlegmatic temper^ 
ament has given the world some of the most noble sped- 
mens of humanity. The patriarch Joseph, the prophet 
Daniel, the philosopher Newtcm, and the patriot Wadw 
ington, all were moderately phlegmatic. More than all, 
the temperament assumed in the man Christ Jesus was 
the perfection of the phlegmatic. 

Every man is thus, constitutionally, under the perpet* 
ual bias of some prevailing temperament. The putting 
forth of the mental activity is, readily and spontaneoudy^ 
in the line prompted by the constitutional temperament, 
and the man, thus, possesses a natural chaiucter — a 
constitutional disposition — ^in tibe bias given to tiie mind 
through the bodily organization* This does not by any 
means determine the radical moral character, which is 
wholly from the spiritual disposition and not from consti* 
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tutiooal bias. Peter yfaa sanguine, Paol was choleric ; 
whether as men, or as Christian Apostles. A change 
of moral character makes no change of constitutional 
character, inasmuch as only the state of the will, or 
moral disposition, changes, and not the constitutional 
temperament. The temper is to be governed and held 
in subjection by the firm good will, and the peculiar tem- 
perament will demand its peculiar discij^e, and the 
man must be held responsible for his self-control with 
any temperament; but every man needs to know his 
own constitutional bias, that he may discipline himself 
intelligentiy and not blindly. 

3. The effect of bodily weakness t/pon mind. 
The rational, the animal, and the vital are so con- 
nected in man that they make up the one mind; and 
the body is so built up by it, and developed with it, that 
all goes to make up the one entire man; and thus it 
must be that an intimate sympathy shall ever subsist 
between the mind and the body. In the thousand cases 
of bodily weakness or defect, the mental activity must 
thereby become modified. Experience teaches that one 
cannot suffer, without the other suffering with it. 

In the immaturity of bodily development in youth, the 
mind also is immature, nor can any intellectual culture 
hasten, very much, the mental faculties to maturity 
beyond the growth of the body. An earlier and better 
course of instruction may ^ve to one child's mind much 
greater attainments than to another, but at the widest 
practicable difference, it will still be one child's mind 
di&ring frooi another child's, and neither wUl have the 
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xnanly mind until the body also has its manlj stature. 
And ttius also in the decline of life throng growing 
years; the body does not long pass its maturity, and 
be^ to experience the infirmiiies and decrepitude of 
age, but the correspon<^g fact appears also in mind, 
that its vigor and activity suffers a similar decline. The 
steps are not always, nor indeed often, exacdy equal 
between the body and the mind ; and thus manifestmg 
that, although in the same organic unity, the mind is 
not to be confounded with the body ; still the steps tend 
ever in the same direction ; and while one may hasten 
at times faster than the other, they cannot very long at 
the same time be going the one opposite to the other. 
From the cradle to the grave, the body and mind recir 
procally affect each other. 

The HcknesB of the body, at any period of its develop- 
ment, works its effect also in the mind. The mental 
faculties are ordinarily paralyzed, in the languor and 
weakness of bodily disease. Instances are sometimes 
^ven of feeble health and bodily suffering with much 
mental activity and power, as in the cases of Richard 
Baxter, Robert Hall, etc. But such cases are rare, and 
though perhaps occasionally giving examples of great 
energy of mind, which resists and to a great extent eoDr 
quers the tendencies of a sickly body ; yet, unless pre- 
tematurally quickened by the very excitement of bodily 
distress, the strong probability is, that those very minds 
would have been more vigorous and active, had they 
been lodged in sounder bodies. They can hardly con^ 
stitute exceptions to the general rule^ that the sound 
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DUist have a Bound body. The dismemberment or 
derangement, of any partieular organ of sense, affects at 
once liie power of perception tiiroa^ that organ ; and a 
^yen degree of violence to the bodily stnictore, and 
especially of percussion upon the brain, immediately 
arrests all consciousness, and leaves a blank in all tiie 
operatioDS of the mind. Sudden shocks, ^ven to the 
bodily frame, are often attended by the distressing men* 
tal phenomena of swooning, syncope, delirium, etc. 

A still more remarkable affection of the mind, in con- 
nection with bodily exhaustion, is found in tlie state of 
9leep. When the body has used a given amount of its 
nervous and muscular power of irritability, and thus 
become enfeebled in its own action, there must be the 
recurrence of a state of deep, in order to recruit and 
restore the exhausted energy. Urgent claims and excit- 
aig exigencies may drive off sleep for a time, and pro- 
tract the period of wakefiolness ; but at length there 
eomes the limit, beyond which no effort nor exigency 
can prevent sleep. The fatigued soldier sleeps amid the 
carnage of battle ; the exhausted sulor sleeps upon the 
top of the mast. Mind and body botii come under a 
partial suspennon or paralysis of their ordinary func- 
tions ; self-consciousness is lost, or only partially and con- 
fusedly retained, in the reproductive ima^nation of 
dreams ; the c<mtrol of voluntary agency ceases ; and 
the mind shuts itself up from all communication witii tiie 
outer wcNrld. When the man again awakes in dear con- 
Boiousness, he finds both his bodily and mental fiiculties 
revived and invigorated. 
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Plaats do not wake, and Uios plants canaot be said t» 
deep. There may be in some a folding of the leaf, bam 
the withdrawment o( light, but nothing that is analogous 
to the sleep of animals. It is the function ol sensibilitj, 
and its ori^nation of moticm, which demands sleep. The 
animal, and man as animal, sleeps ; but thou^ ration- 
ality may be suspended in unconsciousness, it cannot be 
said that the reason sleeps, nor that reas<m dreams. 
Our dreanm may simulate the experience of sense, or 
the judgments of the understanding ; but the mind never 
truly philosophizes, and builds up systems of science in 
its dreams. 

4. The reaction of body and mmd vpon eaek other. 

Physicians have long known, and very carefully 
regarded the fact, in their medical practice, that tiiere 
IS a reflex action of the mmd upon the body, which is 
both certain and strong. Confidence, cheerful anticipa: 
tion, and the stimulus of hope and expectati(m of happy 
results, are almost the necessary conditions of any very 
favorable effect &om any prescribed remedies. Not 
unfirequentiy, most remarkable cures of chronic diseases 
occur from the strong excitement of intense eiqpectation; 
while at other times, diseases prove £a>tal from an irritable 
or a desponding state of mind, which might otherwise, 
to all appearance, have been readily cured. Diseasesi 
also, become epidemic, and spread sometimes through 
large communities, firom the general prevalence of a 
panic, (X diffused sympathy over the region ; and such 
prevalent diseases cease when the panic subsides, or the 
public attention becomes directed to other objects. 
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. Btzoi^ mental a^tatioDS, in a&j way, especiid^ 
pMsionSy have iheir immediate effect upon the body; 
and these ccmsequences are so invariably comiected 
irith their peculiar mental antecedent, that we at oace 
determine tiie inward emodon from the outward bodily 
aSeotion. Joy, grief, anger, fear, etc., when strongly 
active, are aa readily apprehended in the countenance^ 
and &e external bodily affections, as they could be by a. 
direct communication with the spirit itself. 

Bemarkable cases, of mental emotion reacting upon 
bodily organization, are sometimes tnven in the effects 
upoa itT^m Lfent, from stro^ xnatenud excite- 
menl There seems to be strong evidence, from the 
f^qnacioas experience of the mother, and her apprehension 
and expectation of such results to appear ia the child 
after birth, that tiie maternal emotion and the marks of 
tfaj& offiqpring are truly connected as cause anJ effect* 
At one time, ali^t peculiarities only are induced; at 
otiiers, permanent marks appear in the skin; impres- 
sions are made upon the features, or modifications of tiie 
miraDibers or of the body occur; and indeed, in extreme 
biases, there are monstrous malformations and shocking 
deformities. In the general fiict of such reactions of 
]]iind up<m body^ these peculiar cases are readily e:q>li- 
oable. The life of the infant is still one with that of the 
mother, as the bud and &uit are one with tiie parent 
tree while growing upon it, and while the organization of 
the embryo is in its forming state, it is more susceptible 
to impressions than any portion of the parent's already 
i^ftatnied organism. The action of the mental emotion is 
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more readSjr tspon H, and Ae tthe^ move lasfi^y pro> 
doced in it, fhsn in. any part of liie matenud eoBsfitaH 
tion. The adult body is sometimes strcm^j and ipenoBr- 
nsnAj aflbcted, firom the reaetion of powerM mental 
excitement. Lasting distorti<ms of llie mnscles^ and m 
dian^g of &e hmr to peimaiient ^vhiteaeaS) have beea 
mdtrced by extreme paroxysms of mental agimy and 
sadden fri^t or shocks from some imminent danger'. 

Bodily habits also arise and become ocmfifmed, ttirooj^ 
&e action of some permanent mental pecnliaritieSk A 
pecdiar train of thon^t, or conrse of stndy, or any q^ 
cud channel tiurough irhieh the intellectoal actiTii^f iB^ 
made to move, irill give the ontward characteristic in ike 
mr- and' general manners and demeanor of the pemeiir 
Hence different professiom^ and employment in Hb, 
irhere-stron^y engrosong, give Hmr distfaietive peeiafi* 
aritidr, and fbrm Trell Imown classes of men in &eb> 
general appearance; So tiie members of liie MIy 
become habituated to certain movements, by llie long 
control of tiie mind over tibem, and thns are made ddUM 
in many employments. The Bmbs move afanoet sponla^ 
aeomdy from such habits, 'while formeily the action cendd' 
scarcely be effected by the most painful attentii^i Sa 
in medianical trades, playing on musical instrmnmtiiy 
especially in penmanship, and the use of the organs in 
speech ; &e muscular movement is so habituated in il» 
course^ that the man loses all consciousness of fak volmi* 
tary control over it. 

Strong mental effi>rt often mdicates itself in extsniat 
boffijrdlianges and moti^ms, and the kind of inner iictfott 
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marks its straggling energy in the appropriate outward 
expression; the eyebrows are raised, or tilie Kps con- 
tracted, or the nostrib dilated, or tiie shoulders shragged, 
or even the whole form expanded and elevated, from flie 
mental ener^sdng. A player at bowls or qooits invol- 
nntarily distorts, and turns his whole body awry, when 
fl«it which is flirown is seen moTing wide &om a»e BttA; 
while the body is as spontaneously made erect, and 
fiddly straight, when tilie thing thrown is moving direct 
to hit its object. When striving to communicate in an 
imperfectly understood language, the nund, in the same 
way, reacts upon tlie body. Unconsciously, every limb 
and muscle is made to gesticulate and express, and the 
whole body takes on those attitudes which help tiie mind 
to ^ve over its thoughts to anotlier. Particular and 
permanent expn^aons of countenance are thus natmrsJIy 
induced. The inner emotions have energbsed to g^ve 
their outward expression, and the frequent action has 
brought the muscles under their controlling feims, and 
t!his had been perpetuated so long that the marks have 
become firmly set upon the features, and the &ce is 
made to look the full reflection of the inner prevailing 
cBspomtion. Tlie old proverb, "Handsome tiiose who 
handsome do'' is tlras founded in truth; and the general 
]»inciples of physiognomy have a truly philosophical 
bans.' The law of mental action is enstamped on the 
bo£ly organization. 
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CHAPTER L 



THB GENERAL METHOD OF EMPIRICAL PSTCnOLOGT. 

In entering upon the study of the human mind, as given, 
in experience, we have no conditions, in any determining 
ideas of how the mind must be and act, to guide us in 
our progress; and we can determine our general method, 
therefore, not from any previous conceptions of the sub- 
ject mind, but only from the manner in which we are to 
investigate it. This is by direct observation in the inner 
sense, and attainmg whatever can there be found ; vindi- 
cating the accuracy and compkteness of our observation; 
and putting all our elements into one whole, according 
to their ascertained relations. Whatever statement or 
illustration we may ^ve, the end in view must be, not so 
to paint an image or express a conception, that anoiher 
mind shall take the fact wholly from verbal representa- 
tion ; but that, in going direct to his own consciousness,^ 
our representation shall help him to find the fact 
already there, among the mental phenomena in his own 
experience. 
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The elements to be used are thus ihe fiicts which 
ei^rience gives us, and which are to be found only in 
the consciousness that the mind has of its own faculties 
and phenomena ; and such elementary &uc\a must firH 
be attained. It not unfrequently occurs that certain 
alleged facts are disputed, and one affirms of some j^e- 
nomena in mental experience that which another denies; 
it is thus necessary to attain and apply some ultimate 
criterion, which shall be conclusively and universally 
decisive in settling all contradiciaons ; and such authori- 
tative test must be a second requisition. The facts, as 
eollectcdand made valid beyond dispute, must arrange 
themselves into an ordered system, and the whole at last 
stand out in our combined psychology, as the exact and 
complete counterpart of the thinking, feeling, active mind 
in its own reality ; and this systematic arrangement is 
the third result to be accomplished. The whole field is 
ccMnpletely filled by these three operations : — 
I. The attainment of the mental pacts. 

II. The recognition of a criterion in disfcted 

CASES. 

m. The correct classification in a ststbm. 

This general method Has itself a certain order by 
which it may be best completed, and this makes it desir- 
able to occupy this chapter in determining some of the 
particulars by which this general method ouiy best be 
carried forward. 

I. In the attainment of facts. 

That mind is, and what mind is, will include all tiie 
fiBtcts which belong to our subject, and these are to be 

6 
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obtained in &e readiest and surest manner. The more 
general and comprehensire facts Trill be first needed,' in 
order that by their li^t ihe leading divisions in mental 
classification may appear, and tiius iiie more particnlar 
fiicts may be found and noted, each in the order and 
I^ace &ey ou^t to assume in the completed system. 
And as ilie best process for finding llie facts, whether 
more general or more particular, the following directions 
win be found serviceable. 

1. Jtr ^ attevdrnt upon single faetB. 

Beghi, by holding the apprehension steady and clear, 
to 8ome one and simple phenomenon of yonr inner mental 
being. Overcome, in' this, and reverse the old habit of 
ever looking outward, and resting upon organic sensation 
for distmct and definite perception, and constrain your- 
self to a facility of inward attention, and clear apprehen- 
^n of that which is going on in your own consciouB 
activity. Take up some one mental fact by itself — a 
thought, an emotion, or a vofition— and examine it so 
dosely and accurately, tibat you henceforth are fully 
competent, in the knowledge of the fact in itself, to dis- 
tingQish it completely from any other mental &ct that 
may afterwards be apprehended. When one is thus 
known, take another, and then another, in the same way 
and with the same result of ready discrimination, unt3 
you have ftdly excluded the liability to confound any one 
fact with others that may be like it. It is not meant 
that the mmd should be detained in this inspection of 
^gle facts, succesmvely, until the entire mental elements 
have been exammed in detail ; such a perpetuated pro^ 



cesa trotdd weaiiy and orerfoad ihe memoiy, and tke 
former fitcts be ei^-wded out as later factto were acquired. 
Bat taike ho% thus, one by one, unlal you have made 
y<ourdelf q\:dte famiffiaa* i6Si mental phenomena, and habit- 
uated yourself to the" process of intro^pecticm, and 
leaitted tb define iianer appeaarances as accurately as 
oilter objete^; Just ass the painter must accurately dis- 
tinguish cofers and inow them in fheir ffln^ being M 
separate one froat others, before he can blend them into 
hiS'COimbined forms of beauty, so must the student of the 
huMain^ nnnd ge(j its fitcts sin^y and distinctly, before 
be cto put them togelhier in cme harmonious system of 
psychology. Whett he has habituated himself to this, 
h» may^ go on triflr his^ system — buil^g safely asid 
pleasantly. 

2i Compare nngle facts with eoeh dkef, a^ find 
iMeirtrue relaitidn9. 

EacH mental fitct is elementary in the cbitipleted men- 
tid syaitein', ax»l must stand in tonty mOt erery other 
fifict as component part of &e sam^ mind. There must, 
tlterefori^; be tbak in eaeh &6t Tfhich detenmnes itis rela- 
tion tb others ; and that which thus determines Hs con- 
nectioBL is itsciT » part of the &et, and as necessary to 
be apprehended as any tlnng else which appears in it. 
Its true place in ihe system cannot be found, except as 
tias determined rela1i(»iship is fillly apprehended. The 
wheels of a mill, with their pinions, and cogs, and bands, 
win neyer come together and go, except according to 
the law of cor^Hinatiion in each part ; and no more will 
a mind^ than a itffiDi' become an acting whole, except as 
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eaeh pari; finds and obBerves its detennined lela&iidiq). 
When we exaanine sepaarato grains of sand, we can find 
nothing which determines iheir mutual relationship in 
one mechanical combination; for ihey ha^e not Unis 
been adapted to each other by any reciprocal confioma- 
tion. But not thus with any ringle element of mind. 
Each has that in it which marks its relation to others, 
and all must be found and put in connection aocordin^y* 
8. CaniplexfcLcU must be car^fiMjf analyzed, 
TSbhj singjle fitcts of the inner as well as of the outer 
world may at first appear also to be simple, but which a 
careful analysis determines to be compounded of several 
elements. In the whole study of mind, tiiere is nothing 
which d^nands so keen a penetration and acute discrimi- 
nation as this accurate analysis of the fiicts which come 
up in our consciousness. Some of the most perplenng 
points of controversy in morals and theology orignate, 
dther in tiie neglect or the inc<Hnpetency to see a d]»- 
tinotion in things which differ, and thus putting as one 
thing, that which should be known as a combination of 
several things* Mischievous errors long keep their con- 
trol, and are maintained and enforced as fbndazBental 
truth, solely because some analysis of a mental fiust has 
been incomplete or faulty. The capacity for accurate 
and complete analyus is to the metaphysician, what the 
scalpel is to the anatomist, and the retort and solvents 
to the chemist. 

n. The 17LTIMATE CBITEKION FOR DISFDTKD FACTS. 

We shall find some &cts that are themselves prelimi- 
i^oy to, and conditional for eiqperience, and which can 
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not thus I)>e ^ven in experience, and for which our eon*. 
Bciousness can only testify that they are, without being 
able to reveal what they are. But the special elements,^ 
which go to constitute an Empirical Psychology, must be 
given in experience, both susi to the fact and the manner 
of their being; it must thence follow, that we havct 
no need to make any enquiries, which shall carry us 
out of the proper field of human consciousness. K we 
would determine the necessary and universal principles, 
by which experience itself must be conditioned and 
expounded, we should thereby wholly leave the pro- 
vince of Empirical, and go over into that of Baticnal 
Psychology. 

To each man, therefore, his own consciousness must 
be ihe test of his facts. If he cannot find it within his 
own consciousness, the phenomenon to be used in a system 
of psychology can, in reality, be no fiict for him. That 
mental state or exercise, which has not been within his 
own experience, cannot be so communicated by any use. 
of language, that he can attain an adequate conception 
of it. He who was never conscious of a sound, or a 
color, can never be made to conceive what these are by 
any description or attempted analogous representation. 
And so of any purely mental phenomenon; it can be 
^iprehended only as it is made to appear in the man's 
own consciousness. A cognition or feeling, for one man, 
is not that also for another, except as it has alike been 
within the experience <^ both. And when tibie testimony 
of consciousness is ^ven for any fikct, this must be con- 
clusive to the man himself. For, should any one pretend 

6* 
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to doubt the being of a fact clearly ghren in conscion^ 
ness, he nught at once be asked, by what authority he 
could affirm that he doubted? His doubt must be a 
phenomenon ^ven in consciousness. And if the con- 
sciousness is yafid for a fact of doubting, so also must it 
be for the fact which he pretends to doubt. A denial 
of the conclusiveness of consciousness for the person him- 
self, would preclude the possibility of any yalid affirma- 
tion of his own scepticism. If the question be one of 
experience, simply, the testimony of consciousness is 
final. It is not competent for us to enquire into the 
determinative principles of consciousness itself, and thus 
show how ant/ experience is valid ; for this must take us 
at once into the higher sphere of reason, and give a 
philosophy /or consciousness and not a system founded 
in consciousness. Implicit &ith in the distinct revela- 
tiona of a clear consciousness, is tiie basis of all emp- 
rical science ; and any questions that would reach hi^er, 
and unsettie this confidence in consciousness, can be met 
only in the higher light of a Rational Psychology. 

But, while the consciousness of the man must be valid 
for himself, it may not unfrequentiy be alleged tiiat there 
is a discordant consciousness in reference to the same 
mental phenomenon. The same man at different tames, 
or different men at the same time, may affirm that the 
testimony of consciousness is contradictory. To each 
man, at all times, his consciousness must be conclusive ; 
but here comes a case of direct contradiction, and both 
cannot be valid. Is then aH experience at a stand, and 
on this point can nothing be determined as &ct in oor 
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psychology ? or, shall we say that both are alike good, 
and each maa's fact competent to become an elementary 
part of his own system, and thus leave psycholo^cal 
systems to differ from each other, as each man may 
determine in his own case ? This cannot be permitted ; 
for we must hare the one system of psychology for mri- 
yersal humanity. Here, precisely, arises the demand 
for some valid murersal criterion, which must settle all 
disputed cases. 

This criterion is ^yen in the common eon»eioume%9 
of mankind: or which may, in other words, be termed 
COMMON SENSE. Let it be here fully noted, that a philo- 
sophy of common sense can never go beyond empirical 
fiM^, and conclusions drawn from them in the logical 
understanding. All principles ihat are above a nature of 
things, and which condition nature in a supernatural, must 
be wholly foreign and entirely impertinent to such a j^ 
losophy. If such necessary principles are at all recog« 
nazed and used, this can be only as mere assumption, and 
solely because the philosophy finds Ihe need of them and 
cannot progress without them; but not at all because 
common sense can faiow anything about them, nor know 
anytiimg by them, except altogether through the sophism 
of a petitio principii. Eminent names among the philo* 
sophers of the Scottish school, feeling the restrictions of 
the system of Locke, have assumed to use a' priori prin- 
ciples under the name of common sense, and to call the 
work, the philosophy of common sense, yet is it easy to 
convict the system of assuming much more than common 
sense can vouch for. The conmion consciousness can 
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never reach beyond ihe series of condition and condi-w 
tioned, and thus common sense can know only '^within the 
conditioned ;" and therefore it is wholly incompetent for 
this philosophy to be using absolute truths and necessiary 
principles. There is the conscious need of such princi- 
ples on which to hang its conditioned facts, and find a 
true beginning for its philosophy, but common sense can 
no other wise attain them, than by making the wmiJb of 
a thing to be an evidence of the valid po%%M9wn of the 
thing ; and in this way no use of first principles can be 
le^timate. 

Gonunon sense can vouch for only that which comes 
within the common consciousness, and we have here need 
to use it as ultimate criterion for nothing more. Our 
present system receives only the &cts of experience, 
leaving all necessary principles to be determined in a 
higher philosophy, to which the application of tiie term 
< comm(m sense ' would be wholly a misnomer* But 
within the field of experience, the test of common sense 
is final. It determines for us all that Empirical Psycho- 
logy can use, and can stand as umpire in all disputed 
cases that can arise. In any occurrence of an alleged 
contradiction in consciousness, we need to find that which 
is the common consciousness, and this must exclude all 
else. If any man allege a consciousness different from 
that of mankind in general, this can be no matter of any 
farther concern to us ; for if it were true, it would only 
prove tiiat he was alterum genu%^ and that any facts, 
which were peculiar to him, would be of no account in 
a system which embraces those only of our common 
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ImmaDity. Bi^tlj used, the test of common sense is 
o^mclnsiye, for onlj that which common sense sanctions 
can have any place in onr psychology. 

But this appeal to common sense must, in all the pro- 
cess, be legitimately pursued. Three important rules 
must be observed in order to insure a safe decision. 

1* The facU must lie within the range of com/mon 
cansciotisness, — ^There are many questions which may 
be raised about facts that are quite beyond human expe- 
rience, and many facts which have come within the expe- 
rience of but few of the human family. No such &cts 
are needed in a system of empirical psychology, and for 
such &cts, a criterion of common sense would be unavail- 
able. Any facts in the experience of disembodied spirits 
must lie wholly beyond the range of mortal conscious- 
ness ; and such facts as the experience of a miracle, a 
resuscitation from a drowning state, or a balloon ascen- 
sion, have come within the consciousness of too few of 
mankind, to make any general appeal practicable. The 
test must be attempted only in such cases as manifestiy 
&II within the range of common experience. 

2. The decision given must be general. — ^Not the 
decision of a few in any age, or of one age amid success 
edve generations ; but so universal in all ages, as to prove 
for itself the general assent of the race of man. This 
may be gathered from the history, the laws, the langua- 
ges and the common customs and popular proverbs of tlie 
world ; inasmuch as in all these ways is embodied the 
conscious experience ol ages. 
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8. The dediian muH be wMaued. — ^The great maai 
of maddnd do not ^ve an unbiaseed diociaion in relation 
to human guilt for general ingradtude to God ; the oUi« 
gation of immediate repentance; or &e &at of constant 
divine dependence; inaamach as common depra««lgr 
darkens or perverts the cowmon oonscioimeeik Bui 
general decisbns, where no bias appears^ or especially 
where manifesUj the decimon is against a gsoeanl b«Mt^ 
may well be trusted. 

These three requisites in the {^plication of common 
sense, the competency^ gefneraUty and honeety. of the 
decision, will give validity to any &ct that may so be 
sustained. 

in. The classiucation op ihs facts. 

Our system cannot here be built up, as in an a' priori 
science, by the carrymg of one necessaiy pxinciple 
through every fisLct, and Ihus binding them all in imity 
by it. Nor can it be properly inductive, in the sense 
of assuming some general hypothesis, and selecting and 
arranging the fiBMsts by it as they may be found in 
nature. We have simply to find the human mind as it 
is, and attain and classify its facts, just as these facts 
lUre j^ven and connected in the c<msciousness. 

There are two methods in which a classification may 
be conceived as progressing ; one, where the order (^ 
nature is followed, by beginning at the center and worib* 
ing from thence outward ; the other, by taking nature 
as already a product, and be^nning at the outside and 
working within, as far as practicable. The first may be 
called the order of reaeon; inasmuch as the reason 
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would so take the moving force, or conditioning principle, 
at the center, and follow it out to the consummation: the 
second may be called the order qf dMcovery; inasmuch 
as in experience, the thing is abneadj given, and we 
be^ on the outedde and follow up the discovery, as fiir 
as we may, to see how the {uroduct was e&cted. The 
genius that first created the idea of a watch, would 
begb, in the thought, with the moving power at the cen- 
ter, and cany this force, in its development of forms and 
connections, outward, till in his completed conception, he 
had tiie whole in its unity, &om tiie mam-spring to the 
moving-hands over the dial-plate. But the discoverer, 
of how a watch already in experience had been invented, 
would beg^x his examination at the hoursndex, and go 
backwards toward the central force in the mainrspring. 
Both get the science of the watch ; one make9 it, the 
other learns it. 

In empirical philosophy, we can only be learners. We 
must study what is, not project what may be. Nature 
began at tiie center and worked outward. She had her 
vital force in its salient point, and carried that out to the 
mature development. The germ expanded to the ripened 
plant ; the embryo grew to the adult stature. But the 
empirical philosopher can take nature's products only so 
far as already done, and study as he may how has been 
nature's process. He is shut out from nature's hiding- 
place at the center, and cannot say what it is that lies 
potential tiiere, and determine in tiie primal cause what 
the effects must be. He can only learn nature, as she 
has already made herself to be; and cannot project 
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nature in her primal laws, and thereby determine how 
Bhe must be. 

So we must study the human mind. We are to attain 
the facts in completed system, just as mind in reality 
is, and not form some ingenious theory, nor adopt some 
other man's theory, which we strive to mamtam with, 
out nature, or in spite of nature. Valid fiicts, clas- 
sified according to their actual connections, will ^ve a 
psychology which pn,ve8 itself. In it, all confuaon wifl 
be reduced to order ; it wiU expound all anomolies, and 
expel all absurdities, and stand out the exact counterpart 
of the living actual mind itself. 

The general order of classification, thus determined 
to be that of discovery ; there need only be added the 
following general directions : 

1. Permanent and inherent relationships between the 
mental facts are alone to be regarded. 

2. . Homogeneous facts only may be classified. Nature 
never mingles contraries togethel:^. 

3. The system must find a place for all the facts. 

4. When completed, the system must be harmonious 
and self-consistent. 



CHAPTER n. 



GENERAL FACTS OF MIND. 

There are certain facts relatiye to the mind as a whole, 
and which appertain to it comprehensiyely in its own 
being, and which as thus generally inclusive of all the 
other subordinate facts of mind, it will be better to attain 
primarily and separately. In these general facts and 
states of mind, may be apprehended the true order of 
arrangement for bringing all subordinate facts into a 
completed system, and we shall, therefore, In this prepare 
the way for an intelligent classification of all the elementB 
of the system that may subsequently be attained. 

1. The general fact of the exi$tenee of mind. 

The doctrine of true and valid being, which determines 
and settles all dispute between idealists and materialistgy 
nominalists and realists, constitutes the distinct science 
of OnJboUgy^ and which can be made to rest only on the 
conclusions of Rational Psychology. In all empirical 
science we begpi with the assumption that the fSsusts exist, 
and having thus begun with experience, it is not compe- 
tent from experience to prove the validity of those facts 
which are conditional for it. The qualities of substances 
and the exercises of agents alone appear in eonscious- 
ness, and thus all that experience can vouch for is the 
qualiiy and the exercise, and not tiie essential being in 
tihe qualities inhere and from which the exercises 
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spring. Permanent, substantial being, as the gnKmd of 
aH attributes and the source of all events, is assumed and 
not given in consciousness; and there is thus an occasioD 
for scepticism to come in, modified in various ways, and 
which can be excluded only through the most profound 
investigations of transcendental science. It is not the 
place in Empirical Psychology to state these sources and 
varied forms of scepticism, much less philosophically to 
exclude them; suffice it to say the sources exist, and are 
exceedingly prolific of sceptical theories, and which must 
all be put over into the field of Rati(Hial Psychology. 
But passing all attention here to tfie appropriate investt- 
gaiions of an ontological science, we may give those par- 
ticulars that come within experience, and on which an 
Empirical Psychology must rest for the actual being of 
that mind, which is put as the agent of all those exercises 
that appear in consciousness. 

We are not conscious of what mind is, as we are con- 
scious of what an exercise is ; we know a thought, an 
emotion, and a volition, as we do not know the mind 
which thinks, feels and wills. The mind itself cannot 
appear in consciousness, as does its acts. But, while the 
mind itself does not appear in conciousness, and the 
different exercises are successively appearing and disap- 
pearing, there is that which does not come and go as the 
exercises arise and depart. One consciousness remains, 
and holds within itdelf aU these fleeting appearances of 
thoughts^ feeBngs tod ch(!>ifej^. There is also, in this 
one <HMidcibu9ni^!Bs,'^Sie 4d<d9^^ testunony that these 
"^eiis^cises ire^ n<>i^^ upon its fidd, as shadoiiNGi 
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passing over a landscape, but that they come np from 
some m«tM or energy that produces them from beneath ; 
and that when the thought appears, there has been a 
conscious energizmg in its production ; and when the 
thought vanishes and an emotion or a volition appears, 
there has been something which did not pass away with 
tibe thought, but energizes again in the emotion or the 
volition; and thus that there is some entity as opposed to 
non*being, which abides and energizes in consciousness. 
And now, this fact of a permanent, perpetuating itself 
liirough all these changing exercises, is the first which 
we wish should be apprehended and noted. Some- 
iiiing is, while the varied exercises successively come 
and go upon tiie field of human consciousness. What 
this something is, the consciousness does not rSveal ; but 
that it pemumently is, in ite unchanged identity, Hxe 
consciousness does testify. It is as if tiie mirror could 
feel itself, and its repeated throes of reflection, wlule it 
can by no means envisage itself, but only that which 
stands before it. This conscious perduring of somewhat, 
as opposed to non-entity, we now take as a fact in expe- 
riraice, and call it mind. We do not attempt to dete> 
mine what it is, though negatively we may say in many 
things what it is not ; all we need is to affirm, that it is ; 
and we then have permanent being which does not arise 
and vanish with its acts. 

2. This existence is not phenomenal nor ideal. 
The phenomena appear and disappear, arise and van- 
ish ; this does not appear, nor does it lose itself when 
Aey depart ; but it holds them, though successive, still 
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w/abSn its own xxmtyj and detenninea ihem all to be ifai 
oiOL It perpetually is, in all its phenomena^ and liiese 
phenomena are all firom it. 

An effervescence is a result from chemical combina- 
tions ; a ^ark is produced in ilie collision of two hard 
bodies ; but ilie effervescence and the spark come and 
go, as ilie modified states of what previouslj was, and 
are wholly phenomenal. The mind ^ves out its own 
phenomena without its own appearing, and itself <Migi- 
nates in no previous phenomenal compound. Motiati, is 
continued alteration in space of some permanent thing, 
and is only a peculiar state of that thing, and thus merely 
phenomenal. Mind is not a state of some otiier tiling, 
but a somewhat that has its own successive states, while 
it perdures through them. A mathemaUcal pointy or 
tmcj is an intuition in pure space, and the product of tiie 
mind's own agency, and is thus wholly ideal. But the 
mind perdures while its energizing may construct a 
thousand lines, or posit a thousand points in pure q)ace, 
and remains the same throu^ all its constructioDS. 

In tins conscious permanency of being, that somewhat, 
which we have called mind, is taken wholly out from the 
list of fleeting phenomena ; and as perduring throu^ aH 
its ideal constructions, is not itself ideal. Thou^ we 
cannot say what it is, yet we may say that it is neitiier 
phenomenal nor ideal. 

3. It has its c(mscious identity through aU dianges. 

The exercises of the mind arise and vanish, and are 
eadi separate and distinct from others in their appear- 
ance^ but the same mind is in, and through, tfa^n all, 
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and holds ihem all in its one conscionsnMS. The ihoa^t 
which was yesterdaj, or last year, in ecxiseioiiffliess, and 
the conscious thought of to-day, are both reoogniased as 
being in the same 8elf-<K»i8cioasne8S. The sdf-conscious- 
ness has not changed, while the exercises have been oqih 
tmuallj coming and departing. The nnnd, thus, remains 
in its own identity, yesterday, to-day, and onward in to 
the future, perpetually the same mind. Through all 
deyelopment of its fiicukies ; in idl its states ; the mind 
itself neither comes nor goes, but retains its selfsame- 
ness through all changes. Its phenomenal ezperienoe 
varies in time, but itself perdures through time* 

4. AEnd is enenUally uJf-^tetive. 

All matter is essentially inert, except as acted on by 
outward ferces. Its inner constitutang forces are bal- 
flnced in exact counteraction, and h<dd itsdf in its own 
position, with a m inerticB that resists all action whidi 
would diqdace it. The moyem^it of matter must be 
traced up, throu^ all its propagatwms, to some finl 
mover in a mmd ; and out of this mind only, could the 
impubive moving energy have ori^nated* Native, thus^ 
acts upon nature, in its diflEerent parts, mechanicaUy, as 
its different forces balance tjbemselves in their own aetion, 
or in unbalanced movement obtrude one upon another. 
One portion of matter, impin^g upon another, is a j^er- 
cu99ive force ; when suddenly expelling others that sur- 
round its own center, is an eo^^hnve furce ; and when 
combg m oombinatioii irith anotlier, a»d giving off a 
third, is an eff^ervesdve force. But when we have super- 
added to all the forces in matter, whether gravitating, 

7* 
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chemical, or crystalline, a proper tntal force — which 
takes up matter, penetrates it, assimilates, and incorpo* 
rates it, and thus builds up about itself its own organized 
body — we have an existence self-active, setf-developing, 
spiritual ; which originates motion from itself, and spcm- 
taneously uses inert matter for its own ends.. When this 
vital force rises from simple spontaneity in the [dant, to 
that of sensation in the animal, and from this to distinct 
selfoonsciousness in man, we have the higher forms of 
the spiritual ; and, in the human mind, attain to a mani- 
fest discrimination of it from all that is material, in its 
inherent self-activity. 

The human mind has the consciousness of this selfen- 
erasing. Its agency is properly its own, and originates 
in its own causality. As a created being, the ori^nal 
ground of the mind's existence is in God its Maker. It 
is dependent upon its Creator both, that it is, and for 
what it is ; but as created by God, it is endowed by him 
with a proper causality. It originates its own thoughts, 
emotions, and purposes ; and needs only the proper occar 
nons for its activity, and this activity is spontaneously 
oii^nated by it. This activity is circumscribed within 
^ven limits, and in its sphere of action it must have, 
also, certain occasions for action; yet within this sphere, 
and supplied witii these occasions, it ori^nates its own 
acts, and is conscious of its own nisus as it goes out in 
exercise. The occasions for thought do not cause the 
thinking; the mind thinks from its own spontaneous cauch 
ality. Within such limits, and under such occasions, i^ 
is cause for origmating thought and feeling. 
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This 10 quite a different conception from what is fiome- 
times termed passive power ^ and which may be predi- 
cated of all matter. This means merely capability of 
being moved; excluding the conception, altogether, of 
self-motion. It does not imply that there is properly 
latent power — a force possessed, but for the time lying 
dormant — the meaning is solely, capacity to receive the 
action of some efficient cause. This, we have said, may 
be predicated of all matter ; but precisely in this, is mind 
discriminated from matter. The movements of matter 
are communicated to it, the actions of mind may origi- 
nate in it. Gcmsciousness testifies, not that there is such 
an agency of another as brings thought and feeling within 
it, but that my mind thinks, feels and wills. Mind may 
receive an action from without, and be the subject of 
influences imposed upon it, and even undergo changes to 
which itself is merely passive ; but it may also act from 
its own causality, and spontaneously ori^nate its own 
changes. 

5. The mmd discrimtTiates itself from its objects. 
We say nothing here of the particular facts in the pro- 
cess of discriminating one object from another, and all 
objects from the mind itself; and nothing of the awakei^ 
mg in self'consciousness, which is consequential upon such 
discrimination; but only mark the general fact itself, 
that the mind separates itself from ail its objects of 
action. All mental action is conditioned to some object 
or end of action. We cannot think, without some conr 
tent of thought ; nor feel, without some object of emotion ; 
any more than we can see, or hear, without something 
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to be seen or. heard. There mtist be the agent acting, 
and the object as end of action ; and between tiiese, the 
mind discriminates, and assigns to each, its own distinct 
identity. The object is known as other than the ag^nt ; 
and thus the mind has the fact that it is, and tiiat some 
other than it is, and that there is a separating line 
between them. 

Of ^ itself, as acting being, it affirms that it is the nUh 
ject of the activity. The mind lies under the act, and is 
a ground for it. Of that which is the end of its action, 
it affirms tiiat it is the object of the action. It Ke% 
directly in the way of the act, and meets it face to face. 
The act springs fix>m the mind itself, as subject, and ter- 
minates in its end, as object. In this discrimination, we 
have occasion for the frequent use of the qualifying terms, 
Mfohjec^ve and objective. In the investigations which 
belong to psychdogy, we have so perpetually to refer to 
£9bcts which relate to the mind^ and those which i^late to 
its ends of action, and such constant necessity to mark 
the characteristics which belong, in this relation, to the 
facts themselves, 'that we cannot dispense with these 
ienns, except in the inconvemence of much circumlo- 
cution. Subjective applies to all relations in the ndnd 
itself; and olgective to all relations in its ends of aotiixi. 
Thus, tiie gratification of the appetite, the prudential 
consideration of health, or the claims of duty, may be 
subjective motives to eat ; the article of food, as end of 
Ihe act, and ^ifhich is to consummate the subject's inten- 
ti(m in it, is the objective motive. When the mind is 
the end of its own action, as in all self-observation, it 
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becomes boih subject and object. The nund, then, in 
all tiiat relates to itd own agency, is sabjectiye ; and in 
all that relates to itself, as end of its action, is objectiye ; 
and the mind itself, spoken of in both relations together, 
is termed subjec^bject. 



CHAPTER m. 



PRIMITIVE FACTS OF ICIKD. 

Wb now have the one self-active xnind, existing in cqi> 
nection with its organized body, and proceed to gather 
the specific facts which may be found in reference to 
it. A few of these specific facts are preliminary to all 
action in consciousness, and must first be found as condi- 
tional for all tiie phenomena tiiat come witiiin a known 
experience. Inasmuch as these &cts must precede all 
conscious activity, and that without tiiem no awakening 
in sel&consciousness would be possible, they are termed 
PRiMiTrvE FACTS. In finding these, we shall have pre- 
pared the way for a specific method in attaining all other 
facts. These primitive facts embrace the following par- 
ticulars: 1. Sensation. 2. Consciousness. 8. The 
Mental States, as Capacities for knowing, feeling, and 
willing. 

What these are, and that they are primitive facts, will 
be manifest in the process of investigation. 

I. Sensation. The several distinct organs of sense, 
the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and the outer surface of the 
body in the skin, are connected by various appropriate 
nerves to the great receptacle of sensation in the brain. 
These serve as media of communication between tiie 
inner and the outer world. The living organism is per- 
petually penetrated with a sentient energy, and all affec- 
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(ions in any part give iheir notice in the conunon senso- 
riomy and these are respectively modified in their parti- 
cular channels of communication, so that the sensations 
differ in coming through the different organs. The 
action of tiie outer world upon the living organ may be 
known as an impression, and such impression, met by 
the reaction of the living organ, constitutes what we now 
term sensation. It is fully completed within tiie living 
organism, and is not yet at all a perception. It is quite 
antecedent to the perceiving act, and a preliminary con- 
diticm for it. 

To describe it more fully, we may note, that the rays 
of light from some outer object meet the eye, and make 
their impression in this living organ ; or, the undulations 
of air from the percussion of some sonorous body strike 
upon the tympanum of the ear, and make their impres- 
sion, also, in this living organ. In such a meeting of the 
outer and the inner, there arises a reciprocal affection ; 
each is modified by the other, and neither is as it was 
the moment before the contact. There has been action 
and reaction, and both that which has come into the 
organ and the organ itself have become changed. The 
ray of light has gone into tiie eye ; that ray is no longer 
a ray of light, and tiiat eye is no longer an empiy 
organ. So with the undulation that has gone into the 
ear ; it is wave of air no more, and it is empty ear no 
longer. The mutual modification has become completely 
a Mrd somewhatj and which can have no name so 
appropriate as a content in the sense. It is not matter ; 
it is not object ; it is not anything yet perceived ; it is 
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0olely a content in the organ, out of which a perceired 
j^enomenon is to be elaborated by a far&er mental 
action. This identification of tiie reciprocal modifica- 
tionSy of both tiie recipient organ and that which has 
been received, is precisely what is meant by sensa- 
tion. In the eye, it is no longer ray of Eght, nor is 
it yet color; in the ear, it is no longer wave of air, nor 
is it yet somid ; it is solely a content in the eye or the 
ear, out of which an intellectual agency will produce a 
color or a sound. As yet it stands wholly in the living 
organism, and has not at all come out in the conscious- 
ness, and is the same thing for either blind instinct or a 
clear perceiving. The same holds true witii all the other 
organs of sense. As living organism, an impression is 
made upon it finom without, and both outer and inner are 
modified in the contact, and this is sensation, and is a 
content out of wUch is to come the particular pheno- 
menon of the smell, the taste, or tiie touch. 

Sensation, thus, porecedes and is not given in Conscious- 
ness. We do not see the contact of the rays of li^t 
vnith the eye, nor hear the percussion of the undulating 
air upon the ear, nor do we perceive the mutual modifi- 
cations which are thus induced ; they gjive only the con- 
tent in sensation, which is subsequentiy brought to be a 
distinct and definite phenomenon in consciousness. Still, 
these are facts which may be verified from the deduc- 
tions of experience. A vivid flash of light or a stunning 
percussion injures and paans the organ, and too intense 
and protracted use wearies it, and a dissected eye gives 
Its image, and ^ dett^hed ear, with its organic elements^ 
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^es its lAdvemenis and perenssioDS to our observation. 
We learn that die affection occurs, firom what ire othep- 
ways know ; and {ram the facts thu? attained, it is com- 
petent to infer the whole fact of tihis sensible content. 

It is important to cBstingoisli sensation, as a prindttre 
fact, from all conscious feeling wMch comes in subse- 
qnentlj, and by occasion of the sensatiim. The impres- 
sion npon the organ of sense may be termed a feeBng, 
but inasmuch as it is antecedent to all consciousness of 
it, such feeling can be blind only and operate solely as 
an instinct. The feeling that c(Hnes after the sensation, 
and by occasion of it through a perception, is wholly in 
Consciousness, and influences the mind as an intelligent 
motire. It is properly an emotion. Thus, muedc excites 
a peculiar feeling as an agreeable emotion; but such 
feeling is completely separated firom all blind feeling in 
sensaticm. The moving air, which propagated the instra- 
mentfiJ vibrati(ms to the ear, on coming in contact wiili 
that organ, made its impression on it and induced aa 
aflfoction in it, and by reason of the mutual action and 
reaction of air and organ a content for a sound was 
^ven. But, as yet, this is not perceived. The sensa- 
tion is in its chaotic state, witiiout fonn and distinctness^ 
untfl the spiritual intelligence brood over it, and construct 
it into a definite tone in the consciousness. All tiie 
tones and tiieir relation in harmony mnst be so peroeired, 
and a deeper inmght into tiie harmony of tcmes must 
apprehend tiie tune that is being carried id<mg in them^ 
and then the living sentiment trhich thn tune expresses 
must be clearly caught by tiie nnnd; and only till such a 
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long process has gone on beyond the feeling as sen8ad(my 
can the agreeable feeling as emotion from the muidc come 
out. The blind feeling as sensation, and the distmct 
feeling as agreeable emotion in consciousness, are wholly 
unlike, and in the processes of mental activity are £atr 
apart from each other. 

This discrimination is more specially important in tiie 
sense of touch, as the sensation and emotion are more 
liable to be here confounded. We say of a certain body, 
it feels smooth, or hard, or warm. But such smoothness, 
or hardness, or warmth, is ahready completed percepticm, 
^ying distinct quality in the consciousness, and for which 
the sensation, as content in the organ, must have been 
an antecedent condition. The smoothness here is a per- 
ception, and not at all a proper feeling ; and we (mly 
say of the body, it feeU smooth, to indicate that the 
perception is one of touch, and not that the perception 
is at all an emotion. This perception of smoothness is 
the occasion of an agreeable feeling as emotion. Thus, 
my fingers come in contact with a piece of velvet, and 
the action and reaction is a content as a blind sensation* 
By the proper iutellectual activity, I bring the sensation 
into complete perception, and I have then the distinct 
j^enomenon in consciousness of the quality of smooth- 
ness ; and to mark the perception as that of the touch, 
I may say of the velvet, not that it looh9 smooth, but 
that it feds so. But as yet we have not reached any 
feeling as emotion. It is only as I find the perceived 
smootimess of velvet to be agreeable, and thus the 
perception awakening an emotion, that I come to the 
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conscioQSiieas of anything tiiat is pn^rly a feeling. I 
tiien slide my hand over the velvet, not that I may 
perceive its smoothness, bat that I may feel the agre^ 
able emotion it occasions. 

Sensation is, therefore, never to be taken as feeling, 
except in a blind and unconscious state. It is not an 
emotion, for that is awakened only in the agreeableness, 
or the contrary, of the thing perceived ; it is not even a 
perception in touch, which we BsjfeeU thus, for that is 
a quality brought out in the consciousness, and for which 
tiie sensation was an antecedent condition. The sensa- 
tion may be perfect, and a comjdete content of sense be 
ihus given in the organ, but if the requisite intellectual 
agency in attention does not follow, there will be neither 
a perception nor an emotion in the consciousness. Sen> 
sation may be, with no conscious emotion following it. 

The pure mind itself has no distinct organs that may 
receive any impressions given ; but it may properly be said 
of mere mental agency, that the mind affects itself in aU 
its varieties of action, and thus gives to itself a sensation 
which is a proper content for a perception. The mind, 
as such, is thus taken as an organ of sense, and any 
internal movement is an impression upon it, and thus 
inducing an affection in it ; and such affections are eadi 
as much an occasion for the proper intellectual process to 
result in the perception of a thought, an emotion, or a voli- 
tion, as an affection in a bodily organ is an occasion for 
perceiving a color, a sound, or a smell. The one mind is 
diffused throu^ all the bodily organism, and becomes 
modified in the ioqpressicHis upon bodily organs from the 
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Mter KTOfld; and such tdSMkm maybe known as exim^ 
not OP organic sensatiou: the same smd is aba mo^ 
fiedy in the impremons it makes upcm itaelf in its own 
agency; and such affections may be known as iniemal 
Gt inorganie sensation* In each case, the mofiScations 
t^nlting from the impressions eonstitnte a pnqper oofr- 
tent, which may sabseqnentty, be matured into oomplete 
perception. 

n. CoKSCiouSNESS. This is the sonree of aD convio- 
ti<m in experience, and, as general in the hnman raee^ 
has been put by ns as tlie ultimate criterion in all cases 
of disputed fiksts, which may be used in an Empirical 
Psychology. We have been frequently referring to it in 
the previous chapters, and have rested on the commcii 
acceptation of what conscioiiffliess is, and liie fiiith which 
all are constnuned to put in its testimony, wittioat any 
attempt to give an explanation of it. The place has now 
been reached for a distinct exposition and apprehenrion 
<^ consciousness, as one <^ the &ct8 in a system of I&npl- 
rieal Psychology, inasmuch as it stands in the order of 
primitive facts proximately precedent to all pereeplifm. 
When any mental activity has been comjdeted, con6ebu»> 
ness most styi intervene, or no fl^prehensien df ffaM 
activity can be effldcted. 

Oonsdousness has been very diferently apjn-ehend^ 
by differrat writers, and certaiidy not leteldom misappire- 
hended. Some have considered it as scarcely to be 
distingui^ed from personal identity ; others, as a sepa- 
rate fiumlty tot knowh^ the action of all otiier mentri 
powers ; and others, again,, as the complement and etof 
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nedaoa of all mental exerckes, inasmuch as thej are all 
held in one consciousness. Consciousness is doubtless 
ever one in the same person, (a few cases of morbid 
experience alone excepted,) otherwise some actions would 
be in one consciousness, and some in another, and the 
man's life could never be brought into one experience. 
But this does by no means confound consciousness in 
personal identity, for identity continues in and Ihrou^ 
a great number of states of unconsciousness. Nor may 
it be assumed as a distinct faculty for knowing the opera* 
tions of other faculties, for when intellectually I know 
anything, this would oblige the consciousness to an act of 
knowing that I know, and which, as knowing act, would 
still need another to know it, and thus <m endlessly with- 
out finding a first and conclusive knowing act. And 
merely to say, that it is a medium in which all other 
mental facts and states are connected, is still to ezfdain 
nothing, and really to have said nothing to any purpose. 
These different, and in some cases at least, erroneous 
conceptions of consciousness, indicate that there is some 
radical, difficulty in attaining the precise fiict of conscious- 
ness. It secures that other facts shall appear, whMe 
itself does not appear. 

If, instead of attempting to conceive consciousness as 
a distinct mentcJ fitculty, or in any way an agent putting 
forth specific exercises, we will consider it under the aaar 
logy of an inner illumination, we may both avoid many 
difficulties and gain some great advantages. When any 
organic impression is given and thus a content in sensar 
ti(Hi is attained, the self-active mind has at <Mice an occar 

8' 
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moQ for BfKmtaneoQsly going out to comidete the percep- 
tion. By on appropriate intellectual activity, hereafter to 
be described, the precise quality and its exact limits are 
constructed, and the object is thus made distinct and 
definite ; and now, if all this be conceived as accomr 
plished within the mind's own light, no fiiiher agency 
will be needed. The distinguishing and defining of the 
content in sensation is all that is necessary to make it an 
object, and when it thus appears under this mental illu- 
mination, it is the same as saying that it appears in 
consciousness, or that the mind is conscious of it. The 
conception is not of a faculty, but of a light; not of an 
action, but of an illumination ; not of a maker of j^eno- 
mena, but of a revealer of them as already made by tiie 
appropriate intellectual operation; and as thus coo- 
structed in the illuminated mental sphere, they at once 
appear to the mind, and the fact of perception is ccn^ 
summated. The content in sensation, which has been 
distinguished and defined, appears under this illumination 
as the objective; and the agency, accomplishing this 
work, appears in the same light as the sul^ective ; and 
thus both the object and subject, the not-self and self, 
are together given in the same revelation of conscious- 
ness. The reflection that the subjective agency is in 
the self, and that the objective content is from some 
other than self, is a direct discrimination of the self from 
the notnself — a finding of myself — an awakening in self- 
consciousness. 

Whenever the mind loses this discrimination between 
the subjective and the objective, there is the loss of self- 
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conacioosness. The infant has the sensation and a grow* 
ing perfection in the appn>priate constructing agency ; 
but for some length of time the in&nt is ^thout selfcon- 
sciousness, and acts only from instinct. The animal 
observes and attends, distingmshes and defines, some- 
times more acutely and accurately than man ; but the 
animal never completely separates itself from its objects, 
and thus never fully attains itself' in clear self-conscious- 
ness. So in somnambulism, a man may execute many 
most surprising transactions; walk along a precipice, 
upon the roofs of houses, climb towers and steejdes, and 
accurately guide and keep himself harmless in all these 
dangerous portions ; because he distinguishes and d^nes 
hi& sensations exactly, while he never distinguishes him- 
sdf from his objects, and is thus wholly lost to all self-* 
consciousness. So under intense excitement, the man 
whose dwelling is on fire may act most energetically; 
but in this loss of self-possession, he may often dash 
ihe frailest articles of furniture together, and throw 
his crockery and mirrors frx)m the chamber windows. 
Under violent passion also, the outrageous conduct of 
some men often show, that they have wholly lost them- 
selves ; and so also with the ravings and delirium of a 
bulging fever. 

Here too, lies the explanation of much of the wonders 
and modem miracles of animal magnetism. The mes- 
meric sleep, by whatever cause induced, unlike natu- 
ral sleep, quickens and greatiy intensifies the mental 
agency in distinguishing and limiting the sensations, but 
leaves wholly out the acti<»x of self-discrimination, and 
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the slightest suggestions and influences control the sab* 
ject, who is thus put completely wittun the power of libe 
operator. In all these cases, there is simply the absence 
of self-consciousness — the person is beside himself. Bat 
in syncope, apoplexy, etc., there is not only the loss of 
self-discrimination, but also of all power of distinguishing 
and limiting the sensations ; and when the lesion goes to 
the destruction of the newer of sensation itself, it then 
becomes death. That there is sensation distinguished 
and defined, and also self-discrimination, is altogether the 
great fact that there is self-consciousness. In the one 
illumination of consciousness, the object^ and that it is 99ty 
object, are both giiyen. The process of the thought, as 
it develops itself in reflection, to attain the truth in the 
valid being of the self and its ob^ts is wholly f<Hr 
Bational Psychology; but so far as experience is oar 
guide to facts, we have the process, as above, in tiiat 
ttental illumination which reveals the subjective and th« 
objective together. Consciousness is therefore " the li^ 
of all our seeing." 

The difficulty that has always been found in deter* 
mining what coi^ciousness is, at once hereby ex^dains 
itself. It is sufficient to vouch for itself, Ihat it is ; but 
it is not competent to reveal within itself what it is. It 
is a li^t in which other tilings appear, but is too pure 
that it should itself be seen. It reveals all that can be 
brought within it, but it cannot be put in any position 
where it may represent itself. Without it, nothing can 
appear — it is thus primitivdiy conditional for all percq>- 
tion — but while in it the mind sees all other tinngiy 
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there k no fi^t hi^er {ban it, by wbich the mind can 
fiee the c(»t8cioii8D686 itself. 

m. Mkntal states, as OAPAcrnss fob knowikg, 
FBBLIN0, AKD WILUHG. The self^ustiye mind is perpet- 
ually ener^ang in varied specifie exercises, which are 
each readily distingnished iQ ccmscioasness. Some of 
these exercises are perceptions, reflections, rec<dlections, 
comparisons, abstractions, etc., all of which are in some 
way subservient to the process of knowing. Others are 
sympathies, aSectioDS,emotbns, passions, etc., all indaded 
in some department oi feeling. Others, again are pre- 
ferences, choices, purposes, roUtions, etc., and all in some 
way concerned in wHMng. The one mind is the scarce 
of all these difierent exercises, and must put them forth 
at separate tames and on diflferent occasions, and must 
therefore in some way modify itself conformably to its 
diverse operations. As one agent, in the several ways 
of knowmg, feeling, and willing, the one self-active mind 
must be in different states, in order to put forth the exer- 
cises which are peculiar to each kind of operation. It 
may here be assumed, that all single exercises of the 
human mind may be included in one or the other of these 
kinds of operation, and thus stand connected with either 
knowing, or feeling, or willing. Such assumption will be 
subsequently verified, but in taking it for the present, it 
will be competent to say, that inasmuch as the states of 
mind must vary as the kinds of general operation vary, 
so there must be the three general states of mind, as 
knowing, feeling, and willing. 
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In all htimaii experience, there is often fhe conscioti^ 
ness that the mind is unprepared for certain exercises, to 
ffhich at other times there is a readiness. At one time 
the man thinks with difficulty, and at another time mHi 
great facility. When absorbed in thought, there is a 
conscious unpreparedness in the mind, to open itself to 
tiie flow of emotion ; and when overwhehned with feeling, 
the mind is prepared for neither patient thought nor 
stedfast resolution; and thus generally, if the mind is 
prepared for one kind of operation, it is in tiiat unpre- 
pared for another kind. A general state of mind is 
necessary, therefore, as preliminary and preparatory to 
all specific activity. The general state, in fact, becomes 
a capacity for the specific acts included witiiin that kind 
of operation. We may say, in general, that the mind 
has the capacity for knowing, feeling, and willing ; but 
a direct capacity to specific action, under either kind of 
operation, is not attained, except as the mind goes into 
its state appropriate for such action, and this direct pro- 
duction of the capacity is one of the prinutive facts of 
mind. We may be conscious of many important fisicts 
connected with this direct capacity for specific action, 
and the clear apprehension of them will prepare us 
direcdy for the determination of the peculiar metibod 
necessary in attaining and classifying all the other facts 
of mind. 

The mind, as self-actiye, produces itself into several 
different general states, which thus become each respec- 
tively a capacity for specific single exercises. It is here 
assumed that all single acts may originate in one or the 
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other of tihese general states, and ^hicli states we wiU 
here denominate, from their different kinds of capacity, 
as — THE Intellbctual Statb; the Emotive State; 
and THE Willing State. These we will now farther 
investigate. 

1. TheBC general stixtes may he dearly dUmndnated 
in coTtsciaicmess. 

When you take your seat before a public speaker and 
he rises to address you, there may be a very clear ccm* 
Bciousness that your mind has gone out into a general state, 
before a single word has been uttered. There is, as 
yet, no specific exercise, but only a state of mind indue- 
ing a capacity for particnkr exercises. Itisnotatten- 
tion, for there is no voice to which the attention may be 
applied ; It is not perception, for there is no c<mtent in 
the sense to be apprehended ; it is not thou^t, for there 
has been no thought communicated or awakened. It is 
simply a readiness to act, in any and all of these specific 
exercises, as the occasion shall offer ; and is therefore, a 
state of mind capacitating for knowing, when tiie occa- 
Eoon for knowing shall have been given. It is, thus, an 
Intellectual State. So also, with an audience, before the 
curtain rises which covers some scenic representation ; 
each mind has put itself in a state to know, when any 
thing shall be uncovered to its perception. And so, 
again, in the expectation of some musical performance ; 
before the sounds have been ^ven, and the opportunity 
afforded for attending to their inner meaning in the tone 
they will embody, the mind has already gone into an 
intellectual state in reference thereto. This may also 
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be lame in reference to anj other sense ; as the touchy 
taste or smell ; and in reference to all mental acti(m for 
knowing in aoj way ; as remembering, thinking, reflect- 
ing, etc. The self-activity goes oat into an intellectual 
state, as preparatiye for any specific exercises that may 
be conc^m^d in kiiowing ; and when the conditions are 
given, the specifice exercises for knowing are then pro- 
duced, and the apprehension of the object or theme is 
consummated. 

If now, the mind maintain itself wholly in the intel- 
lectual state, and exhaust all its activity in the intensity 
to know, there will be no preparation for emotion. But 
when, instead of abiding in the intellectual state, it 
opens itself for the coming up of the emotions which the 
discourse, the scene, or the tune, may be adapted to 
excite ; there will in this be the consciousness of quite a 
different state, and that in it there is the capacity to 
quite a different set of exercises, from all that is oim- 
cerned in knowing. Simply as having gone into the 
intellectual state, the mind was not thus prepared to 
feel ; and if it should wholly absorb itself in intellectual 
action, it would have no capacity to feel, and no specific 
emotions would be exercised. The self-activify must 
produce itself into quite a different state, which we have 
termed the Emotive State, qr its action would be a know- 
ing without feeling. So also, in solitary tiliought and 
silent speculation. I may be intent merely to know ; or 
I may pass out of the state adapted only to dry thought, 
and assume a state which is also in readiness to feel ; 
aai my intensQ speculation will th«ti become a sweet 
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meditation, in which the mind will not only be fiQed widi 
thought, but will also overflow with emotion. 

But we will carry out this discrimination still farther. 
You may ima^e yourself to have been among the audi-^ 
ence, which listened to the great Athenian Orator in one 
of his terrible Phillipcs. In an intellectual state, you 
apprehended his exordium, so appropriate, so captivating; 
his narration of topics and airangement of matter, s<i 
skilful, so logical ; his delineation of acts and events, so 
graphic, so consecutive ; and his whole argument, so com» 
prehensive, so conclusive ; that your mind was elevated 
€bnd filled with the thought which revealed and proved, 
and made you to know so much. But you did not rest 
merely in knowing. You opened your mind to emotion, 
smd felt the glow of patriotism, the deep sense of national 
honor, the shame of servitude, the disgrace of cowardice, 
and burning indiffiation against the <yrant. Butneitiier 
did you rest in this state of deep emotion. In your self* 
activity, you roused every energy of your ^akindled 
spirit, and held aU ready for the most prompt and deter- 
mined execution, while you shouted with the thousands of 
Atiiens~— ^^ Let us march against Philip." You found 
in yourself the capacity for a strong will, and the putting 
forth tiie most strenuous exertions. This last state of 
willing is cleariy distinct in the consciousness frooi either 
of the former. 

As concisely illustrative of these three distinct general 
states, I adduce the following examjdes from the sacred 
Scriptures. When Cornelius had sent for Peter by the 
direction of an angel, and had already rec^ved him int9 
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}aa house, he says : ^^ Now, therefore, are we all here pi«> 
sent before God, to h«ar all tibings that are c<»nmaii<ied 
thee of God." — ^Acts x, 33. They were m the intel- 
lectual state. Again, Hie Psalmist in great distress^ 
Icmgs for the communion and manifested approbation of 
God, and waits for liie emotions which his spiritual pre- 
sence would induce, and he says, ^^ My soul waiteth for 
(he Lord, more than they that watch for the morning.'* 
— Ps. C3CXX, 6. Here i» as manifestly the emotire state^ 
And finally, when Saul bad been stricken to the earth 
by the brightness of a miraculous vision, and he found 
himself ready to undertake any duty divinely commanded, 
he cries, "Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?" — ^Acts, 
k, 6. A clear ease is ^ven in tins of the willing state* 

2. The occ(mon9 for going out in 9uch general 
capacities. 

An original peculiarity of mind may be an occasioii 
for these general mental states, in reference to particular 
ends of action. To some minds it is natively congenial 
to follow a particular caitmgj or to pursue a particular 
branch in literature, science, or art. The poet, maihemar 
tician, painter, or sculptor, seem often to have an innate 
propensity each to his special employment; and different 
trades and occupations often find such as have their 
natural adaptations to tiie particular pursuits. In all 
such cases, an occasion is given in the original bias of 
the mind for the self-activity to go readily out into a 
capacity both to know, to feel, and to will, in reference 
to the given end. 
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- In the flame way, the peculiar temperament^ in the 
eoDstitational formation, may be an occasion for the self* 
active mind, to put itself in a readiness to know, feel and 
will in certain congenial directionst Prompting occa« 
sions also, are often giren, fixnn the thoasand contingent 
oircnmstances in which the man may be placed, and from 
the casual incidents that fiill around him^ by which the 
mind is induced to put itself in a new attitude^ and go 
out into a diiferent general state from that previously 
occupied. Under any one of these conditions, a sponta- 
neous movement puts the mind, at once, in tiie appro- 
priate state for particular acts of knowing, feelings or 
willing, in reference to a particular end. 

Sometimes We are cotiscious of an eflfort of will to hold 
ourselves in readiness for specific acts toward specific 
objects, and such acts of the will become themselves an 
occasion for the self-activity to put itself into the wished 
for capacity. But in All sudh occ&»<his it is important 
to note, that tiie state is not itself a volition; it is not the 
direct product of the will, but immediately produced by 
the self-activity on occasion of the will prompting to it« 
Just as jm act of recollection may be prompted by an 
occasion of willing, while the remembering is not at all a 
vdition, but the spontaneous product of the self-active 
mind in recalling its past perceptions. In ail cases, the 
general state as capacity is attained, by the spontaneous 
movement of the self-active mind into it ; and whether 
by occasion of native mental peculiarity, or of constitu- 
tional temperament, or casual circumstances, or an effi>rt 
of win, the producti<m is immediately from tiie spontar 
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neotm 8elf«ciivity. Willing may ^ve occasion fer llio 
moyement, but no aet of urill can produce the state ^Aer 
to know, to feel, or to will. It may veiy often be widied^ 
when the wiU cannot attain it, and &n0 volition ia often 
Hot an adequate occamon for it* A ready stf^ to know, 
or to feel, or to wiU, in a ^ciflc direction, is often ae 
impossible to be reaohed by wilSng, as an act of clear 
recollection, or a state of sleep* Whatever the oecaeion 
given, tiie selfactivily goes directly out in ihe production 
of tiie respective capacity, and spontaneously projects 
itself fn»n one state into another. As tiie first act of 
knowing, in tiie infant mind, must have been spontane- 
ous, with no occasion of a previous volition, 00 is every 
general state spontaneous, though often by oecasioii of 
volition. 

B. The order qf eonneetum in tiMe gmeral mental 

The sdf-active mind produces in itself these diffident 
capacities according to an invariable order, and while the 
law for such order cannot be brought into conSciouAiesSy 
the fact is manifestiy given in common experience. This 
order, as ^ven in fact, it is quite important fuDy'to 
attain. 

The ifdelUetual state is immediatetff from the %df'^ 
octit^ify.— On occasion being ^ven, the mind by its spon- 
taneous activity, produces itself directly into an intel* 
lectual state, and stands prepared to act specifically in 
any exercise connected witii knowing in that particular 
direction. This may as well be from a state to know in 
reference to a diflforent olgect^ as from a state of feeHng^ 
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or of ^vilfing. The mind, in a state to know all that a 
speaker may say, is not in that also in a state to know 
tiie music which an orchestra may be about to perform. 
The mind, in a state for the speaker, would be conscious 
of a manifest change, if the speaker should be suddenly 
removed and the orchestra at once presented* But in 
such case, and in aU cases, the mind does not need to go 
into an emotive state, nor a willing state, in order that it 
may take an intellectual state. Whatever be its present 
state, it needs only the proper occasion, aad it immedi- 
ately fHToduces itself into the required intellectual state. 

The emotive state is attained only in connection with 
the intellectual state. — ^Emotion camiot be, except tixe 
object in which the emotion is to terminate be first ^ven. 
But this object is given only as it is known ; and it is 
known (Hily in an intellectual state ; and thus without a 
state to know, there cannot be a state to feel. If I am 
not ready to know any object, I camiot be in readiness 
for any emotion which is to terminate in that object. 
Tins is quite manifest in consciousness not only, but also 
appears in daily observation and experience. The mind, 
that reluctates any emotion, directiy evades all occasion 
for bringing that object into consciousness; and the 
mmd, that rejoices in any feeling, seeks also to keep tiie 
object within knowledge. 

A most kind and benevolent provision in human nature 
is based wholly on this fact, and designed to obviate the 
evil consequences of any excessive and absorbing pas- 
sion. When the object in which the passion tenninates 
is vividly present in the mind, the emotion rises in its 

9* 
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highest intensiiy , and thus becomes a violent paroxysm of 
passion, and then bursts from its own fullness, and flows 
ofF in its own peculiar channels. Deep grief rents itself 
in sobbing and tears, or, in its most passionate excite- 
ment, rends the garmente, beats the breast and tears the 
hair ; while joy overflows in laughter and singing, and 
when most excited, boisterously leaps and dances. In 
proportion to the intensity of the passion, is the violence 
of its explosion, and in this very outburst is the provision 
for its relief. The object is by this, for the moment, 
thrown out of the consciousness ; the image which occar 
sions the excitement fades away, or for the time is wholly 
vanished, and the emotion ebbs accordingly. Succes- 
sive ebullitions of passion, may thus occur, and overflow 
again and again in reference to the same object; but 
this violent paroxysm is nature's kind interposition to 
snatch the object temporarily from the view, that its 
tides of feeling may not overwhelm the spirit. How 
salutary this is, may be estimated from the sad conse- 
quences of a passion which finds no such vent finom 
nature, and leaves the fixed attention concentrated upon 
the object without cessation! The reason is overpow- 
ered, and often incurable madness succeeds. 

The willing state is attained only in connection with 
both the intellectual and the emotive states. — ^A choice, 
or any act of the will, demands an object in which it 
may terminate, as truly as does an emotion. We can 
not choose except as there is something in the conscious- 
ness on which the choice may fix itself. There must 
thus be some object as known, and thus the necessity for 
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an intellectaal state. But die mere dry apprehension 
of an object is not a sufficient occasion for a choice. 
There is nothing which can properly be called a motiye 
or reason. Some feeling must be awakened towa^rds the 
object, either of desire or obligation, or the conditions 
for a Tolition are not ^ven. We cannot choose, unless 
there be something congenial to be attained in the choice, 
and this can occur only in an emotive state. As well no 
object, as an object which awakens no feeling of interest, 
or of duty. The willing state, as capacity for putting 
fortii any roluntary exercises, must thus be preceded by 
both an object known, and an object felt, and must thus 
be occasioned by both an intellectual and an emotiye 
state. In these only is the condition of willing at all 
^ven. 

4. TTiese general %taU9 <rf mind may he blended in 
the cansciotisness, bid not confounded. 

^e intellectaal state may, under certain conditions, 
he taken by itself alone, but the emotive state cannot 
stand out separate from the intellectual state. So soon 
as an intellectual state should cease, the object of know- 
ledge must fall away from the consciousness; and as this 
was the end in which tiie emotion tenmnated, with the 
loss of the object, the feeling must also become extinct. 
We are quite' conscious, that only in tiie object known 
can any feeling be maintained; and thus, that except 
aa mtellectual state blend with the emotive, tiie condir 
tion for the latter cannot be given. The willing state, 
moreover, must stand blended with both the intellectual 
4md emotive states, and cannot find its conditions tor 
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being taken, except as bo& Ae knowing and the feeEng 
are at the same time in exercise. Only as the object is 
in consciooffliess, can there bj any emotion; imd only as 
some emotire exercise is put forth, can tiiere be any 
occasion for willing, inasmuch as no vcJition can be, witiL 
out some motive in the susceptibility; and thus a state 
of willing must blend with both a state of knowing and a 
state of feeEng. The intellectual state may be in com- 
plete isolation ; the emotiye state cannot be, except as 
blended with Hie intellectual ; and the willii^ state can 
not be, except as in combination with both the intel- 
lectual and the emotive states. 

But, when thus blended, tiiey are by no means con* 
founded in the consciousness. We can readily discrimi- 
nate the one from the others, even when they all stand 
in combination. When I choose one &om two or moro 
objects, I may be distinctly conscious of botii knowing 
the object, and of feelmg an interest in it, at the same 
time tiiat my will goes out in an executive act to attain 
it. They are in exercise together; and the g^ieral 
states, which capacitate for their exercise, are also 
togetiier ; and I am conscious of their blended being, at 
tiie same time that I discriminate the one fix>m the other. 
The blending is without confusion ; as in the white li^ 
all the colors are ^ven, but which are also readUy dis- 
criminated through the prismatic medium. Knowing, 
feeling, and willing all coalesce in every voUtion^and yet 
are all distinguished, each from each, in the conscioush 
ness ; and the general states, as capacities for each, alike 
eoalesce, and are alike distingdahed. 
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6. Theu eapaeilie9 may ordiiMrify he perfetuated Ig 
a $te€^ast purpose. 

As before showQ, a satiTe bias of mind and a ecHisti- 
ttttioiial temperament may stand as permanent occasions 
for a state of knoiving, feeling, and iriHing, in that direo- 
tioa to wbich nature prompts* The natnre artist is ever 
prompt to know, feel, and will in reference to his fitvorite 
iofies. The native poet, or mathematician, is perma- 
nently in readmess for all specific exercises, which relate 
to his c<mgenial pursuit. But aside from ail eonstitift- 
ticmal bias, an act of will may be an occasi(Hi for the self- 
aetiye mind to produce within itself the required general 
capacity. C<»nmonly^ by a decided yoluntaiy act, the 
rand «an be put into either the intellectual, emotive, or 
willing state ; and thou^ the state is iK>t itself willed, 
yet is it indnced by occasion of willing. And as the 
elate was induced by occasion of a vofamtaiy act, so, 
Qsdinaifly, may it be perpetuated, by making the Tohm- 
taiy action to become a 8ted£Mt purpose. Thia is quali- 
fled by saymg, ordinarily; for tibere aro scHoetimas 
essmpt and extraordinary cases, ^riien no volition can 
be made an occasion tor either of the gaiecal states of 
mind now contemplated. 

As an illustration, the presentation of a book may be 
Sttp{K)8ed, and this may be an occasion for the mind, 
^ther apontaneously or through a volition, to go into a 
state to know the thou^ta of the author as the reading 
<^ the book shall prepress from page to page. This state 
may be p^petuated, to an indefinite extent, by fisng a 
ated&st purpose in reference to it: and while the atteo- 
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fion mi^t readQj be diverted, and Ae inteUectaal steto 
in reference to the book be transient, if all waa left to tiie 
control of mere passing occasions, yet this detded pur- 
pose may hold the mind intent to knoir, until ibe reading 
of the book is finished. So, also, mth the state to feel 
&e emotions, which the meaning of Ihe bo(^ may oeoar 
ffion ; and voluntarily to put in practice, what the bode 
may enjom ; a settled purpose may perpetuate all iliese 
states, and prevent the mind from passing off into otiier 
engagements. Thus, also, a man may fix on some pur^ 
suit for years, or for life ; and in this seMed purpose 
tiiat fixes a perpetual calling, an occasion will be given 
for a perpetcud state of readiness, to know, feel, and will, 
all that may at any time be disclosed, as bearing upon 
the success of that engagement. 

Even against the prompting of occasional circumstances^ 
or the native bias of c6nstitutional temperament, a strong 
and decided purpose may ^ve the condition in which the 
self-activo niind shall go into a permanent state, to know, 
feel, and will, as would otherwise be wholly uncongenial. 
Hus, a man may discipline his own powers, and correct 
any constitutional biases, and educate himself to very- 
different habits of thought, emotion and execution, fironi 
such as would have been prompted by circumstances <nr 
native inclinations. Thus, also, when any perpetuated 
states have been long retained, and habits of thought, 
emotion, and practice have been formed ; a strcmg and 
resolute will may be an occasion for inducing general 
states of knowing, feeling, and willing in quite different 
directions ; and thereby induce to the breaking up of old 
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fcatnts, and <xf forming otherg ihafc sliall be verj diflfer- 
ent. No habit of thought, or feeling, or acting, is itself 
directly inlled ; Hie yolition may become an occacdon fcNr 
&e mind to pass into partictdar apti^tades for knowing or 
feeling, and ihe repetition of consequent successive exer- 
eises forms and confirms the habit. 

6. No ffenerid 9tate wUl he permafMnUy except by a 
9etUed purpose. 

When constitutional biases become an occaaon for 
specific habits of thought, feeling and willing, the consti- 
iatikmal inclination is soon also seen to have induced a 
corresponding determination of the will, and thus a moral 
no less than a constitutional dispomtion is settied. A 
change hencefortii, if effected, must not only counteract 
constitutional temperament, but also deep seated pur- 
poses. ^^ Old things must pass away, and all things 
become new." But where no particular bias is giyen 
fiom nature, and only passing circumstances prompt the 
mind to go into its general states, these will be especially 
fiuctuating and imstable, if not held in one direction by 
occafidon of a stedfie^t purpose. One state comes and 
goes, and others follow in fleeting succession, as summer 
shadows chase each other over the landscape, and the 
whole mental activity is in continual ebb and flow, with 
no steady current or perpetuated direction. Spontane- 
ously will the self-active mind project itself from one 
state to another, as passing occasions are ^vcn, and 
never continue long in one stay. 

Should any mind attempt to hold itself in suspense 
between two ^ven ends of action, with no stedfast pur- 
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pose in eitii^ direction^ there will ad<»i be a ptiiiiful con- 
sciousness of the impracticability of maintaiiung such a 
positiicm. The activity will soon have dipped awaj firom 
all direction to either object, and the ejperciaes of thoaght, 
and feeling, and willing, are soon g(»ng out on wb<dly 
different ends. But whep, afW due deliberatioiiy a 
stedfast purpose is taken in reference to any ofcgect, this 
becomes at once an occasion for the mind to go into a 
pennauent state in reference to that otgect, aiid to know, 
feel, and will, whatever the interests of that purpose may 
demand. It is not necessary that the purpose be a p^> 
petual ener^2sing of tike will ; the one fixed purpose has 
becA the occasion &t &e self-activity to go into a perma- 
nent state; and, except such permanent purpose be 
taken, tiie mind will not hold in a perpetuated capacity 
for either knowledge, emotion, or volitiim. Nothing 
makes the man con£Hstently stedfast, in either intet- 
lectual character, affection, or voluntary action, but the 
perpetual doimnion <^ a deep and stedfast purpose. He 
is else ^^ double-minded," and of course ^^ unstable in aU 
his ways." 



In the foregoing General Facts we have one, pei^na- 
nent, self-active mind ; and in the Primitive Facta, we 
have sensation, consciousness, and the self-active mi^d 
as competent to go spontaneously into the statea whi^ 
capacitate it specifically to know, to feel, and to wilU 
The one mind is the actor in all ; but it must paps mta 
successive states, in order tiiat it may produce within 
Itself the capacity to particular exercises in either. ll?« 
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now affirm, that ilie self-actiye tomi is eompetent to pro- 
d\]€e in itself general states or capacities for these three 
modes of activity, to know, to feel, and to will ; these 
tiiree, no more and no less. They all exist, as thus 
produced, in consciousness ; and we are also quite con- 
scious of our impotence to induce within us ike capaci- 
ties for any other varieties of mental activity. We can 
act in no other capacities than as intellectual, sentient, 
and voluntary beings. Aside from the primitive bcia 
already attained, and which are precedent to and prepa- 
ratory for tiiese, all human mental agency is confined to 
faiowing, feeling, and willing. We have in this the 
natural order for our psycholo^cal dassifioation. Many 
have forced all mental &cts within two divisions, substan- 
tially those of knowing and willing, though using different 
ways of expressing tiiem ; but tiie appeal is here confir 
dentiy made to common consciousness, that the exercises 
in the emotive state are different in kind from the exer- 
cises of either knowing or willing, and that a sharp line 
of discrimination stands between these facts. As all 
emotion and sentiment di£krs from all knowledge and 
volition, so it differs from sensation, properly so called. 
Sensation precedes perception, and is a necessary condi- 
tion for it ; emotion succeeds the perception, and springs 
by direct occasion from it. We need to find a capacity 
for mental acts which is not at all employed in knowing 
or in willing, nor at all implied in organic sensation. A 
confounding of things which so much differ can only 
induce perplexity, absurdity, and error. The following 
18 the true order of Mental Clasfflfication : — 

10 
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The oapacity for knowing, is — Thb Iktelleot. 

The capacity for feeling, is — The SuscKPTlBiLiTr. 

The capacity for willing, is — The Will. 

1. The Sense. 
L Ths Iitcelleot. » • . { 2. The Understanding. 

S. The Reason. 

1. The Animal. 
n. The Susceptibility. { 2. The Rational. 

3. The Spiritual. 

1. Immanent Preferences. 

nr. The Will ^2. Gt)veming Purposes. 

3. Desultory Volitions. 

IV. The competekot of man, with such gapact- 

TIBS, TO attain THE END OF HIS BBINa. 



FIRST DIVISION. 



THE INTELLECT. 



Tbs Bfind, as Litellect^ is inclusive of iihe entire capa- 
cily for knowing, whefher in direct perception, condnd- 
mg in judgments, or compreliending in universal princi* 
pies. All mental exercises subservient to any form of 
knovdng, and wbich come clearly within consciousness, 
are &ct8 belon^g to the intellect. Conception, recollec- 
iion, association, abstraction, comparison, etc., all come 
within this division, as being somehow concerned in the 
processes of knowing. The products of the intellect, 
when they are wholly subjective, and the creations of 
mind itself, are termed Intellections; and when they 
apply to an objective existence, they are termed Cogmr 
tions. Sometimes this distinction is made by calling tiie 
former jmre cognitions, and tiie latter empirical cogni- 
tions. Sometimes, also, the cognitions are characterised 
firom the different functions of knowing, as seme-cogoir 
tion, UTukrstancUnff-cogpiiixmy or rea«(mrCOgnition. 

The mind, as intellectual capacity, has tiiree distinct 
fonctions of operation, and from which we are to recog. 
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nize ibree different Faculties for knoiving, each peculiar 
to itself in its forms of knowledge and tiie kind of cogni- 
tions attained. All confounding of one with others must 
necessarily induce obscurity into the system of psycho- 
logy, and ultimately disclose itself in great error both 
philosophical and practical. This exact analysis will 
especiaUy evince iis necessity, in the conring Divisions 
of the Susceptibility and the WiU, nor can either be cor- 
rectly apprehended without it. These three different 
Faculties in the one capacity for knowing, are : 1. The 
Sense. 2. The Understanding. 3. The Reason. 
These will be examined in three different Chapters, 
and the particular facts under each attained, esqpouaded, 
and assigned to their {daces in their proper order. So 
far as it may conduce to a more clear and &n appreheft- 
eion of the more important elements in some of these 
divisions, they will be investigated more formally imder 
separate sections. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SENSE. 

The prinutiye fact of Sensatkm has alreadj be^i found, 
as a content in the vital organ, which an intellectoai pio^ 
cess is to bring to a complete perception. It has been 
common to apply ihe term Sense only to ike capacity for 
taking this content in the sensation, leaving the intellect 
tiial process for a matured perception to come in undar 
some other appellation. In this view, sense is no &culty 
ibr knowing, but only a receptivity for such content as 
may, subsequentiy, be brought into knowledge. But the 
whole intellectual process for produong the seasataon 
^ven, into an object in perception, is so utterly difttinct 
from all other forms of knowing, that it must needs have 
its separate consideration, and be assigned to its i^iopri- 
ate position, and must therefore have its distinctive name. 
And while the term sense may properly apply to the 
receptivity, yet by no means k the work of the sense cosft- 
pleted in merely receiving the content, and only so when 
it has been completely envisaged in a dbtinct and deft- 
mte phenomenon. We thus leave that part of the sense 
which is only capacity for rec^ving, to what has already 
been said in connection with the prhuitive fact of Bexaat- 
tion ; and here con^der only the part, which pertains to 
the intellectual process of bringing out the sensation to a 
clear perception, and the peculiarities of the object so 

10* 
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attained. The sense, thus, may embrace both sensation 
and perception — the receiving of the content and the 
completed representation of it — but while neither part 
should be held to exclude the other, the latter only can 
come within the consideration of the intellectual process 
as a knowing act. 

The Sense, therefore, as in the diyisi<m of the intellect, 
includes only the process of knowing, and the peculiari- 
ties of that which is so known ; and is, thus, the faculty 
for attaining cogmiions through sensation. This faculty 
for knowing in sense may be best studied by observing 
the distinction into JSxtemal Sense and Internal Sense* 

Section I. The External Sense. This applies to 
the tsyovlty for perceiving through the media of bodily 
organs. These organs are the eye, ear, skin, nose and 
tongue, and which receive their content in sensation for 
objects in vicdon, hearing, touch, smell and taste. A 
edxth sense is sometimes made, by separating in touck 
U&e sensibility of the skin, and tiie resistence of muscular 
pressure. From the first is given the content which is 
perceived as heat and cold, titulation and irritation; 
firom the last is attained the sensation which is perceived 
as hardness, roughness, weight, etc. Sufficient atten- 
tion has already been given to sensation. In it we have 
a content that is, as yet, wholly undiscriminated and 
undefined. It is in the living organ only, and not yet 
in the consciousness as any known object. In order 
that it may be so known, an intellectual operation is 
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neoeesary, by which this content in blind feeling shall be 
completely set in clear consciousness. 

Two things are to be effected. The intellectual 
agency must first determine what the content is, as dis- 
tinguished from all others that have or may be given ; 
and secondly, this agency must determine iiB limits, in 
all ihe ways in which limitation can be referred to it, 
and in this how much the content is ; the first operation 
may be known as Observation^ and the second as Attenr 
Hon, We will give each of these more particularly. 

Observation. — Sensation merely gives a content in ttie 
organ for a perception, but it does nothing towards 
making that content to appear in consciousness, as a 
dktmct object. It is occasion for the selfactive mind 
to pass into an intellectual state, and by a purely intel- 
lectual process to dUtinffuish the particular sensation. 
This purely distinguishing act is what is meant by obaer- 
yaiion. It avails to ^ve the content in sensation as a 
distinct object. 

As thus brou^t into distinct appearance, it becomes 
properly a phevhomenon^ and what was before undistin- 
guished content in sensation, now becomes a quoMiy^ 
^criminated from all others and known in its own pecu* 
liarify. The distinguishing of the sensation, as belonging 
to its appropriate organ, gives the qtialify as distinct in 
hmi; viz. color, as sensation in the eye, distinct from 
sound, as sensation in the ear, or smell, as sensation in 
the nose, etc. The distinguishing of the content in the 
same organ, from all others that may be given in it, 
determines the quality in its distinct variety; viz. a red 
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eohtj as dijaeriminated from any other, or &o peeidiar 
noise, or odor, as distinct from all other sounds or smdla. 
The content is thus separated in its kind from aU others, 
and also in its variety from all others, and made to stand 
out in consciousness in its own individtialityy as having 
nothing farther to be separated from it, or discriminated 
in it, but which now appears in its own peculiar identity. 

It is to be carefully noted that obseryation is exclu*- 
avely a distinguishing act, and does notlung beyond a 
complete discrimination of the quality both in its kind 
and variety. When I have intellectually distinguished 
the sensation as a content in visi<m, and thus the quality 
of color in kind; and then have farther distinguished 
the particular color in the vision, and thus have fomid 
&e peculiar varietiy, I have fulfilled the whole work of 
observation, ^e distinguishing may go on through all 
di&rences in variety, till the quality has nothing fSeurther 
tiu^ can be discriminated as dividing it from others, and 
thus be completely and exactiy individualized ; and in 
this is exhausted the entire function of observation. It 
results in making the content to be a distinct object in 
the e(ms<»ousne8s. 

Attention, — ^When a sensation has been distinguished 
m kind and variety, by an observing act, there is ^ven 
in this, a distinct, but not yet a definite object to the 
consciousness. We need, fEurther, a purely intellectual 
agency which shall completely define the quality within 
its own limits. When we have distinct quality^ we need 
also to go fetrther to complete the perception, and attain 
the definite qwmtity. This is effected in att^itioin. As 
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fimesmMoa was exdosively a Astmgiiishing act, so Mei^ 
Hon. is wholly a constracting aet. Not a koUUng to^ 
(ad teneo) but a fetching to (ad tendd) die limits of 
the object. 

An attending agency, as a c<»nplete fik^ m the con* 
ieionffiiess, may be best suggested to the apprehenoon 
in tibe following manQcr. If I would possess any pure 
diagram, in simple mental space, I must in my own Intel* 
lectual agency constmct it; it will not somehow come 
into liie mind of itself. I can have no pure maihema* 
tical line, except as in my intellectual agency I assume 
some point and produce it through directly Cimtiguous 
points, conjoimng all into one form, and thus I draw ihe 
line. Thus of all pure figures, simple or conqdicated, 
circles, squares, triangles, and all sections of them, I can 
not subjeciiTely possess ihem, except as I intellectually 
construct them. K now, you will car^ully note in con- 
sciousness ihis constructing agency, which describes pure 
mathematical figure, you will in it attain the precise fact 
of an act of attention. 

The distinct quality appears in consciousness from tiie 
act of observation, but as given in apace it is as yet 
utterly formless. An intellectual agency must construct 
it, by describing its entire outline and apprehending its 
complete limits, and thus brin^g its definite i^pe into 
the consciousneds. Whether it be quality in vision or in 
touch, the attending agency must stretch itself all about 
it, or brood entirely over it, and thus take it in its exact 
Ihnits and determine what space it fills. Tho quality^ ; 
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gLren in observation, is thus detentdnod as to its qiianiaty 
in space bj attention. 

So the distinct quality, as ^ven in tmcy is by obser^ 
ration alone wholly without period. An intellectual 
agency must again construct it. Taking the distinct 
quality at the instant of its appearance, and conjoining 
tiie successive instants into one period up to the time of 
its disappearance, and thus stretclung over the whole 
from beginning to concluding limit, the quantity of time 
that it has occupied is determined, and we have the 
quality now in its deiGbnite duration. 

So, moreover, the distinct quality, as ^ven in degree^ 
is wholly measureless by the act of observation alone* 
An intellectual agency must be^ at the point of an 
arifidng affection in the sense, and follow up, through all 
degrees of intensity in the sensation, to the point actually 
reached by the content in the organ, and thus by stretch- 
ing over all degrees from zero to the given limit of affec- 
tion, the full measure of the content in sensation is deter^ 
mined, aud we have the quality in its definite amount. 

No quality can have measure in any other directions 
tium eitenaion in space, duration in time, and intensity 
of degree ; and when an act of attention has stretched 
over the limits filled by the distinct quality in all these 
several directions, it has determined it in all the forms 
which aay quality can possess, and made it to be known 
definitely in all its measures of quantity. 

The above operations of observing and attending are 
conditional for all knowledge in the sense. "Without the 
first, the quality would not be distinct, without the last it 
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would not be defimte in fonn. I may know digtiactlj a 
distant color on a sign board to be black, and yet I may 
not be able to define the color and read the letters. I 
shall in snch case have a dislinct but not a definite know« 
ledge. I may distinctly observe a white object at the 
bottom of a stream or a lake, and yet firom itie ripples 
on its surface may not by any power of attention be able 
accurately to define and exactiy know its shape. So, 
again, there may be sensation with neither obsenration 
nor attention, and in this condition the sensation remains 
in unconsciousness. So, I am often unconscious of the 
book firom which I am reading, of the chair on which I 
am sitting, and of the pavement over which I walk. The 
knowledge is as complete, as the distinguishing and defin- 
ing are perfect. One operation camiot dispense with, 
nor compensate for, the other, but both must be fully 
accomplished. 

All qualities may be distingmshed ; and all may be 
defined in the limits of time and degree ; but only the 
qualities ^ven in the vision and the touch can be fully 
defined in space. The content in the eye and the pres- 
sure of the fingers, can be constructed into complete 
shape in space, and these only. Sounds and smells can 
not be defined in shape, and only imperfectly in direction 
and distance, by the most careful attention ; and tastes 
can be defined by no limits of extension in space. Such 
are tiie facts as given in experience, but it appertains to 
national Psychology to determine the principles why our 
experience must so be. The fact of sensation is ^ven as 
primitive; the intellectual operations, distinguishing in 
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obsenration and defining in attention, bring the content* 
in sensation cUstinctly and definitely into consciousness. 
A complete object is thus before the mind, and We are 
said to apprehend it, in thus getting it Tfithin the mind's 
ffraspy oMJt of its former darkness. In its <3ippe$iranee in 
the light of c<msciousness, it is known as phen/ovMfifum ; 
and inasmuch as it has been taken through the medium 
of sensible organs, it is termed a perception. As the 
impression on the organ has been made by an existence 
&om without, the phenomenon is ascribed to outer nature 
as some quality of an external world, and perceived 
through an external sense. Thus may all the facts of 
external perception be gathered, as inclusive of all &e 
phenomena of human experience by sensible organs. 

The affection of the organ is from some external 
impulse, and no product of tihe mind, but inasmuch as the 
living mind is diffused through the entire organism, this 
affection becomes the occasion for an intellectual agency 
to distinguish and define it in the clear light of conscious- 
ness, and thus to know it as phenomen<»i. In this is 
readily determined what is objective and what subjective. 
Thus : I perceive heat. Is tins heat in my mind, or in 
the object? That which has affected the organ, and 
become a content in sensation, is from the outer world) 
and that which has distinguished and defined it, is from 
an inner agency. The affection has been given^ the 
peculiarity and the form have heen found. That which 
has come in from witiiout is to the mind wholly indistinct 
and indefinite, until in its own agency it has determined 
what, where, when, and how much it is. 
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It tibtus follows, that what has been ^ven to the sense 
is not the thing itself. That outer thing has in some way 
9.9ected the organ and induced sensation, and this sensa- 
tion it is which ^& intellect distinguishes and defines. 
Not the thing itself is made object, but the color, sound, 
smell, etc., of the thing, appears m consciousness. The 
outer thing has so affected me, that I have come to know 
it m such a mode of its being, and apprehend, not it, but 
its qualities. The qualities are real, and not mere seem- 
ing phantasies, inasmuch as there has been a real impres* 
sion and thus a real content in sensation ; but thej are 
only real qualities of things, and not the things them- 
selves. I perceive a redness, a fragrance, a silkj smooth- 
ness, through different kinds of sensation ; but I do not 
by any sense perceive ike rose^ which is red, fragrant, 
smooth, etc. Moreover, these qualities, as gained by 
sense, are single and separate in the consciousness. 
They are constructed one by one, and perceived only as 
80 many different phenomena, and cannot by any obser- 
vation or attention be put together as the attributes of 
one substance. They are known in isolation, and not in 
their connection. And still farther, to the sense all 
things are in a perpetual flow. The phenomena are to 
it, only as they are in the consciousness ; and in this, 
there is a continual arising and departing. One pheno- 
menon is rapidly succeeded by another, and with contin- 
ually varied sensations continually varied phenomena are 
perceived. And not merely do the phenomena pass 
rapidly on and off from the field of consciousness, but the 
same phenomenon to the sense is in cimtinual successioiii. 

11 
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The rays of light which give the phenomenon of color, 
and the undulations of air which occasion sound, are for 
no moment the same. The impressions on the organ are 
a series and not a constant, and thus the content in s&or 
sation is in no two instants unchanged. Like the river, 
its stream is perpetual, yet never the same. In the 
sense, all objects are coming and going, and the object 
itself is also never in one stay. Thus, the outer world 
comes into the consciousness only as to its propertaesr, 
and we perceive the qualities of things only ; and those, 
single, separate, and fleetiDg. Had we only tibe faculty 
of sense, in observation and attention, our experience 
could have no orderly connections, but would be only a 
medley of coimng and vanishing appearances. 

Section n. The Internal Sense. — ^The internal 
sense is a faculty for knowing the inner mental exercises. 
When considering the fact of sensation, we found the liv- 
ing mind itself an organ for receiving impressions from 
its own action, and thus taking a content in sensation 
with every aSecdon which its own movement induced. 
The action in its different capacities of knowing, feeling, 
and willing ^ves the different kinds of content for 
tiiought, emotion, and volition ; and, in each capacity, 
the varieties of content for peculiar thoughts, emotions, 
and volitions. The distinguishing and defining intellec- 
tual agency constructs these into complete phenomena as 
readily as the organic sensations. Inner exercises are 
hereby perceived as distinctiy and definitely as outer 
qualities, and an emotion of joy or an act of choice is as 
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ckariy in conscioiianeflB, and as truly pheDomenon, aa a 
red color or a fragrant smdL 

The diflference in die forms, wldch can be ^ren to inner 
and outer ^enomena, is alone here rCTiaifcable. Tb» 
aflfection induced in the mind b j its own action does not 
haye local poation and topical ezpanson, as does Ae con- 
tent of sensation in theeye,ortfaemoTingorgan€f tOQch, 
and thus no occasion is g^en finr the inteDectoal agency 
m attention to stretch itself oyer any spacial limits, and 
determine any locality and diape toan inner phenomenon. 
Only duration of period, and amount of intensity, can be 
determined tor any inner exercise, and thus no forms of 
space can haye any releyancy to mental ezerdses. The 
conditions of space are irhoDy impertinent to all mental 
being and action. The members of the body, and the 
body itself, can ^ye affection to its own organs, and thus 
its qualities can be constructed in space and known as 
haying extension; and the mind may be conceiyed as 
somehow diffused through the body, and thus haying 
locality ; but this is thought only and not perceiyed, and 
tiiought eyen through the medium of a supposed con- 
tamer, without being able to think where in the body the 
mind is. The mind appears only in its acts, and to these 
no place, but only period can be giyen. A thought has a 
when, but not a where ; a limit in time, but not a shape 
in space. 

As in the outer, so also in the inner sense, the pheno- 
mena are giyen single and separate. The thought, the 
emotion and the yolition are constructed in the conscious- 
ness <me by one, and we thus pereeiye the exercises iso- 
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kte one from the oUier. The act, and not the actor, 
appears ; and no operation of construction, in attrition, 
can connect the separate acts as together dependent 
tkpon one mind. Were there only the fieundty of sense, 
we should know the mental phenomena only as sucoessiTe 
appearances dancing in and out of the oonscionsness* 
These angle exercises are also in continual flow. lh» 
acts not only pass away, to be followed by otiiers, but tiis 
same exercise is a continually recurring energy, and no 
bought or emotion can stay in the consciousness for any 
two moments the same. The afiection in tiie sensation 
is only a perpetual repetition. 

In the sense, we thus know how the outer and tbe 
inner affects us. The sensations induced beccmie, in coih 
sciousness, the qualities of an outer and the exerdses cf 
an inner world. They appear, and we know tbem as 
appearances, and apprehend them as the modes of a real 
existence ; but we only perceire that which is attributed 
to things, and not by any means the things tliemselyes. 

All perception is an immediate beholding, masmuch as 
the object is put face to face before the mind in the li^ 
of consciousness. Perception is ihoa intmtiany in the s^ise 
of immediate view in consciousness. There is another 
meaning of intuition, which is a looking into things tiiem« 
selves, and is more properly indght^ but which is for the 
reason and not the sense, and is distinguished as rational 
intuition. A sense intuition is an immediate behdding in 
consciousness. This is empirieal intuition when the con- 
tent in sensation is distinguished and defined, and thus ftr 
real ^enomenon is ^ven. It is the same, whether of ofilir 
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or inner j^nomenon: a perceived thon^t or emotkxi is 
a real phenomenon, immediately beheld in oonacioQsneflB, 
as much as a perceived red color or a fragrant odor. It 
is a fUT^ intuition, when the object in conacionaness is 
'wholly the production of the intellect, without any con- 
tent in sensaticm. An intellectual operation, which shall 
be the same as an attending act, except as there is no 
ccmtent in sense to condition it, may construct any mathe- 
matical figures, or arithmetical numbers, and such pure 
Ibrms in the consciousness are what is meant by pure 
iataitkm. All pure matheniatic is thus a science of pure 
intuition, masmuch as all its modified diagrams and com- 
plicated numbers are purely intellectual creatiims, witii 
no content in sensation. The scheme, after which sudi 
pnsre ^agrams must be made, is furnished by the reastm, 
and thus no animal can be mathematician, but the c<Ma- 
Btniction itself is altogether a work in pure sense. 

Sbction in. Fancy. — ^When the oonstructiog 
agency, with no content in sensation, builds up fi)r itself 
seeming mental pictures as the semblances of real phe- 
nomena, it is termed Fimey. The objects are mere 
phantasies as a seeming, and not veritable phenomena 
as an appearing; and, though the work of an image- 
making &culty, they are not properly termed products 
of the ima^nation. Ima^nation proper is the work 
ef the pure understandmg, as will be hereafter explained, 
but the fancy belongs wholly to the pure sense. Its 
semblances are grouped together from a capricious 
interest in the mere seeming, and not from any judg- 

ir 
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ment or taste, and are thus wholly fantastic, with neither 
the principle of utility nor beauty. This faculty of 
the pure sense is lively in all the first wakings of 
the mind, and the earlier dawnings of self-consGiou&- 
ness. In a disturbed sleep, the fancy is ever busy, and 
the semblances come and depart in grotesque combina- 
tions and successions, or in more regulated order from 
previous habits of association, accordingly as the mind is 
more or less lost to all self-consciousness. There is also 
much day-dreaming, or castie-building in the air, which 
is but the empty reverie of an idle fancy. The half^tu- 
por of an opiate obscures the self-<liscrimination and sets 
loose the fancy; and the horrible hauntings of deUrium 
tremenSy or mania afpotu, are the demons of Swcy which 
torture the burning brain of the habitual inebriate. Chil- 
dren live in their fimcies, and the savage mind is always 
fantastic. Their ornaments, amusements, miudc, and 
pictures, are destitute of all living art, and are only a 
gaudy display of that which is most ostentatious or strik- 
ing to the senses. It is only after much cultivation, that 
the nund rises from the sense-play of the fancy, to tiie 
works of imagination and the creations of genius; and 
only the most cultivated can appreciate the highest 
products. 
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THE UNDEBSTANDING. 

The Uiiderstuidmg is that Litellectaal Faculty by which 
the single aad fleeting phenomena of sense are known as 
qualities inhering in permanent things, and aU things as 
cohering to form the universe. In the sense, the operar 
tion of the intellectual agency is engaged in putting the 
content in sensation, within limits; in the understanding, 
this agency is employed in putting that which has been 
defined, into its grounds and sources. The first is a 
conjoimng and the last a connecting operation. The 
«ense-object is a mere aggregation ; the understanding- 
object is an inherent coalition. In the sense, the object 
appears ; in the understanding, it is thou^t. One is a 
perception ; the other is a judgment. 

We may best apprehend the peculiar work of the 
understanding, by looking through the whole connecting 
process. When distinct and definite phenomena are 
perceived in sense, they are not allowed to remain single 
and separate in the mind, just as the sense has taken 
them. A farther operation succeeds, and a ground is 
thought in which they inhere, aad the single phenomena 
become thus known as the connected qualities of a com- 
mon substance. The redness, the fragrance, the smooth- 
ness, etc., which have been separately attained by differ- 
ent senses, are successively thought into one thing, and 
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the mind forms the several judgments that the rose is 
red, and is fragrant, and is smooth, etc. And so, also, 
Yrith the distinct and definite inner phenomena. The 
thought, emotion, volition, etc., are successively connected 
in their common source as the exercises of one and the 
same agent; and thus the successive judgments are 
formed that the mind thinks, and feels, and wlia, A 
common subject is thought for the qualities, and a com- 
m<m source for the changes, and they become tiius coo- 
nected aa substance and qualities, cause and events. 
And still &rther, the different substances are also tiiought 
as standing in communi<x) together, aad reciprocally 
influencing each other; and causes and events are 
thought as produced the one from the other, and thus in 
dependence ; and in tins way, the cdheiiag things and 
the adhering changes are all connected together in od» 
nature, and judged so to inhere with each other tbrougb 
space and time, that they all together make One universe^ 
The permanent substance, in which the qualities are 
thought to inhere, is no perception of the sense, and can 
be gained by no analysis or generalization of that which 
sense has perceived, but is itself wholly a new oonoeption 
in the understanding. As distinct from phenomenany it 
may be termed notion. The former is perc^ved in the 
sense, the latter is thought in the imderstanding. The 
notion is made to stand under the phenomena and con^ 
nect them into itself, and the intellectual fSBM^ulty which 
performs this connecting (^>eration, is properly known m 
the wi^dervUmding. 
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The gfiiD&sas of the'imdev8taiidingK;<»eepiioii, as notion, 
may be appreh^ided as follows : Some external thing is 
supposed to have occafdoned ttie impresskm made upon 
the organ, which induced a sensation; and ttien this 
sensation, and not the thing that made the impression, is 
taken up by an intellectual open^<m which distinguishes 
and defines it, and thereby makes it to a]^pear ecmiplete 
in consciousness ; and ttius the phenomencm is solely tlie 
mode, in which the external thing has revealed itself m 
the sense. This external ilung, thus making itself to be 
kmown in the sense only by its phenomenal qualities, is 
tliou^t to be the ground of these qualities. Inasmndi 
as it cannot iqppear, it can be no phenomenon; but inas- 
much as it is necessarily ihou^t as the ground of the 
phenomenon, it is noti<xi, and stands under the fbm^fy 
menon. We thus call it stibstance (sub $tansy. 

This substance, in the thou^t, is that which has sepa- 
»t^y giyen to the dilferent organs their particuUtr phch 
nomena ; and these are connected, in the judgment, as 
the sereral qualities all inhering in tiie substance. The 
Siribstenoe caniiot a^)ear, and therefore the coiuaecting 
<q)^eation caaanot be in the light of o onae io u epess, as was 
tiie constructing act of attention in the sense. The knoiF- 
■ing of the understanding cannicM^ therefore be inituitive. 
Each sepafate phenomen(m is severally brought to tiie 
waanoa embskance and connected with all the others in 
it, and by this dUeurmM of the thought throng the coiOr 
men substance, the kno¥nng of the qualities as iidiering 
in it is dUeursive. The connectkm of qusHiy and irab- 
stanee is not perceived, but is thought. 
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Again, when ike qualities of the mme substance alter 
in the sense — as when water congeals, or becomes vapor 
— it is thought, and not perceived, that another substance 
has been brought in combination with it, and so changed 
it as to modify its phenomena ; and these new phenomena 
are thus known as events, which have come into ihe con- 
scioucoiess through the sense by this modifying cause* 
The substances do not at all appear, and therefore their 
modifying action cannot be perceived; but the under- 
standing thinks this action to be the cause of the altera- 
tions of the phenomena, and brings these altered pheno- 
mena, as events, discundvely to the cause and connects 
them in it, and thus judges them to be successive events 
depending upon their causes. The whole process is a 
thinking in judgments discursively, and not a perceiidng 
of objects intuitively. 

Lastiy, when the qualities of different substances are 
altered reciprocally one with another — as when one body 
is put in motion and another body is retarded, by iheir 
contact — it is thought in tiie understanding that there 
has been an efficiency in each body, which has thus altered 
the j^enomenon in each — on one side from rest to 
motion, and on tiie other from a given degree of motkm 
to a slower. The substances are not themselves per- 
ceived, and therefore the action and reaction cannot be 
perceived ; but tiie understanding discursively connects 
the begun motion and tiie retarded motion, in the reH* 
proeai (fficiefncy from the contact, and thinks the two 
events as co-etaneously occurring, and tiiereby judges 
these phenomena to cohere in tiie reciprocal causation. 
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la the use of these Botions of substance, cause, and 
reciprocal efficiency, all separate qualities, and all events 
in sequence or communion, which are perceived bjr sense, 
are discursively connected into permanent things, and suc- 
cessive events, and cotemporaneous occurrences, accord- 
ing to their respective notional bonds, and are all thus 
bound together in a judgment which makes them to be 
one Nature of things (a' nascor) ; a growing together ; 
a concretion; and in this an indissoluble and utii- 
versal whole. What the same mtellect has intuitively 
defined in tiie sense, it here discursively connects in the 
understanding, and thereby comes to know, in a judg- 
ment, the fleeting appearances as the altering qualities 
of permanent things, and these permanent things as con- 
stituting one universal nature. The knowing of the 
phenomena was a perceiving ; and the knowing of the 
things, and their coalescing in one whole of nature, is a 
jud^g; and the difference of these two intellectual 
operations demands that they be referred to the distinct 
functions of two different faculties. It is the proper work 
of the understanding to connect the phenomena of the 
sense into one nature, as a universe. 

It is, moreover, competent to the understanc^g to 
think in judgmente, without any phenomena being giren 
through the sense. The pure understanding can take its 
own empty forms, and use them as readily and as logi- 
cally in all modes of connecting in judgments, as it can 
ilie actual phenomena which are given in the conscious- 
ness. This operation is in pure thought, and as thus 
excluding all cont^t of sense is mere abstract thinking ; 
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but its connected jadgments from pure forms mxy he 
indefinitely comprehensive, and are as valid in their con- 
clusions as when it is connecting appearing qualities into 
real things, and real things in a whole of nature. That the 
elements for abstract thinking may be ^ven, there must 
be found several particular faculties for attaining and 
using them, and these fetculties belong to the province of 
the understanding, and as mental facts for a system of 
psychology need to be attained at this very point of our 
progress. They will be ^ven in separate sections, and 
the consideration of them particularly will, in the result, 
^ve a conclugdve view of the whole logical process of 
abstract thinking. The examination of neither of tiiem 
will need to be very extended. 

Section I. Memory. — ^This is one of &e most pro^ 
minent, and in many respects one oi the most important 
fisu3ulties connected with knowing. It follows perception, 
but is preliminary and auxiliary to all processes of tUnking 
in judgments. When phenomena have been apprehended 
in clear consciousness, they do not altogether pass fit)m 
the mind in vanishing from the light of consciousness, but 
leave what may be termed their semblance, or representi^ 
tive, behind them. The faculty of retaining these repre- 
sentatives of former perceptions is Memory ; and ihe act 
of recalling them into consciousness is Recollection. The 
Memory differs fix)m the Fancy m this — that the former 
retains only the representatives of perceptions ; the latter 
constructs new forms, and modifies old recollections into 
lieif combinations. The Memory is the faculty for retcdfir 
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mg T0pr^€wtative9 of whatever Juu once hem in the eofh 
eciou9ne%s. Not the phenomenon perceived is retained, 
go tliat the recoUectioii is but a repeated perception; but 
only ihe representative of the phenomenon is the object 
in m^nory. When I perceive the house, ihe horse, etc«^ 
a real content in sensation is given ; but when I recall 
these up in memory, the sensation does not return, and 
only the resemblance of the once perceived house, or 
horse, comes into the consciousness. 

All objects of consciousness are not i^collected, ina^- 
inu(di as the sufficient occasion for recalling their resem- 
blance does not occur. But it may well be believed that 
eveiy fact in consciousness has left its modification upon 
the mind, so that it cannot again be as if that fisMst had 
not occurred ; and that an occadon of sufficient excite- 
ment mi^t be given, by which its recollection would be 
secured. R^narkable instances sometimes occur, where, 
from some preternatural excitement, almost the whole 
transaetions of a long life are vividly again spread out in 
flte consciousness. Those facts that have been the moftt 
clear, and especially those that have been c<»nected with 
the deepest feeling, and more espeeiafly those also that 
have ealled oat ^<b will and become matters of practical 
interest, will be the most readily recollected. An act 
of w31 may &vor the act of recdlectioQ, by aflordiz^ the 
most Esiivorable occasions for it, but in all cases the reeolr 
lecting act is itself spontaneous, and nQii a volition. 
Oftentimes the man is conscious, that no e&rt <tf will 
can secure the suffici^t occasion for a specific recdBee- 
tion. Those fiicts, also, which at the time df occurrence 

12 
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were more carefully noted, and such as have been orderly 
arranged in reference to their being retained, will be 
recalled with the greater facility. But artificial methods 
for helping the memory, by arbitrary associations and 
combinations, are of very questionable general utility. 

Mere memory is not knowledge ; it ia not perception, 
nor thinking in judgments. It is the retention of so much 
of former things known, that they may again be called 
up and made materials for thought; and, through tiie 
proper processes of the intellect, elaborated into science. 
Without memory, the mind could neither attain its ele- 
ments for logical or philosophical thinking, nor pass finom 
particular conclusions to such as are more general. The 
thoughts, and the order of the thinking, would both be 
wanting. While mere memory is of littie worth, how- 
ever retentive, yet the strongest minds often Mter, and 
even utterly fail, from the deficiencies of memory. 

Section n. Conception. — ^When, in fancy, I have 
eonstrttcted any mental object, or group of objects, I have 
that in consciousness which may be called a phxnta^m. 
When, in attention, I construct a real sensation into a 
definite object, I have in consciousness a phenomenon. 
When I recall either of these in recollection, I have a 
remembrance of them in a representative. This rejnre- 
sentative firom memory has been sometimes termed a 
conception, and which is nothing but a remembered per- 
ception ; but a faculty for attaining conceptions is quite 
other than the faculty of memory. 
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When I have a remembered repres^iittdye of an objeet 
fonnerljr perceiyed, say of a house, it is the resemblance of 
that particular house. But I must soon haye the resem- 
blances of many particular houses, and of these the mind 
spontaneously makes a general scheme, which is not a 
resemblance of any particular house, but which includes 
tiiat which is common to all houses. The general scheme, 
embraces all of its class, while it is a resemblance in all 
respects to no one particular in the class. Thus, I per- 
criye, or remember, a particular house ; but I think that 
which is a general scheme for all houses. It is wholly 
an intellectual act, and belongs to the understanding, 
and needs only the occasion of some particulars in the 
memory, and its generalizing them will generate in one 
scheme all that can be like them. Such a generalized 
representatiye is properly tenned a conception. A Con- 
ception is that general repreBentation whiak Juu mitdU 
of its own class. Thus, my conception of a triangle has 
within it all threendded figures, and my conceptkm <^ a 
quadruped has within it all four-footed animals. It can 
not be made to fit any particular; it teems Tritii all parti- 
culars. Conceptions may be more or less generic, but 
must contain more than a merely remembered perception. 

There is in this the whole matter of dispute between 
die Nominalist and the Realist of tiie old schoolmen ; 
and in this also tiie occasion for its complete solnticm. 
The nominalist was right as against the realist, for in ihe 
generic name (quadruped) tiiere is supposed no real 
animal; but tiie realist was also ri^t as against the 
ncnninalist, for there is mor^ in the generic than a mere 
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name, even <ihe soheme fiir aU of tibat fiomly. The 
proper word for all such generic representation, is thai 
of concepticm, and gives the truth on both sides; ezclnd- 
ing tiie real particular, and including the scheme for all 
particulars. 

Sometimes the word conception is applied to generali- 
Mtions, other than such as have their particuhus in the 
phenomena <^ sense. We may think substances and 
•causes, but cannot perceive them in cooaciousi^ss ; thej 
come within the understanding, but not in .the sense. 
They may, however, be generalized, and are thus coneep- 
tioBS ; but they need their discriminating made. They 
aire tkaught^coneeptionfy or trnderstancUnff-eancq^iom : 
while Hie former are phenomenal or 9ense-eoneqM9n$» 
We may also have conceptions of ^e ideal in the reaeon, 
^8 weU as of the notional in the understanding, and suoh 
axe discriminated as rea8anrc<meeftion9. Not the wai^- 
atanee but the tiiou^t of tlie substance, and not the 
absolute but the idea of the absolute, come within tiie 
eoDsdousness ; and as thus remembered thou^ta aaaid 
ideas, they may be genoraliBed into eonceptioos* 

Any ocH^dptions, thus formed in a generalimg IM^ of 
Ae understanding, are tlie materials for fonning anr 
judgments, and may be used by various methods of con- 
necting in thinking, to carry the mind onwards in scienee 
to the most comixrehensdve eondusioiuu 

SflOTiON ni. AssociATiOK. — ^Tho representatives 
of former objects of consciousness, when they have ftlten, 
«i it were, into tlie memory, do not lie in this oommosi 
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Ixienial receptacle separately. They are as elnstera on 
the vine, attached one to another by some lair of connect 
tion peculiar to the case, and which has its general deter- 
mination for all minds, and its particular modifications in 
some minds. When one is called up in recollection, it 
does not therefore come up angly, but brings the whde 
cluster along with it. This action of the nund, to attadi 
ite representatives in the memory <me to <»oUier, k eafl^d 
association, and may inclade a number of different modes 
in which such attachments are formed. In many cases, 
tibe phenomena were togeiher in consciousness, attached 
both in place and time, and their representatiyes hare 
thus gone into the memory, abeady associated. In oilier 
cases, there is that in the one, which fits it as an oceafikm 
for the mind spontaneously to call up the oth^, thou^ 
they may have had no previocis relation in the conseioaB- 
nessi The likeness of one thing to anoiiier, or even the 
contrast of one thing with another, in quafity or form, 
may rery readily induce the calling np <^ one in the 
presence of the other. This is sometimes termed sugge^^ 
tion, but idiich Only differs in the method and not in the 
kind of attadnnent. In other cases, again, the mind can 
rdontarily make itself to put its concepticms together, 
and associate its remembered perceptions and thou^ts 
at its own pleasore, and thus secure an arbitrary attach- 
ment, where neither finom the ori^nal reception, nor firam 
any inherent occanon, was there any relation between 
them. Association diflfors finom philoflophical and logical 
thinking in judgments, inaBomdi as in all regolar thiidc- 
ing tiie conceptions become subject and predicate, and 
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have their necessary copula as a discursive concluaon ; 
but in association, no formal judgments are made, and 
no conceptions predicated one of the other, but one simply 
brings the other up into consciousness with itself. If we 
caU these remembered perceptions, whether generalized 
into conceptions or not, by the common name of thought; 
Association will then be defined, the operation of hrmg- 
ing wp one thought into consciousness by occasion of 
another. 

This operation of association goes on spontaneously 
and perpetually. One thou^t introduces its fellow, and 
passes off from the field of consciousness, and this again 
introduces its successor, and thus a constant march is 
gcong on across this field, through all our waking and 
dreaming hours. Some minds associate by slighter, or 
more distant relations than others ; and some thoughts 
introduce their successors much more rapidly than 
o&ers ; and thus the trains of spontaneous thought will 
be greatly modified in different men, even under very 
fldmilar circumstances. From such difierent trains of 
thou^t, general habits and manners must differ among 
men, and the particular air, address, and characteristie 
demeanor, must be very much determined from the pecu- 
liarity of the mental associations. Specially must this 
modify the conversation, for the man's words must be an 
expression of his thoughts. Attachments, formed throu^ 
slight, unusual and unexpected relations of thou^t, may 
make one man's conversation lively, striking, original; 
or, in its peculiar way, another man's, humorous, witty, 
figurative. The will may have much to do in regulating 
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and contrdling fhe association of thought, and an earnest 
and protracted effort may cultivate and d]8ci{dine this 
faculty in various directions. A man may make himself 
a rhymer, a punster, a dealer in charades and anagrams, 
by certain habits of asso(nating thoughts with words ; or 
observing, inventive, practicaDy eflfective, by certain asso- 
ciations of tiioughts witii thing?. An orderly and metho- 
dical train of thought may also be cultivated, by kee{Bng 
the operation of this faculty under the regulations of time, 
place, and circumstances, so tiiat tiie thought may be 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The pow^ of recollection is very much dependent 
upon the laws of association. The tact we want may lie 
quite submerged and lost in the memory, but if we can 
lay hold of some associated thought and bring that up 
into consciousness, the lost thought is thus found, attached 
to and brought up with its fellow. Our processes of 
generalizing must also use the faculty of association, as 
a direct auxiliary. We associate objects by their per- 
ceived relations, and thus readily generalize the individ- 
uals into the class, order, species, and genus, to which 
they belong in the conception. And all communication 
of thought, from man to man, must very carefully regard 
the principle of association. All illustration of meaning 
is by the introduction of such comparisons, analogies and 
figures of rhetoric, as the laws of association determine 
will bring up, and bring out, in the consciousness, the 
intended thought the most completely. 
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.Section IV. Abstraction. — ^The mind has ihd 
faculty to take out one, or any ^ven number, £rom tiie 
cluster of its conceptions, or trains of thought, and make 
these the direct objects of its attention, and withdraw its 
attenti<»i &om all other passing thoughts. It can also 
take any one conception, -and separate any <Mie part of it 
from others, and ^ve to that part only its attention. 
The same is true of a real content in sensation; tiie 
mind can fix its attenti<Hi on any part of it, separate from 
afl the rest, and tiius make its perception of that part 
more distinct and definite. Of all figures, the mind may 
take the triangle ; from all kinds of trian^es, ihe isoce* 
les ; and from this, any part of the same, as a edde, an 
angle, the area, etc. From any general conception, it 
may also fix on a particular, and thus have botib a dish 
timet and a definite individual thought in the conscious- 
ness. AU this comes under the operation of abstraction. 
Abstraction is the tctking of one from many, or a part 
from a whole, and fixing it particularly in the con$eiou9^ 
ne$s. It is in fact, the taking of a generalisoiition to 
pieces, or the detaching from an association. 

AbstraeticHu is the chief operation in all analysis. It 
separates the many into individuals, the compounded into 
simples, and the total into its parts. No mind can know 
clearly and accurately without exercising vigorously tius 
power of abstraction. Thoughts must be considered 
singly ; things must be examined in detail ; the nund 
must be able to detach its attention from all others, and 
hold itself to the particular point, patientiy and protract- 
edly, or its knowledge will ever be confused and obscure. 
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Sbotiok v. RsFLBonoir. — ^When tiie mind tumt 
lack upon its paamng train of conceptions, and takes up 
mj one for more deliberate examination, it is termed an 
act of reflection* The onward spcmtaneons flow of 
thought would conlmne nnintermpted, in the order detei^ 
miDed by the laws of associaticm, did there not occur 
occasions for arresting Hie march and holding some one 
pasfflng thought to a more particular and extended opera* 
Oasi of &e mind upon it. It may be for analysis, for 
detenmning its pMlosophieel or logical connections, or for 
using it to illustrate some other conception by comparison 
oar contrast ; but for whateyer end it may be, such a 
return upon the track of paanng fhou^t is an exercise 
of the fibculty of reflection. Hie occasion for it may be 
gjiyen in many things of which at the time we took no 
notice, and thus many a time the mind is found earnestly 
at w<»rk in reflective thoi]^t, when tiie occanon for it 
oatmot be recalled. At otiier tames it is occaAoned by 
a deliberate purpose, and the man determinedly puts his 
Bund badk upon some portion of his former experience, 
and is thus said to intently reflect upon it. 

The habit of reflection is always with difllculty attained. 
All things conspire to induce the onward flow of associ- 
ated tiiougiht, and any occaaon which int^rupts tiie cur- 
rent is felt as an obstacle intruding itself into the jdacid 
stream, and violentiy disturbing its wonted serenity. 
Severe mental discipline is always demanded for the 
i^tainment of the power of patient and protracted reflec- 
tion, and yet such a control of the tnun of thought is a 
neeeosary eonobtion to all clear and accurate knowledge. 
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Not a fflngle eomception ilie mind may liare, can be gaid 
to be accurately and adequately known, except as it has 
been made the gubject of steady and repeated reflectioii. 
A rapid journey through a countiy aflfords opportunity 
for only hasty glances ; it is only by a return and more 
careful observation, that we know its objects accurately, 
and retain the knowledge permauently. 

Section VI. JunaifENT. — G<mceptions stand sin^y 
in the mind, or attached to each other only by the laws 
of association, except as they are made subject to reflec- 
tion. But in reflection, we not only attain tiie concep- 
tion more completely ; the mind also determines its van* 
ous peculiarities. There is the general conception, and 
also the several characteristics which qualify it. The 
ori^nal conception is called the vuhject, and that which 
qualifies it, the predicate^ and that which connects the 
two, after its particular form, the copula; and thus we 
say, the house is white ; is of brick ; is two stories high, 
etc. The conception is a thought in the understanding, 
and the quality is discundvely predicated of it, and the 
intellectual process of forming such connections is a 
thinking in judgments. A Judgment ia a determined 
connection of two conceptions as svhject and predicate. 
More than two conceptions may be so thou^t in connec* 
tion, and it will form a compound judgment. AflSnna- 
tions in the sense differ wholly from judgments in the 
understanding. We sometimes speak of mathematical 
thinking, and of mathematical judgments, but whatever 
the sameness of the phraseol<^, we must carefully distior 
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gujsh the difference of the thbg. The conceptions in the 
sense are always defimte constructions in consciousness, 
and we inunediatelj behold the relation. When I say 
the color is a square figure ; the sound is at a distance ; 
or the radii of the same circle are equal ; I can intui- 
Uvdy apprehend, in an immediate construction, ihe rela- 
tion of these predicates to their subjects, and I do not at 
all Mnk them. But my conception of house, as subject 
of the predicates aboye, cannot be constructed ; it must 
be notion, and not phenomenon ; thought, and not per- 
ceived : and thus the connection of its predicates can be 
discursive only, not intuitive. We haye here to do with 
judgments in the understanding, not aflirmations in the 
sense. 

Thinking in judgments is of two hindSj and of three 
varieties* The kinds differ in tiie manner of attaimng 
the predicates ; ihe yarieties differ in the forms of the 
copula. The kinds of judgment are : — 

1. AncUyticcd judgments, — ^The manner of attaining 
the predicates is, here, by an analysis. The conception, 
as subject, is taken, and an analysis made of it into its 
several parts, and these are connected as predicates of 
the subject, and tiius form the particular judgments 
respecting it. The general conception of body may be 
taken as an example, and from a mere mental analysis, 
I can find in tiie conception of body, extension, figure, 
impenetrability, divisibility, etc., and can say, all bodies 
are extended, have shape, are impenetrable, are divisible, 
etc., and tiius predicate of body all its prunary qualities. 
Or the conception may be of somethii^ that expeiienoe 
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kaa given to us mUt all its aacortaiaed characteristics* 
Thus of the conception of man, as experience has revealed 
him, we can by an analysis say of all men, that they are 
mteUigent; rational; responsible; mortal, as to the body; 
and immortal as to the soul, etc. The analysis may thus 
take out all that has been pot into the conception, and 
predicate each analytical conception of the ori^al sub- 
ject. All such judgments are analytical. 

An analytical judgment does not at all enlarge the field 
of knowledge, for atl the predicates, ultimately made, 
were ahready ^ven in the original conception. I have 
made my knowledge more distinct, more detailed, but 
not more extensive by my multiplied judgments. The 
method of analytical judgments is especially demanded 
for all conceptions that are obscure, perplexed, confused, 
or comphcated. The analysis, carefully made, lays open 
tiie whole conception, and the consecutive judgments thus 
formed determine at length all the charaoteriBtics of the 
subject. 

2. SynAeticai judgmenU. — ^When we attun som6 
new conception, and can predicate that of some other 
conception already possessed, we add so much to our 
knowledge of that conception, and the judgment is thus 
much extended beyond any former judgment of that sub- 
ject. All such are synthetical judgments* The new 
C(mception to be predicated of the former one may be 
attained in various ways, and the judgment formed will 
be as valid as has been made the possession of the new 
&ct. Thus, to all that I may get from an analysis of 
body m its primary qualitias, and to all that foiSMr 
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e jtperience has attained in the conception of some pecth 
liar body, as gold, and which may be analjticallj predi- 
cated of it, I may enlarge mj experiments and find idiat 
before had not been observed. To the yellowness, incor^ 
raptibiliiy, malleabiliiy, etc., of gold, I may attain and 
add the surprising new fact that it is soluble in aqua 
reffia, and I shall then predicate this new fiict of all gold. 
Or fix)m the patient induction of Newton, in attaining the 
new fact of the law of gravity, we may take another 
example of a synthetic judgment in hencefortii affirming, 
that all matter gravitates towards all other matter, 
directly as its quantity, and inversely as the square of 
tiie distance. So also, in the conception of all pheno- 
mena of sense. I may some way attain the thought of 
a permanent substance, and can then predicate this new 
thought of the phenomenal, and say, all phenomena must 
have their permanent substance ; or fiurther, I may attain 
the conception of causality, and then say, all events must 
have their cause, etc. 

The validity of the experimental judgment is tested in 
the validity of the new fact discovered, but the validity 
of the notional judgment in the predicating of substance 
and cause for all phenomenal facts, cannot be tested by 
any experience. The substance and cause do not come 
up into consciousness in any experience, and can only be 
thought and not perceived. Such synthetical judgments 
are perpetually made, and we rest all our natural science 
upon their validity, but we cannot make these judgments 
to be science, except through Bational Psychology. All 
natural philosophy, and all inductive science, rest only on 
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assumption, until, in Rational Psychology, we have laid 
Hie baas for demonstrating the validity of the law of sub- 
stance and cause. But all synthetical judgments add 
thus new predicates, and augment the knowledge as 
much, and as validly, as the newly attmned conception 
reaches. Synthetical judgments are the only ones that 
can be employed in invention and discovery. All pro- 
gress in knowledge must be through their intervention. 

The varieties ct judgments, and which d^)^3d upon 
the forms of copulation, are as follows : — 

1. Categorical Judgments. — These directty affirm or 
deny the connection of subject and predicate. The 
former is an Affirmative categorical judgment, as — the 
sun shines ; the rose is red, etc. The latter is a Negor 
tive categorical judgment, as — the sun has not set ; ibe 
man is not dead, etc. 

2. St/poiJietical Judgments. — ^These present the coptda 
under a condition or limitation, as — if the sun shine, it 
will be warm : so far as reason goes, responsibility fol- 
lows, etc. 

3. injunctive Judgments. — These subject the copula 
to one or more alternatives, as — eitb^ the fire, or the 
sun, warms me ; either the world is eternal, or it has 
(»iginated in chance, or God made it. 

There are other modifications of judgments given in 
logical formuhe, and which distinctions may ail have 
their use for various purposes there occurring ; but the 
abo\e is here sufficient, for the general fact of judgments 
in the understanding. The process of thinking in reflec- 
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ti<Hi is to determine these connections of concepaons, and 
to find how one maj be predicated of the other. 

Section VH Sylloqistic Conclusion. — ^To anj 
oomprehensiye judgment maj be applied the princijde, 
that what has been found true of the whole must also be 
true of all the parts. In this, an occasion is at once 
given for arran^ng conceptions in the order of the syOo- 
gbm, and attaining to particular judgments. The first, 
OF- comprehensiTe judgment, is termed the tm^ot pr^ 
mi88 ; the second, or induced judgment, is termed the 
minor premi%%; and the third, or deduced judgment, is 
termed the eoTiclusion. As an example we have- 
Major premiss — Heat expands all metals. 
Minor premiss — Iron is a metal. 
Conclusion — Heat expands iron. 
The form of the major and minor premiss may be of 
either the Categorical, Hypothetical, or Disjunctive judg- 
ments, and the sjUo^m will vary accordingly. The 
one already given is in a categorical form, and a hypo- 
thetical is as follows : — 

If man is immortal ; and 
If a Hottentot be a man ; then 
The Hottentot is immortal. 
Or disjunctively — 

Man is bound in fate, or he is free* 
Man is not bound in fate. 
Therefore man is free. 
All comprehensive judgments may thus take on the 
fonn of the syllogism, and though no augmentation of 
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knowledge can be attained by it, since the major p'emifls 
already contains all that can be distributed in the condu- 
sion, yet may the yalidiiy of particular judgments be thus 
determined. The conclusion is made distinct &om all 
that is comprehended in the major premiss, by reason of 
the interposition of the judgment in the middle term, or 
minor premiss. 

The content of the judgment may be altogether 
abstracted, and the empty fonn of it maintained in names 
that signify nothing, and yet the concluaon is as yalidly 
determined in the syllo^m, as when the concepti<ms had 
been themselves supplied — 

Thus— A is modified by X. 

But B, is contuned in A. 
Therefore B, is modified by X. 

It is to be distinctly noticed that all syllo^sms most be 
founded on some comprehensiye judgment, and the valid- 
ity of the conclusion can rise no higher than the validity 
of the judgment in the major premiss. But' to establidi 
its validity, we need to attain it as a ccmclusion from 
some more comprehensive judgment in a hi^ier syllogism* 
An endless series of syllogisms may thus arise, and must 
even be demanded for the absolute validity of any c<hi- 
clusion. The logical understanding can arise to abK>lute 
truth only by an infinity of syllogisms. With all the pre- 
cision of the most exact lo^c, the understanding must 
hold on in its endless march, and can never hang its 
last syllo^sm on the confirmed hook of an absolute pre- 
miss. It must at last convict itself of the sophistry of a 
j^Mio prine^. Its stately march inm syllogism ta 
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^pro-s^Ilogism may be called reasoning ^ but until it knouro 
how to employ reason in attaining imiversal and necessary 
principles, the reasoning has no root vn reason, and is 
mere logical deduction from assumed premisses. 

Section VHI. Induction. — ^The deductioe syllo- 
gism, just above gjiven, is properly analytic, and proceeds 
from the whole to its parts. It is the true and proper 
form of logical syllo^kn. Sut there is a directiy reversed 
fonn which may be used, and which can never come 
within the deductive process. This is the process of 
inductive reasoning, and is wholly synthetical, proceed- 
ing from the parts to the whole. Its validity dependg 

upon the principle, that what is true of all the parts is 
true of the whole. 

The form of the inductive reasoning is a perfectly 
inverted syllogism, having the major premiss of a deduc- 
tive syllogism as its conclusion. As a deductive syllo- 
•^sm we say — 

Major premiss — B is the same as A. 
]&Gnor premiss — x, y, z, are the whole of B. 
Conclusion — x, y, z, are all the parts of A. 
But as an inductive form, we say — 
First term — x, y, z, are the parts which make A. 
Middle term — But x, y, z, are the whole of B. 
Conclusion — B is equal to A. 
As a bgical formula, the inductive is as valid as the 
deductive, and wherever it may be strictiy applied, the 
inductive will ^ve a valid judgment, in its conclusion, 
for the major premiss oi a deductive syllogism. It migiht 

13* 
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th^fl appear, that a pro-syllogism absolutely valid would 
in this way be attained for our analytic logic, and relieye 
from the necessity of perpetually going back without find- 
ing an absolutely valid major premiss. Get such major 
premiss from an inductive process. But, precisely in 
this is the impracticability of relief from an inductive 
logic. The empty logical form is perfectly valid, but in 
practical application the logical form cannot be followed. 
The end sought is, to reach an absolutely universal and 
necessary judgment ; and, as this can never be attained 
by climbing the endless ladder of an analytic lo^o, it is 
now sought to effect it, by the interposition of a synthe- 
tic judgment in inductive reasoning. The valid form 
demands all the parts of the universal, and tiiis is of 
impracticable attainment; and thus all its conclusions, 
practically, are wholly illo^cal. He inductive syllogism 
practically would be — for an instance — 

Krst premiss — Heat expands z, y, x, w, etc. 

Middle term — z, y, x, w, etc., are all the parts of 
universal tilings. 

Conclusion— Heat expands all tilings. 
Were the whole alphabet included in the induction, 
without an etc., the lo^cal form would be filled, and the 
concluding judgment valid ; but so long as it is impracti- 
cable to include the universal in our middle term, we can 
not make the valid imiversal conclusion. No inductive 
process can thus reach to absolute truth, nor find the 
necessary and universal judgment, on which to hang the 
chain of deductive conclusions, in an analytic logical pro- 
cess. The logical understanding is thus docHned 1x) an 
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endless tread-mill process, and can find no landing stair 
above, and no stepping off from the stairs beneath. No 
swing fi^m deduction to induction relieves the ceaseless 
tread, for the induction of universals is yet endless. 

All inductive lo^c, therefore, rests as completely upon 
assumption, as does the deductive, and the whole validity 
of the judgment is, that in making the broader inducticA 
there is an increase of probabilities. But even this is 
in the exclusion of the higher &culty of reason. To the 
logical understanding, the probabilities of uniformity in 
nature are the result solely of a subjective habit. The 
imderstanding knows what has been experienced, but has 
no ground to determine what mmt be, and thus no right 
to conclude what its future experience shall be, except 
only that long habit in finding things thus induces the 
credulous expectation that they will continue thus. The 
inferring of a law of nature, from any past uniformity, is 
evidently rising to a supernatural that controls nature, 
and is quite above the province of a logical understand- 
ing, to which the ongoings of experience can be nothing 
but a series of sequences ; the antecedent and the conse- 
quent having no conceived necessity of connection. Did 
not induction assume more than the logical understanding 
can reach, its widest generalizations would never amount 
to oilier tiian a mere habitual expectation for the future, 
and which, in the last analysis, would be solely this — that 
we have become so accustomed to a certain umformity, 
it would now be uncomfortable to us that it should be 
interrupted. 
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A iarue induction uses the higher fsuniltyy and fixes its 
hold upon the reason. It cognizes that nature has laws, 
and its whole questioning of nature is to the end of find- 
ing them. Hence it never goes forth to any promiscuous 
collection of facts, but alwajs with hypothesis in hand, 
fitting this on to every fact it examines, and only trying 
this upon such facts as the very hypothesis itself demands 
should exactly fit into its archetypal conditions. Did not 
reason a' priori determine that nature has laws, and thus 
prompt to the adoption of some hypothesis what the law 
in a given dass of facts is, the logical understanding 
would never set out on its errand of induction, and strive 
to gather so large a share of the parts as mi^t ^ve 
plausibility to the inference what, in fact, is the law for 
the whole. In the absence of complete universality in 
the induction, mere logical processes are wortMess sophis- 
tries. Tried by the logical fimnula, they amount sblely 
to the following : — 

First term — x, constitutes A. 

Mddle term — 1, 2, 3, 4, constitute an indefinite 
portion of x. 

Conclusion-*-!, 2, 8, 4, constitute A. 
The syllogistic conclusion, therefore, whether deductivie 
or inductive, can never give absolute judgments. The 
deductive can never say the major premiss is proved ; 
the inductive can never say the universal has been 
reached. 

Section IX. Imagination. — ^Here is often no other 
aigQxfication ^ven to the term ima^ation, than that 
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lAich the word iiaelf knplies — the faonlty for making 
inmges. But this is not an adeqtiate conception of ilie 
imaguaation in its strict meaning, unless we retain the 
image-makiAg within the domain of the understanding. 
The purely sense constructions are properly images, so 
far as outline and shape can be an image ; but sudi 
image^naking is properly £Kacy, and not ima^naticm* 
A product of the true imagination must be vivified with 
ihought. It must be an image which has a concrete 
being, and has grown into completeness m the conception 
that active forces q)erate all through it. It is no empty 
form, nor a mere dead fmm ; but stands forth with its 
own inher^it efficiency, competent to enst and to act aa 
a power amid the sphere of substantial things. If it 
use pure forms, as m geometry, they are put together in 
view of an end, and have thus the connection of thou^t 
throu^ all their construction and arrangement. If it 
use tiie conceptions of sensible phenomena, it puts them 
togeiher for some end of utiliiy, or beauty, or science ; 
and tiie whole grouping is no fantastic arrangement, but 
made conmstent throng an intelligent design. Its pro- 
ducts can always be expounded by some law of order, 
and all the parts are made to subserve the general bear- 
ing of the whole intention. The image is in this way a 
complete, self-con^tent production, competent to evince 
botii what it is, and why it is, and why thus and not 
otherwise. 

When the connecting of the image into one whole is 
an orig^bal invention, and the product of spontaneous 
thinking, the faculty is known as the productive ima^na- 
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Horn ; when it is &8bioned after some former model, or 
made the likeness of some already existing thing, it is 
called the rerproductive ima^ation. The distinction 
between fimcj and imagination is as broad as between 
the sense and the understanding. Fancy is the work of 
a eonjiming qieration, and ima^natkm of a eauneeting 
operation ; while one merely appears, the o&er embodies 
&ought. A fanoifol dress merely strikes the sense; 
imaginaticm pats thought into it, and makes it to express 
some conformity to character and circumstance. Fancy 
may be pleased with a mere jin^e of sharp sounds; 
ima^nation will be interes&igly intent to what is going 
on in the sounds, and making out the meaning i£ the 
tune they embody. 
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CHAPTER m. 



IHB BKASOV* 

Thb fSsu^uliies for knowing in the sense and die nndep- 
standing migiht be MLj given, and be in perfect ezerase, 
but neither one nor both of them coold ^ve ihb capacity 
for studying themselyes, and coming to a knowledge of 
the laws and principles of tlieir own working. The intel* 
lect in the sense would perpetually employ iteelf in flie 
operations of distingoishing &e qualities, and defining 
their qnantiiies, and its life would be wildly absoibed 
within its own percepti<n)S. With the lumber fiundtjr of 
an understanding superinduced, the intellect would fiuv 
ther employ itself in connecting these perceptions into 
judgments, and think the fleeting {^enomena to be the 
qualities of substances and theeflfects of causes, and thus 
wholly absorb itself in perceiving {^enomena and jud^ng 
them to belong to one natore of things. Or, the under- 
standing mi^t shut itself in upon itself, and exhaast all 
ks operation in the logical processes of abstract thinking, 
and live on wholly absorbed in dedudng formal conclu- 
sions from empty conceptions. 

Willi solely such fiiculties &e mind woold have no inte- 
rest in examining how it perc^yed, and how it thou^t 
in judgments ; for it wonld be fiu^ty for perceiving and 
jud^mg tmly, and not at all fisMmlty for comprehending 
its own operations. So the animal percrives and judges ; 
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apprehends the fleeting phenomena, and puts them 
together as real things ; and even passes on in the logir 
cal understanding, and deduces general rules from Hie 
remembrances of past experience, and thereby learns 
utilities and attains to dictates of prudence; but the 
whole animal life is here circumscribed, and within this 
sphere is exhausted all that can be called brute-know- 
ledge. There is no faculty for hoking arownd and looh- 
ing through these processes of knowing ; and as thus with* 
out c<mprehen»ion and insight^ the brute has no impulse 
to study its own mental operations, nor to attain any 
science of its own facts of knowing, or of the objects given 
in its knowledge. So man would intuitiyely behold the 
objects of sense, and discursively think the objects of an 
understanding, and with these faculties only would know 
the appearances and connections of nature; but there 
could be no oversight nor insight of either himself or of 
nature, and therefore no interest nor capacity for philo- 
sophizing in reference to eitiier. 

But man is not thus restricted in faculty. He has 
the capacity to attain principles which were prior to any 
&culty of the sense or of the understanding, and without 
which neither a faculty of sense nor of understanding 
could have had its being; principles strictly oi priori 
conditional for both faculties ; and in the light of these 
principles he has an insight into both sense and under- 
standing, and can carry his mind's eye all around, and 
all through, the processes of both perceiving and judging, 
and thereby make his knowledge to include the processes 
9f intelligence itself. |I^ can philosophize about both the 
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knoTOigyand the ilimg? known, and in this way his know- 
ing becomes truly science. This higher capacity is thb 
Reason. It differs in kind from either the sense or the 
understanding, and is no merely hi^er degree of know- 
ing through some improvement of the same fsM^ulty, but 
18 wholly another kind of knowing, and demanding foif 
itself the recognition of an entirely distinct intellectual 
faculty. That agency which limits cannot thereby corir 
nectj nor can either of these in the same function 
comprehend. 

The determination of the process by which botii the 
sense and the understanding, and indeed all intelligence, 
are apprehended, belongs exclusively to Rational Psycho* 
logy. The principles conditional for all knowledge can 
not be given in any experience, and cannot therefore 
properly belong to Empirical Psychology ; but the opera- 
Uonsoi reason in the use of such principles come within 
the consciousness, and so far the facts of the reason are 
the proper elements of an empirical science. The opera- 
tions of the reason affect the mind, and induce an inward 
sensation, which ^ves a content for the inner sense, as 
truly as any exercise of either the faculty of the sense or 
of the understanding ; and this content in the inner sense, 
from the exercise of reason, may be distinguished and 
defined and thus brought clearly into the light of cox^ 
sciousness, as readily as any other inner sensation. The 
reason must thus attain its necessary and universal prin- 
ciples by its own insight, and not by experience, and all 
such attainment and investigation of principles belong 
wholly to a transcendental science ; but as attained and 

14 
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applied, the remits and convictions induced become mat- 
ters of fact, and our knowledge by the reason, of that 
which was conditional for experience, is in this know- 
ledge, as a result, made to be a fact of experience. 

That the results of the operation of reason come, thus, 
within consciousness, will secure a modification of all our 
experience. Our reason will affect our experience in 
every faculty. Neither sense nor understanding, as 
faculties of knowing, nor the capacity for feeling, nor tiiat 
of willing, can be the same in the presence as in the 
absence of a rational constitution. The higher light of 
reason will reveal its results, and as these become facts 
in experience, they will at once modify all other facts in 
tiie consciousness. The human mind, as ratioi^al, must 
know, feel, and will, quite differentiy from brute mind, 
even where they participate in the same common faculr- 
ties. That which is animal can be distinguished in the 
consciousness &om that which is rational ; and the modi- 
fications, which the presence of the rational makes in the 
animal experience, may also be distinctiy apprehended ; 
and it is this fact of the universal modification of the expe- 
rience by the reason, which makes it so important to 
discriminate the reason from all other mental jGstculties. 
A true psychology cannot otherwise be attained, for some 
of its most important facts cannot otherwise be appre- 
hended. It will sufficientiy appear hereafter, how exten- 
rively the rational endowment modifies human feeling 
and will; it needs here to be made apparent how the 
reason affects the sense and the understanding. It will 
also be necessary, so far as the facts appear in conscious* 
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ness, to detennine its operation in iis Cfwn field, and ihiM 
Attain its original and specific pecnliarities. This maj 
be clearlj, and at the same time concisely affected. 

SacfnoK I. The reason modifies the sense anb 
THE UNDERSTANDING. — ^In the sensc we perceive, and 
firom oor endowment of reason onr perceptioiM are greatly 
modified. In ilie ismsT sense there is the perception <^ 
mental phenomena, and all these are limited in their peri- 
ods. In the external sense, we perceiye enter objects, 
and iliese are limited in their i^es and periods. Were 
there nothing but sense, we should construct only as th« 
sensations were given, and as conditioned by the sensa- 
tions, and should thus have defined places and periods 
precisely where and when we should have definite pheno- 
mena. Our spaces would be as the places of the j^eno- 
mena, and our times would be as the periods of tiie 
idienomena. When the object of perception was gone, 
its space and its time would have gone witii it ; and the 
next phenomenon would be a new construction in a new 
place and period, and thus in a new space and tame, and 
which would also be as evanescent as the perception of 
the object. It would be space and time just so fiur as 
tiie construction defined them, and (mly within these limits 
could anything of space and time be known. Botii space 
and time would be lost fiK>m the consciousness, when the 
phenomen<m had passed out of the consciousness. Space 
would be, to mere sense, like space in a mirror, wholly 
indeterminate and uncognizable except as tiie phenomena 
were ^ven in it; and time would be like time in adream. 
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idl gone so soon as the objects in the dream were gone 
from the consciousness. Space and time cannot then^- 
selyes become phenomena, and be perceived, and ilie 
places and periods are constructed only in the defining 
of the sensations given, and thus the mere sense can give 
&o more of space and time than the places and perK)d9 
of its perceived objects. With only sense as fitculty cS 
knowledge, the recognition of space as one whole of space» 
and all places as parts of this one space immoveable 
within it — and so, the recognition of time as one whole 
of all time, and the periods as parts of this one time each 
fixed in its own order of occurrence — would be impos- 
sible. To the mere animal, the conception of pure space 
and pure time separately from all objects perceived, must 
be an utter impracticability. 

But the insight of reason determines at once the uni- 
versal necessity, that the space and the time must first 
have been, or the objects perceived could not have been, 
for there would have been neither place nor period for 
th^ofL The sense attains its space and time in attaining 
its places and periods, and these are attained only in the 
apprehenfidon of the objects ; but the reason determines 
its space and time lEbr itself quite irrespective of the 
objects, for it a' priori sees that the objects perceived 
could not have been, but on the condition that their 
places in space and their periods in time had first been. 
The sense-space-and-time is through experience ; the 
reasourspace-and-time is independent of all experience, 
for it must first have been, as condition that any expert-, 
ence can be. In the sense, space and time are the c(hh 
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tingent and transient places and periods of pasang phe* 
nomena; but in the reason, space and time are Uie 
necessary and immutable, the uniyersal and eternal con- 
ditions of all place and period for any phenomenon. The 
insight of reason penetrates the yery act of percepticm, 
and determines what it is, and what is conditional that it 
could have been, and thus comprehends both perception 
and the phenomena given in it ; and thereby determines 
for every object a whole of space, of which the place it 
occupies is an immoveable part, and also a whole of time, 
of which the period it occupies is an unalterable portion. 
No mere abstracting of phenomena can ^ve a whde of 
space and of time ; for the phenomena have given each 
its own place and period only, and the place and period 
as wholly conditioned by the phenomenon ; and should 
the phenomenon be abstracted, its place and period 
would &11 away from the sense with it, and leave nothing 
of either space or time for the consciousness. By the 
light of reason upon all the operations of our senses, our 
perceptions of objects come to be in place and period not 
only, but in a place which is a determined portion of one 
whole space, and in a period which is a determined por- 
tion of one whole time. We perceive objects, and know 
tiiem to have a determinate place in the one space, and 
a determinate period in the one time. So different is 
perception to a mind with reason from a mind without it! 
And so also, in the understanding we think, and from 
our endowment of reason omc jvdgments become greatiy 
modified. The mere action of the understanding would 
think tiiie phenomena perceived in one place and period 

14* 
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to be connected in one common ground, and thus make 
them to be the qualities of a common substance, and 
would know the aggregate quahties and substance as one 
thing. And so, moreover, it would think any alteration 
of these phenomena, as originating in some change in the 
substance induced by the working of some efficiency upon 
it, and trace all observed alterations m the same thing 
up to the source of some efficiency working upon the 
substance, and would thus know the changes as depenr 
dent upon their cause. As experience goes on, it would 
perpetuate this thinking in judgments, and connect all 
phenomena into tilings, and all changes into their causes, 
and thus perpetuate a determined order of experience as 
the series of events pass onward through the conscious- 
ness. But such connections of phenomena and events 
would be effected no farther than the |dienomena and 
their changes occurred in the perceptions of sense. All 
the material thus aflS)rded in perception would be worked 
up into tlungs, and causal series, by the understanding; 
but the connecting operation would be effected only as 
the occasion was afforded in the objects perceived. The 
remembrances of the past would induce its expectations 
of the future, and an animal sagacity might arise that 
would observe prudential considerations in adapting itself 
to the anticipated occurrences. But the present coimec- 
tions and the anticipated occurrences would all stand in 
the occasions furnished by the experience of the senses. 
The judgment would find all its data from the perceptions 
actuaJly occurring, and would thus be exclusively a think- 
ingaadjudgmgtcordingtosense. Those phLmena, 
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whicli came together in one place and period would bo 
thought as connected in one thing, and those events, 
which came together in one order of succession, would 
be thought as connected in a series of causes and effects ; 
but no judgment of a substance or a cause would arise 
as conditioning the phenomena and the eyents, and only 
as suggested or implied in the phenomena and events 
liiemselves. All is posterior to tiie perception, occa- 
Bioned by it, and conditioned upon it, and taken as a 
conclusion &om it. The whole thinking and judging is 
prompted from the perceiving, and has no impulse nor 
guide beyond the facts as exactly ^ven in the sense 
itself. So the connections are, but nothing determines 
why they so are. 

But in the possession of reason, the human mind has 
this judgment in experience, not only, but a judgment 
over experience, detemuning how ihis must be. By its 
own insight into sensation as a fact, it determines for it 
^at it mnst be a product, and that antecedentiy to an 
impression upon the organ of sense something already is, 
or that impression conld not be. It determines that the 
mode in which this something exists must conation what 
the aSection, and thns what the content in sense shall be ; 
and consequentiy, that all changes in tiie organic affection, 
and thereby all alteration of the phenomena perceived, 
must have had their previous changes in tiiat substantial 
something which produced the organic impression. It 
thus determines that a substance is conditional for all 
phenomena, and that a cause, inducing some change in 
the substance, is conditional for all alteration in the pho- 
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nomena; and hereby comprehends, nniversalljy pheno- 
nlena in their substances, and changes in their causes. 
The reason truly penetrates the understanding itself, and 
determines what is conditional for all thinking in judg- 
ments. It concludes not merely, as in the understand- 
ing simply, that the manner of the appearance indicates 
a common ground for the phenomena, and also a common 
source for the events ; but more than this, that the fhe- 
nomena could not have been, had not their substance pre- 
viously existed, and the changes in those phenomena could 
not have been had not. their cause previously existed* 
In the li^t of the reason the judgment is modified from 
this — that these qualities belong to a substance; and 
these new events depend upon a cause — and becomes 
the necessary and universal judgment which no experi- 
ence can give — that all quality must have a substance; 
and all events must have their cause. It is not the judg- 
ment, solely in experience, that the perceived qualities 
determine for the percipient what the thing is, and that 
the perceived events determine for the percipient what 
the cause is ; but that this substantial thing has permar 
nently existed and determined what its qualities shall be, 
and the successive causes have previously ener^ed and 
determined what the events shall be. The substance has 
perdured from the beginning, and all its altered qualities 
have inhered in it ; and the causes have operated in sax 
unbroken series, and all the changed events have adhered 
to them. All phenomena are thus comprehended, through 
all time, in their permanent substances and successive 
causes. 
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Section n. Trb iksight oj? rrason itnbs a 

BUPERNATURAL IN NATURE, AND COMPREHENDS NATURE 

BT THIS suPERNATURAL.-^Substances are modified by 
eontact or combination with each other, and this occa- 
a<m8 corresponding modifications of impresaon upon the 
organs of sense ; and, thus, in the ongoing modifications 
of substances, old phenomena are contanuallj pasong 
away and new phenomena perpetually coming in to the 
human experience. The present perceired phenomena 
find the conditions of their being in the proximate pre- 
ceding changes of the substances, and the phenomena 
preceding these changes had their conditions in the next 
antecedent changes, and thus backward in all the inde- 
finite series of change. This linked succession in its 
adhemons is Nature, and involves a perpetual progress 
of conditioning and conditioned, as nature goes onward, 
and a perpetual regress of conditioned and condition* 
ing, as nature is explored backward. The one substance, 
which now appears in the grape, may successively appear 
in the phenomena of the expressed juice, the fermented 
wine, the acetous fermented vinegar, etc. ; and in the 
same way, with all the chan^g substances and their 
events in nature. The onward changes must be thought 
as a conditioned and determined order of progress. The 
onward march can never cease, nor vary its order or 
o&?ection, for the present is conditioned by the past, and 
conditions all ike future. No attempt to follow back the 
order can ever reach to an unconditioned, for the very 
law of thought, in an understanding, is the connecting 
tfarougih some notional efficiency, and tlie highest pomt 
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attained must still be as it is, becaase it is so conditioned 
by something going before it. 

The most subtle and profound German tiunldng has 
found no way to leap these barriers. Its, so called, 
absolute thought is still strictiy conditioned ihoi:^t« 
The Hegelian process of development is by perpetual 
duplications and identifications of the thought — going 
out from absolute being, through origination, into deter* 
mined existence, and thence into being j^ro se, etc., etc. 
— but is still as thoroughly determined through all the 
process by antecedent conditions as tiie materialism of 
the French Encyclopedists. The ideal Spirit, as ori^nal 
in this process of development, is utterly misnamed tibe 
Absolute, for he is bound ever more to continual repeti- 
tions of himself in the living act of progress. The fr^e 
thought, as it is termed, is free only in this, tiiat it makea 
its own limits and annuls them, and in this free process 
of maidng and annulling its own limitation, •it holds <m in 
its progress of development by a necessary law. Just as 
the vital spirit in the germ, by its living act, goes out 
into the bud and limits itself by it, and then annuls Hob 
bud, and its limitation in it, by positing the bud in the 
permanent blade, and thus the tree grows as the bud is 
perpetually both produced and also left stated in the 
stock ; even so does the world-spirit develop itself, and 
in its eternal living action, limiting and annulling the 
limitation of itself, nature grows, and the universe is in 
constant beconung and remaining. There is no absolute, 
for the only supernatural is the intrinsic spiritual life of 
nature herself. So true is it, tiiat the most athletic lo^ 
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cal tiiou^t, in chase of the unconditiimed being, leaves 
even his conception altogether unapproachable. In its 
higihest ascent, its moTement is stiD discnisive, and it is 
forced to connect the present, bj some medhnn, with the 
past, and its highest conception of an ori^nating act is 
precisely the same as that of every subsequent progress- 
ing act — a so called absolute spirit, existing only in the 
perpetual activity of a negation and affirmation of itself. 
S^high J&c^ly ^ knowing, ^t of ^ logicd 
understanding? then is the conclusion of Sir William 
Hamilton impregnable— ''the human mind can never 
know the xmconditioned." We cannot look beyond the 
prison-iiE^ of nature. An absolute being is inconceivar 
ble. K we assume to worship in any other than nature's 
temple, we must ''worship we know not what/' and 
inscribe our altars " to the unknown God." 

But it is itself a perpetual demonstration against this 
conclusion, that the human mind never gave its submis- 
sive assent to it. However entangled and fettered by 
its lo^c, it has ever fought up against the delusion, and 
ressted that sophistry which would hold it down by a per- 
petual affirmation that its first must still be conditioned 
to a higher. All the grave injunctions to humilily, and 
distrust of human fiskculties, are here impertinentiy applied. 
It is no impulse from pride, and conceit of false philo- 
soj^y, which so untiringly resists all attempts to make 
the mind ignore the being of its God. To reason's eye, 
" his eternal power and Godhead" are " clearly seen in 
the things that are made." With no attempt to compre- 
hend the Absolute himself, the human mind does compre- 
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hend universal nature in fhe Absolute, and stays its own 
conscious dependence upon him. The reason, by its 
insight into nature, determines for nature an absolute 
Author and Finisher. There is no attempt to attain the 
Absolute from the conditioned processes of lo^cal tihou^t ; 
but, inasmuch as human reason knows itself, and in this, 
knows also what is due to itself, and is thus a law to 
itself; so it knows that the Absolute Spirit must hare 
within lumself his own rule, and stand forever absolved 
from all rule and authority imposed upon himself by 
another. In this is the complete idea of a personal, abso- 
lute Jehovah, competent to originate action in himself, 
without its being caused in him by a higher efficiency. 
The existence of such a being, the human reason is c<m- 
strained to see in his works, and to know him as creator 
of nature, and the governor and user of nature at his own 
pleasure. When the logical understanding would run up 
the endless series of conditioned connections, the reason 
cuts short the vain chase, and interposes the clear con- 
ception of the self-sufficient originator of being, and in 
him finds a beginning, and in him also a sovereign guid- 
ance to a foreseen termination ; and thus encompasses 
and comprehends the processes of nature, in an absolute 
Being who has begun and will also make an end. What, 
to tiie mere understanding, must be an endless series, 
with no possibility to reach a first nor to forecast an ulti- 
mate, has thus, in the comprehending reason, become a 
work and a providence ; the creature of an independent 
and self-existent creator; and in this absolute creator 
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tike haxoan Bund finds its Gt>d, and owns its rigbtfal 

alle^ance. 

Section in. The kbason attains Its own idsals 
OF ABSOiiUTE PEBFSCTION. — ^When anj phenomen<Hi is 
apprehended in the sense, there may be made an abstrac- 
tion of all that was a content in sensation, and there wiQ 
thus remain in the conscionsness only the pure form which 
the attendmg operation had constnicted. This pnre fotm 
is limit and outline cialjy and has in it no contuned qnal- 
itj. The £eudlc J, also, may construct any soch pure f<Hms 
ori^nally frGot itself, without any previous content m 
sensation, and may so modify the outline and shading in 
space as to represent any figure in nature, or to ^ye new 
figures of its own construction which have no patterns in 
nature. The mind may thus amuse itself in a perpetual 
sense-play of abstractiims or fanciful productioDS ; taking 
the forms off frcHU nature, imitating the forms in nature, 
or constructang wholly new forms of its own. Such are 
the forms, when ^ven in colors, that interest children, 
savages, and all uncultivated minds. Such, also, are 
mainly &e forms, a litde more chastened by the judg- 
ment, which appear in caiico-piints, curtains, carpets, etc. 
Such a mere sense-play interests only as successful imita- 
tion, or as presenting some striking novelty. At the 
highest, it is only a chastened &ncy and has within it no 
mLui4, inasmuch as iheceia noiLg of ihe indict 
reason, and thus nothing properly rational. 

But our inward emotions give themselves out in certain 
finnns, and passions express themselves in peculiarly 

15 
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forward some necessary principle in the building iq> <^ 
a syBtem, winch shall Ihe most completely ^sshiine its 
tmih, and make it to sobsist in itself inipervioos to any 
otiier eye ; and by this its own systematic idea, it will 
measure and criticise all the organic o<»nbhiatiaD8 in 
natore, or in other men's published philosoj^es. Nei- 
ther nature nor published sciences will be of any mgai- 
ficancy, nor possess any philosophy, till the ined^t of 
reason shall find within them a law corresponding to her 
0wn pure idea. Her own ideal embodiment of truth is 
comprehensive of all utterances that can be gtyen to it, 
in nature or in philosophy. Here is for the reason TO 
AAHOES, THB TRUE : the absolute measure of all scieiioe. 
And so, finally, the insight of reason into its own being 
^ves, at once, the apprehension of its own prerogatiyeS| 
and its le^timate right to control and subject nature aad 
sense to its own end, and hold eveiy interest subordinate 
to the spirit's own excellency. That which, to its own 
eye, will most fully secure and express its own worthi^ 
ness, must be its absolute rule, and will contain an ulti^ 
mate right which is comprehenfidye df all ri^ that it can 
recogmze. The absolute Reason demanding, in his own 
light, the subjection of all nature not only, but of all finite 
reason to his own end, will ^ve an exemplification of the 
highest possible claim of authority and sorereignly ; aad 
the finite rational personality will, from an inn^t into 
the attributes which are essential to tiiis absolute Jeho- 
yah, see that his own worthiness is most exalted in giving 
fuU effect to these claims of the Deity, and bowing before 
him in piofoandest adoration.' In such sutgection and 
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adoration ia the bighest claim satisfied, and this inherent 
ezcellencj of the Absolute Spirit is c(»nprehensiYe of afl 
moral dignity. He is TO AFAGON, the good: and all 
fixnte goodness fS^les in his presence. 

Thus it is that reason is the measure of ail thingp, and 
in its onm distinetiye function is comprehending faculty 
for all thing?. Its absolute ideals stand out unmeasured 
and unsnbjected, and bring all else mthin their measure 
and authority. Sense cognizes the phenomenal, the 
understanding cognizes the substantial, and the reason 
cognizes the absolute. 

Section IY. Reason inspikbs both fancy and 
IMAGINATION, AND THUS IS GENIUS. — ^Thc mere fiEmcy is 

embodies thought in all its productions, and has a mean- 
ing fcHT the judgment, and an adaptation to some end. 
The naked imagination is, however, wholly from the 
nndeititanding, and while it embodies thought, calcula- 
tvm, adaptation, and thus applies to use and conyenience, 
ik has no sentiment ; no warm glow of feeling. It is the 
fiK^ulty for planning, inyentang, adapting means to ends, 
and arranging in yiew of results. When the activity 
accemi^ishes this with the facts of nature in hand, it is 
judgment ; when it uses past experience, and goes with 
some remembered pattern out to nature to find and 
arrange its materials, it is the reproductive imaginaticm ; 
and when it invents wholly new combinations of forces 
and influences, it is the productive imagjmation. But 

wiien the reason comes to this work, it infuses a senti- 

15* 
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Bient mto tibe fancy, and pats a living soul into every 
oombination of the mere ima^nation. It inspires &e 
whole image, whe&er from the fancy <^ the ima^nation, 
with living feeling and overflowing emotion. Its combi- 
nations are not merely contrivances, embodying &ought 
and plan, bat they all express an inner life, and have a 
true biography, and are thus properly ideal creations. 
The ehuracters and the plot may have an infizute diver- 
ttty, but ^ inner life, which the msight of reason sees to 
be the natui^ for such a creation, runs tlm)u^ and actu- 
ates the whole. The creation has thus its own inner spi- 
rit, and the outer life conforming to it is true to its own 
nature. It may be such a creation bs &e empirical 
nature never knew, but if tiiere is ilie free utterance of 
its own spirit, it wiQ not be unnatural. Whetiier Iffilton's 
Satan, or Ooeihe's Mephistopheles, or Shakespeare's 
Caliban ; its world is its own, and its entire action in it 
is true to its ensouled sentunent. Fancy or imagbation, 
thus endowed with the higher power of reason, and com- 
petent to breatiie an inner firing soul into its o&erwim 
dead products, becomes genius, and is the prerogatiye d 
man only as he is rational spirit. 

lHaiG animal may both fancy and imagme, but no brute 
was ever a genius. The brute may perceive more 
acutely, and judge according to sense as accurately, if 
not as extensively, as mstfi ; and thus the pure c<mstrao- 
tions of fancy, and the arrangements of ike imagination 
may be effected by brute mind ; but man only has reason 
superinduced upon the sense and the understanding, and 
thus man as rational, and not as animal, can ^ve Ibrtii 
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the creations and inspiration of genius. In the gift of 
reason, the human is a being different in Mnd from the 
brute, and this difference is made to pervade his entire 
mental org^jusm. He is thereby elevated to the sphere 
of the moral and the personal, the spiritual and immor- 
tal; becomes competent to know himself, and to compre- 
hend nature in its Author and Governor; may commune 
in the region of art and poetry^ and be both philosopher 
and religiotts worshipper. 



SECOND DIVISION. 



THE SUSCEPTIBILITY. 



Thb human mind may be said to have a erosceptibiliij 
to every varied form of feeling, that may come into coi^ 
sciousness. It is susceptible of joy, wonder, hope, the 
emotions of beauty, the obligations of morality and reli- 
^on, the affections of sympathy and love, etc., etc., and 
thus, taken in detail, man has many susceptibilities. But 
the term is here applied in the most comprehensive accep- 
tation, inclusive of the entire sentient or emotive capacity 
of the soul. Sensibiliiy might be used as expressive of 
the same thing, but it has been more familiarly applied 
to the capacity for organic sensation: and sensitivity, 
and emotivity, have also been used as the scientific terms 
for the capacity of feeling ; but ihey are less feuniliar, 
and in literal meaning less expressive of the capacity 
intended. All feeling must be taken under the condition 
of some antecedent impression or affection of the mind ; 
and if antecedent to consciousness, as in organic sensa- 
tion, the affection on the organ is the immediate occar 
sion; or if subsequent to conscious perception, as in all 
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eiliotiolis, lihe object apprdiended k the immediate oeoa- 
sioii; and thus, in all cases, feeling is a iuscyjtian; (sub 
eapiens^ and ilie capacity to thus take under an antece- 
dent affection is properly a SuBeqptibUity. 

This capacity opens before us one of the most interest- 
ing fields in psychology for oar investigation, in which lie 
all the joys and sorrows incident to humaniiy , and ndiere 
must be found all our subjective motives to voluntary 
action. Its careful consideration is the more important, 
since most writers on mental science have omitted alto- 
gether to give it a classification as a distinct capacity, and 
have confounded its facts with those of the wiQ. Others 
recognize it as distinct from both the intellect and the 
win, and yet in no case, so far as I know, has it received 
a very full, nor, according to my view, an accurate ana- 
Ijffls. How very important such analysifl is, in avdding 
much confusion and error relative to responsible action, 
will become quite manifest in our subsequent investiga- 
tion. The intention is to ^ve such an examination and 
analysis, as will enable us to classify accurately the lead- 
ing distincti<»s of feeling, and more especially as they 
stand related to tiie will, and look toward moral responsi- 
bilities; although a detailed examination and arrange- 
ment of every particular feeling will not be necessary, 
nor in the present work attempted. 

The leading distinctions of feeling are numerous, and 
it is of importance that we discriminate them, for many 
purposes, though for the great end most in view here — 
in titeir bearing upon voluntary agency — such particular 
discrimination is f£ less consequence. A concise ezphr 
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nation and eonseqnent definition, of tiiese distinctions in 
feeling, irill here be sufficient ; irbile we shaQ afterwards 
take up the grand generic distinctions that more imme- 
diately look towards moral responmbilify, in separalie 
Chapters. 

"When any impression is made upon any porti<m of the 
bodfly orgaaism, that is in oommimication with the brain 
as ib^ grand sensoiinm, we hare a »enM4»tum. The same 
also !s true, when any inner agency of tiie mind affects 
itself, azid thus induces aa mUmal sensation. All lUs 
bas been sufficientiy considered tmder the head of Priim* 
tive Facts, and we need only refer to what has already 
there been attained. The sensation is antecedent to 
conscioaBness, and conditional to the perception of any 
phenconenon. We take, thus, sensation, in the absence 
of a& distinct and definite consciotumess, and we can 
oaly say of it, tiiat it is mere hUnd feeling. No object 
is thereby giren, and no s^aration in consdoosness of 
the mmd finssn its objects, and thus, as yet, no self-oon* 
sdonsness is attained. Still, &is blind feeing is not 
indiffecenoe to some end. There is an mtmsic cong^ 
nta&ty to certain results, which can only be known as a 
natcurat sympathy, or spontaneous attraction to a parti* 
cnlar end, and tims in its blindness, the feeling has its 
impulses in very detenninate directions. It is feeling in 
a living agent, and prompts the agency, in the direction 
thus inherentiy congenial with itself. GUhe impulses of 
Sttdi bSnd feeling are known as ImtincL 

Bnsisiie same,fifom tiie lowest to flie highest orders 
of Mitient b^gs, who ever act in tiie absence of sctt<soa* 
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Bcioiisness. The eartb-worm, or the muscle, may have 
its fiimple and imperfect organization; and iiius upwards, 
through all raaks of animals, to the most complicated and 
completed organizati<»is of man ; tibe sensation in each 
ynH be as manifold as the occasions for impressions upon 
liying organs ; but in all cases, it will be such, and so 
much, blind feeling, going out towards its congenial ends, 
and thus, action only under the impulses of instinct. 
There is no light of consciousness, or of reason to guide ; 
but the whole is controlled bj that original creative act, 
which determined the congemalities of the feeling to its 
objects. Brute nature, unendowed with reason, but jet 
fitted with its adaptations by the Absolute Beas<m, is 
everywhere instinctively acting out its most rational^ 
issues. Thus ^^the stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times ; and the turtie, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coming." — Jer. viii, 7. 
Thus the ant lays up its winter store ; and the bee con> 
structs its surprising mathematical cells; and in many 
ways, the instinct of man attains its salutary ends, where 
all his high endowm^t of reason would £ul. 

When feeling is no longer blind, but has come out in 
consciousness, so that it may properly be known as a 
self-feeling, it at once loses the directing determination 
of the natural sympathy, or congenial attractiveness to 
its end, and is tiius instinctive impulse no longer. The 
agent feels in the light, and no more waits on the instinc- 
tive pnmipting, but seeks the guidance of conscious 
perceptions. Not feeling blindly impelled, but feeling 
waiting to be consciously led to its end, and thus an 
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appetency to its object. In such a position, sensation 
has risen &om an instinct to an appetite. The feeling is 
living and actiye as before, and tends towards its conge- 
nial end; but it has raised itself above, and tiius lost, its 
instinctive determining, and waits on perception in expe- 
rience to guide it. Thus the blind feeling of want in 
the in&nt, that instinctively reaches the breast, become 
conscious hunger in the man, and looks around for an 
object to satisfy it. 

When the feeling, as appetite, has gratified itself in an 
appropriate object, and that object has thereby become 
known as competent to impart this gratification, and thus 
tfaere is no longer an appetency for something that may 
gratify, but the object that gratifies is itself known ; the 
sensation has risen from a mere appetite, and become a 
desire. Hunger craves without a known object, but as 
an appetite it seeks for such object ; desire also craves, 
but it is for a specific, known object, and as having 
already its understood capacity to gratify the feeling. 

In aU desire, there is a craving; a longing that would 
attract the object to itself, and as it were fill up a void 
in us by it ; but when the feeling would go over to the 
object, and permanentiy ally itself with it, it has lost all 
its characteristic of a craving, and as it were an effort at 
absorbing it, and thus is no longer a desire, but an incli- 
nation. A desire craves, and at once expires in exhausfr 
ing the object; an inclination bends towards, and perma- 
nentiy fixes iiself upon the object. 

There is that in the constitution, or that which has been 
subsequently ac(|uired, which determines the direction 
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of Hie iiiclbati<»i8) and -witiboat which, and against wfaidh, 
it would be impracticable that the particular inclmarions 
should be experienced. This o<»is1itati<mal or acquired 
impetus to a ^ven inclinatioii is a jmptfnsti^. We shall 
subsequently better see how propensities are to be cmt' 
trolled, and how inclinationa that are detennmed ttom 
ibem are nevertheless respoDable ; but at preentt flie 
sole object is, to define ilie different leading diyisioiis of 
feeling, and thus discriminate them in our oooscioasnesB, 
and not to look at them in their different aspects toward 
moral accountability. 

When the mental activity is pasedng on in even fioWf 
whether thinking, feeling or willing, there may suddenly 
on occasion arise a perturbation of feeling, a ruffling and 
disturbing of the placid tranquil experience, and which, 
for the time, to a degree confuses and bewilders; arrei^ 
ing all onward movement to an object, and hdding the 
susceptibility in a state of agitation, without any promptr 
ing of inclination or direct craving of desire; and such a 
state of feeling is properly termed emotion^ The feeling 
in desire and inclination has its distinct object, not ooly, 
but also a distinct action towards it ; the feeling in emo- 
tion has also its object, but it is as if in commotion before 
it. In wonder, I stand before the object astonished ; in 
awe, I stand confounded; in joy, I stand transported; in 
fear, I stand transfixed; in all, I stand before the object 
with feelings so confused and disturbed, that there k no 
direct current of feeling towards any eoA, That normal 
state of the susceptibility which predisposes it to emotion, 
18 excitability; and this may be a general senability, 

16 
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HbaA awakes in a^tatbn mik every eliaa^g irind flutt 
paBSosi oyer the mental sor&ce ; or it may be a tendency 
^tatiaa from certain soured only, ai^ fli,.a a predk. 
podtion to particular cliaracteristic emotionB. 
' When the onward movement of desire, or inclination, 
towards its object is suddenly invaded, and &6 whole 
mind pot in confusion, and yet Ihe emotion, instead of 
arresting tiie current, goes on with it, and makes it to be 
a perpetually perturbed and a^tated flow of feeling; the 
desire or incSnation being so strong, tiiat the emoticm 
does not suspend nor change its direction; it is then 
pmmon. The distinction between emotion and passion, 
IB, that simple emotion is a^tated feeling witii no cur- 
rent, while pasnon has tiie strong current of desire siiD 
rushing onward to its object, though so a^tated as to 
pursue it blindly and furiously. And still fiurther, the 
distinction between inclination and passixm is, titat nnq>le 
inclination is an even flow, while passion is that flow 
disturbed by a strong emotion. A sudden danger to a 
child may so arrest the current of natural affection, that 
the parent stands transfixed in an emotion of fear ; or it 
may be that natural affection rudies on in spite of all 
disturbance, and strives to rescue in a firenzy of pasmon. 
Othello's love for Desdemona is not arrested by lago's 
representations of unfaithfulness, but only terribly agi- 
tated, and pushes on in a frenzy of jealous pasrion. Ko 
increase of emotion or of inclination can make pasdon, 
but strong emotion and inclination must be blended, to 
induce passion. 
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When the soBceplibiEiy is quelceiied by ilie prawnoe 
cf a role of ri^t, given in iSbe insist of leaaon^ Aero m 
i^ ooee tke constraint of an imperative awikened ; ilie 
eonvietkn of duty anses, and the fteling is that of oUi' 
gatim. In desire, the feeling goes oat in cnmngfiirite 
ofagect; in inclination, it goes ont to rest upon ite objeel; 
m obMgaiion, the object oomes to it, and flirows its lo^e* 
rative bonds iqxm it. tEliefereeastingof atameof trial, 
and aarndgiraient befiire some jndicial tribnnal, anakens 
the peenliar fe^ng of reuponmbHity; and Ae inwwd 
eonsebnsness of havii^ resisted the conrent of oUigatioii^ 
is aceciBpanied widi the feeling eiffidlt; and the appre* 
bensimai of exposure, and sdbjeotion to sovere^ di^le»- 
snre, indnees the feeling of remoru. 

When tiie inclination goes ont to its object, under the 
deten&i&afion of a pemianent propenstlj, it is offtMtnif 
If litis pennanent prop^ifity is constitiitioDal, whether it 
be temperament of body <nr original eonfermation of miiid, 
it is iMibwral affection ; if the propensity is in a state of 
will as reigning dispocdtion, it is moral affection. All 
affections are feelings, bat tiie prepense direction to them 
may come firom |diyrical constitation, or firom ethical 
dispontion. 

This may be sufficient for tiie discrimination of the 
leading acts of the susceptibility, withoat here attempting 
to find eyery specific feeling that may come into human 
experience, and clasrifying them all tnder some of the 
above definitions ; yea, it may be that there are otiier 
generic forms of the activity of our sentient natore, and 
thus that fertiier discriminations mi^t be necessary, 
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before we shotild make our analycns complete m ilu8 direc* 
tion; but the above is Buffickntij oomprebenBiye for aD 
necessarj direction and illiistration, while the decdgned 
(»rder of classification in our psychology will now prtv 
oeed, under quite other diT]cd<ms of the fedings. Widi- 
oat particular regard to the above discriminations^ any 
fifftiier than tiie obvious propriety of applying terms 
ace<Mrding to distinctlj apprehended meamngB, the siuh 
ceptabiHty will be analyzed, acc<»ding to the pennanent 
capacities in human nature, in whidi it has its distbetivii 
exercises* Man participates in boHi an anknal and a 
rational nature, and thus his susceptibility to feeling will 
be modified accordingly. As ratkmal, he is also free 
spirit, and his feelings must be modified by the dispoo- 
tion given to the free spirit. There w31 thus be occasion 
for &e three Divisions of the Ammal^ the Hationaly and 
tiie iSpirUual Susceptibility, which will each be inveefr* 
gated under its distinctive Ghaptor. 



CHAPTER I. 



TIIB AXIMAL SUSCEPHBILITT. 

All our omotivo capacity %vaits upon our inteUectual 
capacity. Only as tlic intellect is aroused and goes out 
into specific acts of knowing, can our emotive nature be 
excited and go out in specific acts of feeling. Antece- 
dently to all sclf<»>nsciousness, the knowing and the fe^ 
ing are confusedly blended together, and the mind has in 
this state no capacity to any distinct emotion. The one 
mind bec<Hnes capacity for feeling, by producing itself 
into an emotive- stato. It is thus a susceptibility; a 
capacity for taking feeling, under the condition (^ a pre- 
ceding impression made upon it. 

Inasmuch as man has an extended intellectual cajMr 
city, so his capacity for feeling may be extended, and all 
varieties of knowing must g^ve theur modifications of fill- 
ing. While, therefore, the human intellect operates in 
higher and wider spheres than the animal, and thus has 
a susceptibility proportionally elevated ; there is also a 
splicre of knowing common to both man and brute, and, 
in this particular, a sphere of feeling that is to each the 
same. Whatever may be the greater clearness and com- 
pleteness of knowledge in the same field, this will not 
modify the feeling to make it diflferent in kind^ but only 
varying in degree. In the man, it will still be animal 
feeling, and so far as the fieeling waits upon the know- 

16» 
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ledge ^ven in sense, this will bring no prerogative to fhe 
human susceptibility. Here is, thus, the lowest form in 
which the human susceptibility develops itself in specific 
feelings, and yet a form completely and permanentiy dis- 
tinct from that which originates in man's higher rational 
being. The importance of this divisi<^ in our classificar 
tfuHi is in the &ct, tiiat there is this inherent and k^ing 
distinction in human feeling, separating the sensual or 
aiunial feelings &om all others in our experience. The 
Animal Susceptibility is tJie eapacUy for feeling wMA 
has it$ mmree in our arnmai comtitvtion. 

The exercise of this susceptibility must be in such 
fe^Bgs only as terminate in the sense, or which may 
Qome mider the judgments of the understandii^; rela- 
tively to objects of sense, and can never transcend the 
timits of the natoial wc»rld. Were Ihe capacity for feel- 
ing restricted to this form, we could never rise into the 
re^on of art, j^osophy, ethics or reli^on; and all the 
elevating and ennobfing emotions, which dignify man as a 
bdbug of taste, mc»rals, or pieiy, would be wholly excluded. 
Conftied to tiie sphere of the animal constitution, all the 
feelings are impuhdve and transitory, coming and depart- 
ing with the impresdons made upon our constitutional 
organissation. They are thus desultory and involuataa7, 
and can be restrained only by reciprocal counteraction ; 
tiie agent controlled only by setting one opposing feeling 
over against another, and strong desire repressed only bj 
strong fear. In all the working of this susceptibitity, 
man is (miy animal, though from the comideteness oi con* 
BttUaonal orj^mis6a&>n, an animal of. the highest grade. 
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Tke feelings of llie animal suaoeptilnHty maj be 
aifanged under the fdlowing sections : — 

Sbohon L Thb Isemscrs. — ^The bwest fonn of 
mental excitement is foond in organic senssti^m, and 
which is induced by some impression made upon the 
organ. It must precede, and is c<mditional for, an awak- 
ening in sel^oQSciousness. In mere organic sensation, 
ihe intellectoal and the sentient are both present, for the 
impresnon gives its affisction to the mind itself tiirou^ 
tiie sessoiium; but tiiey are joesent as whoDy indiscrim- 
inate, and tiierefore neither as distinct knowledge nor 
distinct feeling. We recogniee tiie whole, not in eonk- 
sdoosness but ixHj m q)eculation, and can apprdiend 
tiie sensations only as m^ital foots of knowing and fediag, 
m their confused and chaotic b^g. The intellectnal 
agency as cbtingmshing and defimg, must move ovet 
tins chaos, brfore it can be bron^t out in clear form. 

Bat pretisely m this state of undiscriminated mental 
feeling, there is an inherent imjmlse to action in a deter- 
minate direction. The feeling has its own congeniality 
tt> c^H;ain ends and objects, and thus spontaneously goes 
out under the determination of this attractiveness to its 
object. The sense guides itself, by its innate adapted- 
ness to certmn ends, and thus acts directly towards its 
congenial objects, before tiie mind can discriminate these 
objects in consciousness, and guide itself to them in its 
own Ught. The reptile taming under the tread; tiie 
young of anknals or man clinging to the breast ; tiie 
adult just rousing from a sleep or a swoon j are all illw- 
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trataoiis of the impulsive nattire of instinctive fedEng. It 
has many degrees of obscurity feom ite darkest strag- 
glings up to its half-conscious agency ; but whether in 
man or animal, it is everywhere, so feur as it is instinctive 
feeling, the constituted congeniahty and adaptednefls of 
the sensation to its given result, and thus an impulnve 
working to its end in the absence of sdf-KSonsciousnesB. 

Among the examples of instinctive feelings may be 
gLYeDLf the impetus to the preservation of life ; the dirink- 
ing from pain and death ; the sudden closing ci the eye, 
lifting of the hand, or dodging away of the body, when 
any danger threatens ; and, in fiskct, the whcde action <^ 
InfiEUicy, the tossings in a troubled sleep, tiie delirium of 
a fever, Ihe movements of the somnambulist, and the 
marvelous exhibitions of mesmerism ; all are ihe prompt* 
ings of blind sensation, in the abs^ce of self-ccmscious* 
Bess, and are determined in their intensity and direction, 
solely from the impulse of an intrinsic ccmg^aiality in the 
sensation to the end induced. What is meant by tiie 
instinct is, not the affection in the organ, but that ccmge* 
niality or attractiveness in the sensation towards the end, 
which at once gives the impulse in that direction. Hun- 
ger in the in£Emt and the adult may be the same sensa- 
tion ; but in the infant, there is an instinctive prompting 
to the object of gratification, which is wholly lost in the 
direction that the light of consciousness gives to the 
adult. The migrating bird not only feels the air in 
which it moves, but ihis sensation has its attractiveness 
towards the warm gales of the south, when the rigors of 
winter are approaching* 
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Sboxion H. Thb ApFEtrrBS.— When mj cbnstito* 
ikmal sensation is awakened, and the instinctiye impulse 
-mbkii detennines it towards its end is lost in the rising 
ligjh.t of sel^onsciousness, there is still the feeling seeking 
ks end, though waiting for the perception in oonsdious* 
BOSS to goide it. In all snch cases of seeking its appro- 
priate object of gratification, the feeling is properly termed 
an appetite. It is often expressed as a longing after its 
end, and this is only descriptive of tiie feeling, as if in its 
seeking it ekngated itself in the direction towards its 
object. 

There are some sensations which seem eminentiy to 

have this i^petency to a particular end, and which are 

tiius more emphatically termed appetites, as hunger and 

thirst. In a peculiar state of the great organ of diges^ 

tion, when the stomach is empty of food, and tiie gastric 

juice, with the moyement of its own surfaces, acts directly 

upon its own substance, there is induced a peculiar sen* 

sation common to all animal being, and which at once 

seeks for some congenial object to relieye it. This is 

known as hunger, when the stomach is empty of food ; 

or as thirst, when destitute of drink*; and tiiese seeking? 

or kmgbsi m huBger and thirst ue eminently appetites. 

But all other constitutional sensations, which go forth in 

longing for some congenial end, are equally appetites, and 

bekmg here to this division of the animal susceptibility. 

The sensation of &tigue, which longs for rest ; of pro* 

kacted wakefiilness, which longs for sleep ; the longing 

for health in sickness, and for buoyant spirits in nervous 

d^jecticMi ; the going forth of animal inclination between 
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the sexes ; and Hm longbg finr a aba4e fiom ibe heat, 
and for a coveiing from the cold; thej <tre iJl aeosalioitfi 
seeking for gratification, and are as truly appeCitea, m 
the seeking in the sensatiMHis of hung^ and fliinrtb To 
these should aJso be added Ihe longbgB i¥hidi go o^ fne 
{^ratification in the sensations of all other orgjans* Ths 
eye and the ear, the smell, taste and toocfa, gtve sensa* 
tions tiiat long for gratification as truly as the nneasinen 
of an empty stomach, and as thus truly appetitive,. Qm 
seeking feeling should, in each case, be knoim as aa 
appetite. 

When the experience has tried the partieular ob^t 
that gratifies the lon^ng for relief, and tiiua the seoafr- 
tion now goes out specifically for a particdar object of 
known gratification, the appetite is then lost in a desire^ 
and tiie general seeking or longing for relief becomes tibe 
direct craving for a distinct gratifieatkxu Thiamayafaa 
be so i^tated by the sudden presentation of tibe object, 
that the desire or inclination goes out fiirioaa and fre&* 
itied in enjoyment ; and in thb hunied rush 6f . feelings 
the desire becomes a passion, Ihe aj^tites may tiiua 
readily be raised to' desires, and these excited mte 
passions ; but through all these fortos of seeking their 
objects, tiiey are still animal feeling only, and ejost in 
brute and man of the same kind, however tiiey may bo 
modified in forms or degrees. It should also be noted, 
that the appetites are nearly allied to the instincts, diflering 
from them only in rising to the light of self-consciouflness, 
and thus liable to sink back again to a mere instinctive 
impulse, when an absoxption in ihe pleaeure of grstifi^ 
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tion so fisff obscures iiie disermixiatioDS of sdfK^onscioiiSi 
neas. An animal and a man may be so intent in gratify 
ing appetite, and absorbed in the pleasure, as to lose aQ 
consciousness of what is about them, and what thej are ; 
and thus absorbed, their gratification is as instinctiye as 
that of the in&nt at the breast. 

The opposite feelings to appetite, as loathing or satiety^ 
need not be particularly considered, inasmuch as they 
follow the same laws, and are subject to the same deter<- 
minations, except aa throughout they are the converse of 
the former. 

Section m. Natoual AnEcnoKS.— There is a 
lo¥e which is solely pathological, ori^nating in constito- 
tional iiature, and determined in its action and direction 
by an innate propensity. Such an inclination differs 
wholly from that spiritual affection which appropriates its 
object freely, and strikes its root deeply in the moral 
disposition. Of this ladt we shaU speak folly, under 
another division of the susceptibility ; but of the former 
oidy are we now concerned to attain an adequate con- 
ception. 

There is in the parent a deep propenaty to an anx- 
ious and watchful solicitude for the welfare of the child. 
This is strongest in the breast of the mother, and though 
the most tender and wakeful towards the child in in&ncy , 
yet is it perpetuated throu^ all stages of experience 
until death. A benevolent provision is in this made for 
the care and nurture of the child in its helplessness, fix 
more effective than any governmental regulations could 
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Becore. The strenglih and tenderness of maternal love 
may be regulated and elevated by moral and reli^ous 
considerations, and thus come to partake of tibie charao* 
teiistics of a virtue, but in so fieur as any such considera- 
tions mingle, they are wholly foreign to the maternal incli- 
nation as here contemplated. The whole feeling is that 
of nature, and to be destitute of it, in the case of any 
mother, is to be amply unnatural. The inclination of the 
father towards his child, finds its ori^, also, in a natural 
propensity, but its strength and constancy depends mainly 
upon the action of connubial love. If the mother be not 
herself loved, the love of the father to his children will 
be easily overborne by opposing condderations. In law* 
ful and affectionate wedlock, the natural regard for the 
offiipring is secured perpetual and active in botii the 
parents. It is useless to enquire for any parental 
instinct, by which natural affection might be directed to 
a child not otherwise known ; for one condition of natu- 
ral parental affection is, that the child be not only the 
parent's own, but known to be so. That the mother 
deems the child to be her own, is a necessary, and the 
sufficient condition, that her love should go out towards it. 
This love is strongest in the parents ; reciprocated in 
the children towards the parents; mutually directed 
towards each as brothers and sisters ; and extended to 
all the kindred, in modified degrees, according to near- 
ness of relationship and circumstances of conmiunion. 
Nature itself prompts to communion, as occasion may 
offer, through all the family circle, but if circumstances 
prevent all intercourse, the ties of natural affection 
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become tibterebj much weakened. In ike mere animal, 
the maternal solicitude appears, occafiionally connected 
-with that of the male where they procreate in pairs, bat 
continued only during the helplessness and dependence 
of the young, and lost when they are competent to pro- 
Tide for themselves. It is because man can trace the 
lines of kindred descent, and diffuse his communion 
through all the circle, that he comes to perpetuate and 
extend his family affections beyond those of the mere 
animal. The occasion fc^ their exercise and cultivntioa 
is thus ^ven in man's higher endowments, but the source 
of natural affection, in man, as in brutes, is solely in con- 
stitutional pathology. It is nearly allied to the appe- 
tites. The feeling has its intrinsic congeniaEfy wiili its 
object, and adaptation to its end, and tiius seeks its 
object as an appetite ; but it differs botii from an appe- 
tite and a deore, in that it seeks its object for the object's 
8ake, and not that it may absorb it into its own interests. 
It is not merely an inclination, as tending towards, that 
it may connect itself with, the object; but it inclines 
toward the object, solely that it may subserve Us wel&re. 
It is thus an affection ; but as merely patholo^cal, and 
finding its whole propensity in constitutional nature, it is 
natural affection only, 

Sncnow IV. Sklf-intbrestkd Fsaa-iKa. — ^An appe- 
tite seeks its end in gratification, and a desire craves its 
object that it may fill itself with it ; but in distinct self* 
consciousness, I may come to appreciate any object solely 
m tiie use I may make of it for my happiness. I con* 

17 
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templaite myself a0 a creature of appetites and demiw, 
and the objects which my appetites seek and mj desires 
crave I contemplate, simply as ministering to my happi- 
ness in gratifying these appetites and desires ; and with 
the objects turned towards me in such an aspect, a large 
variety of feelings may be induced, all of which will 
agree in this, that they wboUy terminate in my own inte* 
rest. It is not a mere seeking that terounates in its 
object, nor a craving whose only end is to be filled by 
the object ; but a self, that can estimate both appetites 
and desires with all their objects, as they bear upon its 
own enjoyment. All the feelings here contemplated will 
not go out direct towards any object, but will all be reflex 
upon the self, and terminate solely in selfinterest. They 
will be impossible to him who could not contemplate him- 
self aside from his desires, and estimate his very desires 
and their objects as the means of so much self-enjoyment* 
Thus I shall have the feeling of joy, in the possession 
of such desires and their objects, as bearing upon my 
happiness and not for the object's sake. In the loss of 
such objects I dball feel grief, not on their account, buir 
my own. The feelings here will be munly emotions, 
excited in reference to my own immediate interests in 
the objects. Joy in the prospect of possessing, and 
grief in the danger of losing ; hope and fear ; pride and 
shame ; tranquility and anxiety ; anunation and despon- 
dency ; patience and perplexity ; all may be awakened, 
as I am made to view objects in their varied relations to 
my own interest. 
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Here also come m all tlie fedingB ooimected irifth the 
aequintion and po9sesdon ofproperijf. All objects tliaft 
miiiister to my wants touch, at once, the feeling <^ aelf- 
interest, and excite the propenedtj to get and retain for 
future use. As it is my enjoyment which is to be 
secured, so the objects must be in my possesa^m, and 
my right to them capable of being defended against flie 
claims of any others. An immoderate amdety in secur* 
iag such possessions is the feeling of covetousness, and 
an immoderate eagerness to hoard them is the feeling of 
avarice. K this goes so fer as to deny itself the enjoy- 
ment of the use, and makes mere accumulation the end, 
the feeling then becomes the passion of avarice, inas- 
much as the inclination to hoard is disturbed, and per- 
yerted firom its end. When money, or that which may 
be exchanged for the objects that may minister to our 
enjoyment, is accumulated, we have the secondary or 
derwed feelings, which regard the possessions not in 
themselves, but in their relative bearing upon such as we 
may want and may by their means attsdn. There may 
also be a complete passing over of &e feeling to the sim- 
ple object of exchauge, and in the perturbation of the 
passion, that thing be hoarded for itself. So the miser 
transfers his feeling from the objects of gratification the 
money might get, to the money itself, and refuses all 
use not only, but all accumulation of anything but hard 
specie. 

Here, also, are found the feelings which ori^nate in a 
generalization of c(msequences. Experience abundantly 
teaches both man and animals, that certain present 
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gratifications of appetite are followed by greater com- 
ing evil. They learn by experience to avcnd certain 
practices, that would in themselyes be agreeable ; since 
from the past, they know bow to anticipate the future 
consequences. Such a g^!ieralization of experience, and 
deducing prudential considerations therefrom, very much 
modifies the feelings. Present desire is suppressed, and 
a provident foresight awakens new indinations. The 
feelings of self-interest are addressed from a new quar- 
ter, and the judgment of an understanding according to 
sense is made a strong means for exciting the suseepti* 
bilify. The man may take into his estimate a far broader 
fidhi <^ experience, and deduce a much wider series of 
consequential results, than tiie animal ; but the intellec- 
tual operation is the same in kind, and the prudential 
feeling is of the same order in both. It is solely animal 
feeling, awakened by calculations fipom animal experi- 
^kce, and prompts to action in tiie end <^ self-interest 
only. Mere prudential claims never reach those emo- 
tions, which are stirred by the authority of a moral impe- 
rative, ^ere may be the gladness of success, or the 
regret ci fisulure ; the gratolation of prudent manage- 
ment, or the sdf-reproach of improvidence ; but there 
can never be the moral emotions of an excusing or an 
accufflng conscience. 

From confflderations of self-interest there also arise &e 
many painful and dUsocial feelings, which are directed 
against whatever is supposed to interfere witii self-enjoy- 
ment. Envy and jealousy, hatred and malice, anger and 
revenge, are all aroused amid the collisicms of opposing 
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interests. These may aJl become moral vices from ihdr 
oouaection with aa evil will, but the aoimal nature akme 
has within, it ttue spring to all such naturally selfish 

Section Y. Disintesbsted FsELmes. — ^There is in 
human nature a strong propenmty to sodety. A rational 
and spiritual susceptibility elevates to social communion 
in much higher sj^eres, qualifying f<^ scientific, morale 
and religious intercourse; but the yeamingEt of the ammal 
nature itself are for company and feUowship with tiiose of 
its kind. Brutes are more or less gregarious, and even 
the animals that Jive mostiy in solitude, seem to be forced 
to this isolation, firom the scarcity of their prey or the 
necessity of their hiding places. This sodal propenrity 
stands connected with many feelings which find th«r end 
in the welfare of others, and that have no reflex action 
and termination in self. Inasmuch as they refer to the 
interests of otiiers, and are exclusive of sel^interest, they 
may be termed the dimnterested feelings- The self 
is gratified in their exercise, inasmuch as it is so consti- 
tuted that it enjoys the play of these emotions for others; 
but the end of the feeling is in others, not in self^ and it 
thus comes in as one of its own eigoyments, that it should 
feel for its fellows. 

Here are found all the natural sympathies of our 
nature. Other men have afl the varied feelingi whidi 
belong to our own experience, and the witness of these 
feelings in others naturally enkindles a kindred feeling 
in ourselves. Except as the selfish feelings have been 

17* 
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Bllowed to predominate, and thus to repress oni' disinte- 
rested emotions, we shall naturally rejoice witili tibie joj- 
ous, and weep with the wee|Hng. According to tibie 
varied experience of our fellow-men, our own emotions 
will be excited ; and we shall feel pity or fellow-pleasure, 
condolence or congratulation, just as we see others to be 
affected. Such animal sympathies extend to all sentient 
being, and flie happiness or suffering of ihe brute crea- 
tion strongly affects the susceptibility of man. Even 
animals themselves deeply participate in these sympa- 
thies, and are moved by the glad sounds or ihe cries of 
other animals. There is often a quick sensibility in very 
immoral men, and the natural sympathies of some good 
men are slow to be aroused ; and thus quite aside from 
all moral disposition, the natured feelings of men may 
render some far more amiable than others, just as some 
animals may enlist our sympathies much more strongly 
than others. 

The disinterested feelings may be modified by a calcur 
latian of general consequences^ in the same way as before 
of the self-interested feelings. Experience may teach 
as plainly what is best for others, as what is most pru- 
dent for myself; and this general consideration of conse- 
quences will at once awaken its peculiar feelings, in refer- 
ence to others on whom the consequences are to come. 
All the feelings of kindness, or natural benevolence and 
philanthropy, are here exhibited. They prompt to the 
denial of self-gratification for the happiness of others ; or 
rather, these disinterested feelings make the man the 
taoBt happy, when he is making others happy. The 
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whole is paliholo^cal onlj, md jb kind, just zs die am 
mal IS sometimes kind to Us feUoir bmte ; and in this 
working of natmal sympalhy, many acts <^ self denial 
are put forili, and human distress rdeved, where tiie 
moral sosceptibiCty has not beoi at all moyed, and the 
charitable deed has had in it nodung of etlucal Tirtne. 
Even animals sometimes deny tiieraselyes tw dieir kind, 
and thus manifest this natural kindness of feeling ; and 
in man, Ihe disinterested feefingi may be more eompre- 
bensive, and his calcuhition of ccxisequences £>r ottier's 
benefit &r m<»e extended, and thus his plans of beneyo* 
lence may reach much fiurther than any proyi^cms Ihe 
animal may make ; but in <me case as in Ihe o&er, Ihe 
whole may be the impuke of animal susoeptibilily only, 
in such eases, nature, not moral character, must haye 
ill the credit of Hie kindness. 



CHAPTER IL 
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Ih the raiaoDal, we rise to a sphere of feeling altogetber 
above anytiiing reached in the aiumal susceplobilify, and 
in which man as rational only, and not at all as animal, 
partidpates. We have already found the reason to be 
organ for apprehending absdate troth; and focnlty for 
comprehendii^ in necessary principles and nniyersal 
laws; and such higher capacity of knowledge is occtmxa 
for a higher sphere of feeling, and idiioh will be as 
different in kind from all exercise of the animal suscep- 
tibility, as the cognitions of the reas<»i di£br fipom the 
perceptions of the sense and the judgments of the under- 
standing. The fedings of the rational susceptibility are 
as truly grounded in constitutional nature as those of the 
animal, and are therefore still removed fix>m aH moral 
accountability in their ori^, inasmuch as tibiey are 
necessitated in the nature which is ^ven to man ; but 
these are found in man as he is constituted rational, 
while the former belong to him as he is constituted animal 
being. All the rational feelings accord in this, that they 
are awakened by some insight of the reason, and never 
from any perceptions of the sense, nor any judgments of 
the understanding according to sense ; and hence they 
must be known, as originaimg in an entirely distinct 
sphere of our generic susceptibility, which must be care- 
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fijllj JMad aocqrately dMcriminalyd> Sut tiioa^ tiiey are 
all of this one hi^lier ord» of feeliog, yei irill they be 
fimnd. to differ in otber thingiEiy eaeh fitNn each, acooidioig 
tO; ijlio different direotione of flie ioai^ of reeeon; and 
therefore presenting, of tiie saine order, still many Taiie* 
tiieck These varieties wH be eleaiiy distinguished, and 
iifB goneral inyestigation irill fiiDy detotmine tiie line of 
sesaraticm betwe^a tii^n and all feelings of ihe anaaal 

We ijQtf^ ^ve 9^ ikea» varieties under tiie SoBowag 

8(P#tiP^>-r-. 

Smm(^L TsB .SSszHBziG Ekotiovs. — ^Ihefisldof 
ilie £hie Arts sepa r ates itself firan all else, in virtoe of 
^ artistie jMPodaets lAitlk have thm sigaifiean^ oa^ 
to &e ii^dg^ of reaaon, and this field, on that aeooHBi^ 
a(lp^ ol geIj soch emotims as the r^ional im^ inle 
tibeae actistio products oeoaiHopi. They awaken no feel- 
i^gB <^ a^etite, nor tiie ciavH^. of' desiM, bnt these 
pfodactf of art attam their whcde end, in the ogntempiar 
tiiP.<^ idlia^ wU^^ the insi^ c^ reas(» ftids vri^^ 
2|p4f lAiA is aL!iiaya some sentiment of a Ih^- beiB|^ 
JkA that bekH^ to tUs field of tiie fine arts is tii»efbfe 
pipperiy termed cBdhetic. (AS<r^fX9^. oom>er9a$ilb wiA 
^entimm^ 9enUmental,^ The whole feeliog may be 
inehidAd in what, is termed the lave of the beautiful. 

These sesthetio feeli^gi may be broo^ ap and dis- 
oiiminated in oonseionsness, as Acts to be reoogaised in 
e9qpi^^(9al psyi^logy, by the foHowisg wam^T^iifimp 
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The feelings of living beings can be repres^ited ta 
^erSy in certain shapes to the eye and certain tones to 
tbe ear. It is not of any importance what the conteniT 
of color that fiDs the shape, nor what the content of sound 
that fills the tone ; the feeling is expressed in the pore 
diape or the pure tone, without any regard to the matter 
which fills either of them. Sbsxpe is ^ven limit in 
extent, and tone is ^ven limit in intensity ; and as lims 
limited, we may apply to both shape and tone a C(»nm0n 
term exprearive of &e limitati<m, and call it/orm. The 
living feeling will thus always be expressed in scnne pure 
form. 

Now tiie animal eye and ear can perceive definite 
figure and definite sound, and thus apprehend ike pheno- 
mena of nature when the content for iiiem is ^ven in 
sensation ; but it is to the mind's eye and ear only thair 
pure form, witiiout all content, can be given ; and when 
die pure form is thus apprehended, it is not any s^nse, 
but the insist of reason only, that can recognize Hie 
living sentiment which may there be expressed. The 
fiseling embodied in tiie form can be perceived by no 
mere animal ; it is object only to the organ of reason. 
Such rational apprehension of living feeling, in any forms, 
will also awaken its own peculiar feeling in Hie bosom of 
the observer; and as the insist was all of reason, so 
the susceptibility awakened is wholly raticmal, and com* 
pletely distinct from the animal susceplibiliiy. 

And now, this rational ined^t may attain the expressed 
sentiment, and awaken the c<msequent feeling, firom flie 
fluHisand scenes and sounds of nature, or from painiang, 
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Matuary, and music; the ccmtempiatiye mind at once 
mterprets them aD, and thus truly conmnmes irith botii 
nature and art. To the sentient sjnrit, visions and yoices 
aire on every side, and it catches each peculiar sentiment 
(if the sunset, the moonli^t, or Ihe tempest ; the field, 
&e grove, or the deep forest, as readily as Ihose inscribed 
hy the pencil and chisel in the galleries of art : it reads 
the meaning of the sounds in the breeze, the stream, or on 
&e ocean shore, as distinctly as that which is expressed 
in tiie measured numbers of poeky and song. It is as 
i£ the cold marble had its beating heart, which was send- 
ing its warm pulses of feeling through all the statue ; as 
if nature herself had a living soul, which was loddng out 
through all her features, and expressing before us ail 
its deep emotions ; and so soon as the pereing incd^t 
catches the Hving sentunent, our own souls respond in 
sympathy, and we feel at once the sprit within us, to be 
kindred to that which is glowing without us, and in a 
tiiousand ways addressing itself to us. 

This affection is faintly induced in us by the presenta- 
tion of some mere sense-beauty, and the reason is applied 
to partially illuminate the fancy, when flowers are made 
to have a meaning, and the trees to speak, and birds 
and beasts communicate in language, and thus sentiment 
comes out in fable : but far more adequately and com- 
pletely, when all sense and fancy are discarded, and 
an inspired ima^bation awakes to catch nature's true 
ezprescdon, and with no phantaon, no fable, but in 
strictest reality, the rapt vimon of the seer detects the 
genuine living sentiment tiiat verily is there. This it U 
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which fills a]l xuiture mik beauty, when w^ read her 
expressioDS of sentiment, eitiher as jojous or sad, and fiad 
them such as our human hearts cau reciprocate, and with 
which our mortal feeUngs can blend In sjxnpatbj; but at 
once all nature riseif to grandeur and subHmitjf , wben we 
catch the sentiment of the supernatural, and read anj 
where the uttered feelings of an approYing or an offianded 
God. 

So a creajdye genius ms^ origb:iate some new ideal <^ 
beaut; or of subUmitj, expressing the given aentiaient 
more perfectly than nature anywhere presents it, and 
may labor to put his ideal into some form on Uie canvas, 
or on the marble, or in the epic verse,, or in the notes of 
music ; and iust so £aa: as our insight can peajietrate his 
inspiratiom aLl de»« the v^y se^ei^t w^ h> im. 
embodied in hid suisstio product, will our feelings be 
kmdled m sympathy, and our souls glow with his eniho- 
aasm. Beaaon only can speak to Reason. !Ehi8 only 
can embody the sentiment, and this only read it as ibus 
expressed ; and thus the rational soul, and not the anir 
mat, can be touched with beauty, and roused by sub- 
limity, and be conscious that it stands face to face with 
another living spirit, communing directly and intaisely 
in one common sentiment. 

Section II. Scibnxoto Emotions. — ^All true sci- 
ence is a c(»nprehension of its subject in its ultimate 
principle and necessary law. Bi^tly to jMosophuEe is 
to take some necessary truth, and bind up all the afqper* 
taining facts m systematic unity by it. J^ die neceflsm; 
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mi universal law for the &pta cannot be yet attained^ 
the facta cannot yet be subjected to science ; and tho 
whole subject waits for its philosopher, as the moyements 
of the solar system bug waited for Newton. No science 
can be, Doade of mere facts ; they are but its elements, 
and mu3t be held in combination by some prmcijde which 
conditbns the facts to be, and to be just as they are. 
If mere omnipotence mal:e facts to be, but follows no a^ 
priori law beforehai^d determining how the lEi^cts most 
be, the whole is a mere arbitrary jumble of existences, aa 
destitute of all posabOity of science to the maker as to 
aipy outside observer. All ioduction of facts is with ih» 
a^^umpiion that such a conditioning law exists, and in the 
direct interest of finding it ; if it b^ assumed as a deduc- 
lioa from a long list of conaentiog experiments, the general 
law thus assumed gives merely iriductive sci^ice ; if the^ 
law itself be seen in the pure insight of reason as a' priori 
necessary for the £a>cts, and thus conditioning the facte, 
aixd therefore that so sure aa the a' priori principle is, so 
sure the fi»cts. themselves must be, then is the scien^^ 
itself absolute in its absolute principle, and is an a' priori^ 
or trmaQ&/idenial science. Philosophy 19^ thus a seekmg 
for truth, and can never rest satisfied until it is found 
in its own absolute being. The principle by which she 
binds up all her fitcts in order, and in the light of which 
she expounds them all, must be seen, by her in its own 
necessity and universality, and. thajb the whole process of 
title phiLosophizing ultimately strikes its root in the rear 
son, Qr she cannot yet be satisfied ^h her work, nor fS^ 
justified as having yet accomplished her n^on. 

18 
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Now the feeling, which ^ves its imptdse to aH sacli 
activity, is ^ lave of trtdh ; aaid all attsunment of truth 
awakens its own peculiar emotions in the mind; and 
{hus, all scientific feeling must necessarily originate in a 
rational, and can never be educed from any animal su£h 
ceptibiliiy. The Absolute Beason has put his own neces- 
sary and universal laws in all nature : nothing exists as 
an arbitrary or anomalous fact, but all is as the a^ priori 
principle in the creating of nature conditioned that it 
must be: and thus the power, which gave birth to nature, 
Was determined in its action by absolute truih, and is 
Kherefore absolute wisdom; and all sympathy witii the 
truth of nature, and all impulse to the study of nature, 
and all the emotion excited by the successive degrees 
of insight into nature-rea^ her deep secrete^d 
detecting those inner laws which have bound her &<»n 
flie begmning, and which are themselves the accordant 
counterpart of those eternal archetypes tiiat were in tiie 
Creating mind before the world was — aH these elevating 
and ennobling feelings are among the prerogatives of our 
rational being over our animal nature, and belong toman 
and are found in man, because the reason in his own soul 
can stand over against the reason hid in nature, and look 
its truth directiy in the face, and know it, and love it, 
and commune with it, as both having the same conscious 
divine origm. The same organ that reads tiie sentiment 
in nature, detects also the inner laws of nature ; in one 
is seen beauty, and in the other truth ; and all the emo- 
tions of each are in the one rational susceptibility, diflfer- 
ing only as the direction of the insight varies. 
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Section m. Ethical Emotions. — ^The reason has 
an insight into itself, and knows itself, not relatively only 
as distinct from animal being, bat directly and particu- 
larly in its own prerogatives and capabilities. The spirit 
itself knoweth the things of the spirit ; its own spiritu- 
ality, and in this its intrinsic dignity and excellency. In 
thus knowing itself, it knows what is due to itself; what 
it has an absolute right to claim from others, and what is 
tiie inherent behest of its own being that it should do for 
itself. Reason is thus ever autonmnic; carrying its own 
law witiim itself, and, from what it knows itself to be, 
leading its own law upon itself, and binding itself at all 
times to act worthy of itself. That it should in any way 
deny itself, and act for some end that was other than its 
o'wn worthiness, would be to degrade and debase its own 
being, and thus to make reason no longer reasonable. 
^Diis gives an ultimate right quite other than the useful 
and the prudent. By generalizing what m, we learn 
what is useful and thus what is prudent for ourselves, 
and what is useful and thus what is kind or benevolent 
for others ; but we cannot thus determine that which m, 
and fiom the generalization of which we get the prudent 
and the benevolent, to be right, and cannot thus say that 
either prudence or benevolence is a virtue. If nature is 
not as it should be, then its working is to be reedsted, 
and as far as possible. counteracted, both for ourselves 
and others, no matter what injury nature thus working 
wrongly may do to us or others for it ; i. e. no matter, 
as nature wrongly is, how imprudent or unkind our resist-- 
ance of it may be. But by the direct insight of reason 
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into itself, and seeing what is due to its own excellexicy, 
we find at once the law written on the heart, and hj 
which we can judge of all experience in nature wlietber 
it be Sttch as it should be, and thus whether prudence to 
ourselvea or benevolence to otheni, in Mowing o«t the 
generalizations of nature, ace Yirtnes or not The uUh 
mate sule is determined, not by the empirjy i^iat maj 
the endless ongoings of na^e.do for me ? but, what does 
the worthiness of my own rational being demaod (^ me ? 

3uch rational insig|ht awakens its peculiar feelingis, 
and ift which no animal perceptions nor jadgmenta a^P^fdr 
ing to sense can possibly enable us to sympUhize* We- 
may have all the feelings which prudence ot kindneaS; 
involves, through the excitement of our animal £nsc^^ 
biUty^ — for the rules q£ jMrudence and kindness mej be 
detemuned by just such intellectual operations aa the 
animal can perform — but we can never have the feelij^SB 
which ^e ultimate right occaaions, except as in ao^ 
rational being we have the infid^t to find the absolute 
rights of reason itsdf, and iherdn see what its-own etxod- 
lency demands. All the f(»rmer are solely economic 
emotions, and are of the animal nature ; the latter oi|ly: 
ajre ethic eojiotions, ajud are of the rational susceptibSily* 

^se feelings come mainly under the Wiorking of 
natural conscience, and as they are of so much m<Hnez^ 
in all that regards our moral and accountable being, it is 
important that they receive a more extended examinati<m. 
We thus distingoish the source of all our ethical feelings 
as originating in one pa^ul^ susceptibility wMpM ^. 
known 
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IHE CONSCIEIfCB* 

The distbguiahing prerogative of the reaaon to know 
itaelf, and thus in all cases of self-reference what is due 
to itself, is not a mere dry intellectual apprehension, but 
ia accompanied with a feeling of constraint or obligement 
that is known as dutjf. The knowledge of what is due, 
and the feeling of constraint to secure that what is due 
shall be rendered, is duty ; and both are properly included 
in the term conscience. Not mere self-knowledge, b\^t 
this knowledge accompanied with its imperative, is r^ 
ffMfStSog, the coNscierUiaj which we have now to consider. 
There is the intellectual act — which has by some been 
solely taken as conscience — and the awakened feeling of 
obligation — which has by such been called the moral 
$ense — both combined in the completed work of self- 
knowledge, and each would be inefficacious to fix the 
sentiment of duiy without the other; and yet, as Hixe feel- 
ing is the most promment in the consciousness under the 
pressure of duty, it is mainly g( the susceptibility that 
conscience is predicated in common use. In this sense 
we so consider it here, and define Conscience as the 9u^ 
cqptibility which ia reached hy the insight that dteter- 
mineB a rule of right. 

The conscience, as a susceptibility, will be farther 
explained under the following divisions : — 

1. Different applications of the rule mil modify the 
feeling of conscience. — ^The rule may be viewed in refer- 
ence to what is to he done. When the claim of duty is 
felt antecedently to the act, there is always a distmguish- 
able feeling of conscience in regard to the rule. It may 

18* 
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be a claim viewed as resting upon anolJkerj and the feel- 
ing awakened is one of conscience. Thus Paul speaks 
of the conviction one may have of what another ought, 
or ought not, to do, and calls it ^^ conscience." ^' C<»i- 
ficience, I say, not thine own, but of the other.'* — 1 Cor. 
X, 29. Tins might be fully expressed by one man saying 
to another — ^ I am persuaded in my conscience that such 
is your duty.' It may be a claim viewed as resting upon 
vnynelf. So again, Paul speaks of his prejudiced appre- 
hension of duty as conscience, when he says, " I verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth," — ^Acts, xxvi, 
9; for he subsequenfly says of it, "Men, Brethren, I 
have lived in all good conscience before God unto this 
day." — ^Acts, xxiii, 1. This might be direcfly expressed 
by the man in saying, ^ I feel bound in conscience thus 
to do.' 

Or, the rule may be viewed in reference to what ha$ 
been done. When an imperative is felt to have been 
applicable, but the action under it has already occurred^ 
there is also a very distinguishable feeling of conscience, 
accordingly as with or against the imperative. It may 
be in reference to what amther has done. Thus Paul 
and his fellow-laborers did what others thought they 
ought ; and this conviction of others is termed " con- 
science," — " by manifestation of the truih, commending 
ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of God." 
— 2 Cor. iv, 2. This may be plainly stated by one man 
to another in saying, ^ I conscientiously commend, or I 
conscientiously condemn, your conduct.' It may be in 
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reference to what I myself hs,Ye done. Thus the Scrip- 
tures speak of " a good conscience," — ^1 Peter, iii, 16, 
and of "an evil conscience." — ^Heb. x, 22.* When I 
view my conduct as conformed to the rule, I shall feel 
self-approbation ; and when as contrary to the rule, I 
shall feel self-condemnation ; and I can directly say, ^ I 
have an approving conscience;' or, ^I have a guilty 
conscience.' 

These varied feelings of conscience are all from an 
apprehension of the rule of right in some aspect, and can 
be awakened only in such an apprehension. I may see 
that I have been imprudent or unkind, and feel regret 
or ashamed ; but only as I see that I have violated an 
imperative of duty, shall I feel guilt, or remorse. Such 
feelings may sometimes be termed Tnoral feeling?, but 
this is only because they have their connection with moral 
and responsible action, and not that the workings of con- 
science are themselves participants in moral character. 
The action of conscience is necessitated, and as truly in 
constitutional being as an appetite, and cannot be deter- 
mined voluntarily. Whether good or wicked beings, all 
must approve of the right and feel obligation, when it is 
apprehended ; and all must feel complacency or remorse, 
as they see they have kept or violated it. 

Wilful and persevering violence to conscience may 
make it callous to all feeling, and for such desperate 
perverseness the man must stand responsible. Such are 
spoken of as "past feeling," — ^Eph. iv, 19 ; and as "hav- 
ing their conscience seared with a hot iron." — ^1 Tim. iv, 
2. But this effect upon the conscience, and all the feelr 
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vagp any waj induced in it, are of nature and not of 
the will ; and are not thus mora!, in the sense of direct 
respon«dbili<7. 

2* The operation of comoience is ever in accardanee 
with the apprehendon of the rule, — ^AU awakened suscep- 
tibility is 80 the appreh^asion of its appropriate object. 
As the painting is apprehended to be beautiful, or the 
philosophy to be true, such must be the feeling awakened 
thereby, and no change of the feeling can be made but 
by a change in the apprehension of the object ; and thus 
qIso with the conscience. It can be aroused to feeling 
by nothing but an apprehension of % rule of right, and 
the feelings will follow the apprehension whether it be 
correct or erroneous. No conscience can feel obligation 
to what is apprehended to be wrong, nor other then obli- 
gation to what is apprehended to be right : and in Uie 
same way after the act ; no conscience can feel remorse 
for apprehended weltdoing, uor other than remorse for 
apprehended e^il-doing. The C(»iscience, as a suscepti- 
bility, can never act deceitfully. Ab the li^t reaches 
it, such must be its consequent feeling, and thus be ever 
true to the intellectual apprehension. 

A good man is not to be disturbed by the suspicion, 
that perhaps the feeling of his conscience may have been 
delusive ; nor the pangs of a bad man relieved by any 
persuasion, that perhaps lus remorse is from a false 
conscience. When conscience approves, the act in that 
point is virtuous ; and when it condemns, the act in the 
point of condemnation is vicious. No matter if the rule 
was really a nullity, and conferred no obligation from 
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its^; fior, even if its claimfi were realljtibe very oppomte 
to what waB apprehended ; the action having been as the 
role was apprehended to be, the conscience must accuse 
or excuse accordingly, and Ihe man in that act must 
have been vicious or virtuous accordingly. The point 
of responfflbility is not in reference to the feeling of the 
conscience ; thftt must be true to the apprehended appli- 
cation of the rule. Hence Paul decided, that thou^ 
meat offered to an idol, and afterward sold in the maiket, 
had no defilement, because ^'an idol was nothing," yet 
if any one who thought differently ate of it, to him it was 
rin. '^ He that doubteth is damned if he eat, for what- 
soever is not of ftith" (belief that it is right) «< is sm." 
— ^Rom. xiv, 23. The feeling (sf the conscience never 
deceives. 

8. The nde may he apprehended parUaXly or errone- 
ouBly. — ^The mmple rule of ri^t is in the same ground 
ever the same thing, and thus, knowing nothing of muta- 
bility in itself, can never give forth confficting claims. 
But finite reason is not always veracious. The medium 
through which the rtde is brought within the apprehen- 
sion may ^y^ &> perverted insight, and thus contradictory 
obligations may be felt, in reference to the same matter, 
by two different persons or by the same person at differ- 
ent times. Conscience may bind in one case, and loose 
in anotiber. This perverting mecdum is made an occasion 
for conflicting convictions of duty. The conscience, as 
susceptibiHty, is true in its feelings to the apprehension, 
but the apprehension is perverted. So in the case of 
Paul, above ; he ^* verily thought that he ought to do 
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manj things contrary to the name of Jesus of Naearefli/* 
while Stephen would lay down his life, and Pan! himself 
afterwards, in the conviction that no action might be 
contrary to the will of the Lord Jesus Christ. The rule 
was not double, in this case, and duty in conflict with 
itself. The reason's eye, in Paul, was made to look 
througlh the perverting medium of pharisaicaleducation 
and prejudice. His apprehension of the rule was erro- 
neous, and the feeUngs of the conscience went out accord- 
ingly. And perversions as effectual may oii^nate in 
various sources. 

Partial and obscure Kght may prevent a clear appre- 
hension, and thus one man have far more adequate views 
of duty than another — as, a heathen cannot know all the 
duties of a Christian. A bias of self-interest may induce an 
obstinate perversion — as, the maker or vender of ardent 
spirits may determine to look at his business through the 
general custom ; or, the license of the dvil law ; or, the 
assumption that another would do worse than himself in 
his place. A long habit may preclude all examination 
— as, for a long time, good men pursued the slave-trade. 
Violent passion may ruffle the mind, and so disturb it as 
to distort the truth ; and even a fit of anger may be 
induced, for the very purpose of excluding truth from 
the conscience. The point for all responsdbiliiy, and all 
correction of conscience, is in tiie insight of the reascm ; 
not at all in the feeling, which must be as the apprehen- 
sion. If a false view was unavoidable to the man, he 
is not responsible for it ; if it could have been avoided, 
in that, and to just the extent of the neglect, is his guilt 
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Honesty aod care in attaining the rale are incmnbent 
upon all, and the Eon in a perverted apprehenedon maj be 
very great. 

4. The conscience must he the conJbroOing muciptir 
bHity. — ^The animal susceptibility may prompt to action 
through appetite and desire, and the rational suscepti- 
bility may also ^ve the impulse to action through the 
love of beauty, or the love of philosophic truth, and these 
may sometimes be in harmony with the impulse of duty; 
but whenever they may come in colMon with the feel- 
ing of obligation, that must contnd and restrain them alL 
Truth and beauty are higher than sensual gratification, 
but duty is higher than philosophy and art, and thus 
virtue is above all. In all cdlision of motive, the appeal 
to conscience must be supreme. This is abundantiy 
manifest. To violate conscience, for anything, subjects 
the man to conscious baseless ; and the loss of self-re- 
spect is the necessary loss of his manliness, and the high- 
est evil that can be incurred. No added pleasure to any 
susceptibility could be sweet, when conscience reproached 
and accused. Not only is conscience found to be the 
susceptibility that has this highest prerogative ; it mani- 
festiy aught to be so. If we could conceive of a being 
so made, that appetite nught domineer over conscience, 
and conscience quietiy yield as if appetite had the right 
to be supreme ; it would at once reflect a reproach upon 
the maker of such a being, and the insight of reason would 
infallibly announce that he had been made wrongly. A 
perversion of conscience is therefore man's utter ruin ; 
and, of all incorri^ble delinquents of the claims of duty. 
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we may say emphaiicallj, good were it for such that they 
had never been bom, 

Where the conscience fully controls, the agent is virtu- 
ous ; and the weaker capacity is as truly righteous, in 
such a case, as the stronger. But while moral character 
uriQ dius be as the control of conscietice, the moral worth 
of the agent must also include the capacity. Adam, in 
innocence, was as truly virtuous as Gabriel ; but the 
angel, having the higher capacity and thus the greater 
Strength of faculty in righteousness, is of more moral 
worth than the man. The true dignity must be the com- 
pound of character and capacity. And as much as con- 
science must condemn fi>r all known violation of duty, as 
truly as it nrast approve for all fidelity to right, so it 
must follow that every moral being carries the elements 
of his own retribution iirithin him. The material for his 
Own hell or heaven is laid up in every man's conscience. 

Sbction rV. Theistic Emotions. — ^The animal eye 
can perceive Hke phenomena of nature, but as there is no 
insight of reason, it cannot apprehend a God in nature. 
Inasmuch as to animal being there can be no theistic 
perceptions, so to it there can be no theistic emotions. 
But in the things that are made, the rational mind of 
man sees the eternal power and Godhead of the Maker. 
Nature is comprehended in a personal Deity, who origi- 
nates it from himself, and consummates it according to his 
eternal plan. .Such recognition of a God, at once occa- 
Bions its own peculiar emotions. Peelings are awakened 
that could arise from no other object in the insight. 
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Man, from his conscious ireakness and helplessness, is 
obliged to feel his need of such a fuU source of supply, 
and his utter dependence upon it. In God alone he 
Eres and mores and has his ^eing, and is utterly empty 
witibout this unbounded fullness. 

Without including here other feelings than such as are 
necessarily awakened by the apprehennon of a present 
God, it is manifest that such a rational insight must lay 
its foundation in the mind for its peculiar rational suscep- 
tibiliiy. Not only can no perceptions of the sense enkin- 
dle these emotions, but tibey differ also wholly from such 
as are awakened by the apprehension of beauty, or truth, 
or ethical right. They make the man, in his very con- 
stitution, a religious being. He must feel awe and rever- 
ence, and ^itire dependence, in the presence of Jehovah. 
13ie very source of all beauty and truth and rig^t is 
here, and l^us the Absolute Qood is known, and in this 
is an occasion for faith and love and worship, when the 
willing spirit shall joyfully yield itself in full devotion. 
Such homage of the spirit will open a new susceptibility, 
hereafter to be considered as the spiritual ; but the capa- 
city for this is our rational being as it g^ves the insight 
to a Qod, and such apprehension of the Deity necessitates, 
in wicked as in holy men, the peculiarly constitutional 
emotions we here term theistic. Without the insight of 
reason, as revealing God in nature, this susceptibility 
could not be, and with such an insist and revealing, 
this distinctive susceptibility must be. Man can no more 
divest hknself of his religious nature and responsibilily, 
then he can of his ethical being ai^ obligation. 

19 
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Now, in all the above sources of feeling, MsthetiCj 
Scientific, Ethic, and Theisiic, we have a wide sphere 
of susceptibiCtj altogether removed from, and elevated 
above, the animal. And it is necessary to observe, in 
conclusion, only this, that the impulse to acticm in all the 
rational susceptibility is wholly and consciously diflferent 
from that of the animal susceptibility. The animal 
nature craves, and makes the man uneasy and unhappy 
in Ms want, and forces his activity for a supply- He 
must work to relieve his want ; he nrast get happiness 
only through toil. But the rational nature knows no 
uneasy cravings, and demands no toilsome work. It 
seeks not to devour its object, but simply to contemplate 
it ; not to use it to the end of filling ^' an aching vcad," 
but to keep it as having perpetually a ser^ie compla- 
cency in it. The action that goes out towards it, is ever 
cheerful and glad, and is thus known as the play-impulse. 
The soul goes out after beauty and truth as a delight, 
and seeks virtue and the worship of God as a blessed 
activity. The Beautiful and the True, the Bight and the 
Good, are taken themselves as ends, and contemplated 
in their own dignity, and giving full complacency in their 
own excellency, and are not to be degraded as means of 
gratifying any appetite, nor held as mere utilities for 
satisfying wants. Our activity is spontaneous and joyous 
as it terminates in either of them, and is never to become 
the forced and irksome toil of trying to make them sub- 
servient to us. The artist does not wi^ another to bring 
out his own ideal forms of beauty for him, nor the philo- 
sopher wish another to ma<ke up his science to his hand. 
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We do not choose that some others should practice virtue 
nor offer worship for us, and then give us the profits in 
some rewarding gratification; if we cannot have the 
serene complacency in our own practical virtue and pieiy, 
there is no reward for us. One may hire another to do 
his work, but no one will thank another to do his playing. 
The animal susceptibility may get its gratification by any 
barter, aiid buy in happiness at any market; but the 
rational susceptibility has its end only in the contempla- 
tion of that which is made to conform to its own perfect 
ideals. There may be the love of the beautiful, of the 
true, of the right, or of the good ; but in all these cases, 
the love must be solely for the object's sake, and not 
that the object can be sold out in exchange for what may 
gratify some clamorous appetite. 
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THE BPIKmTAL 0U8OEPTIBILIXT. 

This sphere of flie susceplibifity is quite as important 
and as strongly marked as eith^ of the others, and in 
order to a tnie psychology, it is also as necessary that it 
be carefully discriminated from both the animal and tiie 
rational, as that they should be accurately distinguished 
from each other. 

Both the animal and tiie rational susceptibiEiy are 
caiMtitutiancdly in human nature. In so far forth as 
man is animal, he has constitutionally the capacity to all 
animal feeling ; and in so much as he is endowed urith 
reason, he has in this higher constitution the capacity to 
all the feelings of the rational being. These compose the 
entire sphere of ccmstitutional susceptibility, inasmuch as 
the animal and the rational exhaust all the distinctive 
kinds of sentient life in which the human nature was 
created. Within this constitutional sphere of feeling, 
appetites and desires, impulses and obligations, may con- 
tinually be going fortii, and m tiiem tiie race of mankmd, 
as constitutionally endowed, will all participate. In 
these activities of sentient being, man can only diflfer in 
degree and not in kind, inasmuch as all participate in 
the same ori^nal constitution. The feelings are neces- 
ntated in nature when the occasions for them are ^ven, 
and as the tiger must have his appetite for flesh, and the 
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oz his appetite for grass, so the man nuist haye bis niiole 
sphere of eonstitatioiial susceptibility necessitated in its 
own nature. The feelings can change, (m flie ffweai occi^ 
Aoskf onl J through a change of the phjracal conatitation. 
Sat in the spiritual susceptibility, we come to a sphere 
of feeling in all these respects widely diikrenL The 
rational nature of man is so superindnced ufoa ^ 
animal nature, that while each preserves its own fiaMV 
tions and fiumlties, they yet together make but one being, 
and the man both as ammal and rational is a unit in his 
own identity. To haye scdely the animal nature is still 
to be a thing, but to have the endowment of rationality 
is to be elevated from thing to person. With this comes 
self-law, conscience, responsibililj, and proper immor- 
iality. In this personality is perpetual spiritual activity, 
and 83 this goes out in its direction towards its objects^ 
and stands permanently disposed in the direction to dis- 
tinct ends, it gives to itself a proper spiritual diMpomtian^ 
The disposition is as abiding as the given direction, and 
responfflble when found to be for or against a known 
rule. This going forth of the personal sjaritual activity, 
which is properly its disposition, determines character; 
and so far as the dispomng of the activity comes under 
tiie approbation or condemnation of conscience, the dispo- 
sition has a moral character. And here, we are to fix 
our attention upon this 9pmtual dUpodUan^ and we shall 
fixid it to be an independent source <tf feeling, and thus 
occasion for a distinct sphere <^ susceptibility, which 
has not yet been at all recognized. Altogether ande 
from the activities of the animal and the rational suse^ 

19* 
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tibilitiefl, peculiar feelings thII ori^nate in the spiritual 
disposition ; and while all of constitutional being remains 
the same, a change of this spiritual disposition will at once 
induce a change of feelings, which can only follow flieir 
appropriate modification of disposition. In this we shall 
find a clear consciousness that the spiritual susceptibility 
has its source in the personal disposition, and that it is 
utterly exclusive of all that belongs to constitutional 
nature, whether of the animal or of the rational. It will 
be necessary to determine respectively, the process in 
winch this spiritual susceptibility is induced ; the leading 
distinctions which it may embrace ; and also the point at 
which responsibility attaches itself to this susceptibility. 

Section I. The process in which this spirituaii 
SUSCEPTIBILITY IS INDUCED. — ^In the former cases of sus- 
ceptibility we have found them already potentially in the 
constitutional being. All that was necessary to awaken 
the actual feeling was the presentation of the proper 
occadon to constitutional nature. Ko process was requi- 
site in order to the attainment of tiie susceptibility, but 
the hand that made us had already put it within us. 
Not so in this case. Mere constitutional being will not 
ori^nate it, but the constitutional fiu^ulties must have 
their direction; the personal activiiy must have disposed 
itself toward some end ; a disposition, determinative of 
the state in which the spiritual personality is, must have 
been effected ; and though we determine nothing here 
of the time or the conditions of this process, yet the fact, 
Uiat such a personal spiritual disposing must occur, may 
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be made elear in the consciousness, since, witihout the 
disposition, we are conscious that the connected feeling 
cannot be. Animal and rational nature may have their 
complete constitution, but only as the person has a spirit- 
ual disposition, can he be susceptible to the peculiar feel- 
ings here in view. We have, thus, to notice the process 
by which a particular disposition determines a suscepti- 
bility to its own peculiar feelings. 

We m^j first take an illustration, from a case where 
z, disposition is deliberately formed, A young man may 
have just concluded his college course, by which he has 
become intellectually fitted to enter upon any course of 
direct professional study. The question presses for a 
decision, ^ What distmct profession shall I pursue V Ho 
may, perhaps, readily dismiss all others, but is quite inde- 
terminate in reference to the profession of Law or of Divi- 
nity. He will study for the Bar or the Pulpit, but which 
he should take he cannot at once decide. He deliber- 
ates; estimates his own qualifications and circumstances; 
calculates carefully all the consequences that may be 
apprehended ; and ultimately dispo'ses the whole mind in 
a direction to one pursuit. We now suppose it to have 
been, judiciously and conscientiously, the Gospel Minis- 
try ; and with the mind so made up, there is no need (^ 
a perpetual energizing to keep it in that direction: it has 
already gone into a fixed state, and become a specific 
bent or permanent disposition. And here, the point to 
be noticed is, that this disposition to the Ministry has 
induced a susceptibility to feelings and emotions, which 
could not have been in his experience, had his mind been 
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disposed on the profesBiQn of Law. Every day win come 
up feelings and sympathies, that origmate wholly in a 
sosceptibilily detennined in this disposition of his mind. 
EBs constitational susceptibilities have not at all changed, 
for constitational nature has not at aU been modified ; 
but the mind has become disposed in a new direction, 
and bent to a new and permanent end ; and at once, in 
this permanent dispofidtion, there is a new susceptibiliiy 
to feeling, and which susceptibility could in no other way 
have been induced. The same may be said ci any oilier 
determined pursuit. The Physician, the Farmer, the 
Sailor, llie Soldier, etc. : all have tiieir classes of sympa- 
thies and emotions peculiar to each other, and which can 
not be exchanged the one for the other, but in the corre- 
sponding change of dispositicm. The constitution remain- 
ing wholly unchanged, these feelings become possible, in 
the securing of the appropriate dispositkni finr them. 

Still more prominent is the peculiarity of some feelings, 
where the disposition has not been so deliberatehfforTned. 
Wealth, or &me, or pleasure, may he proposed as ends 
to be attained ; but tiie strong bent of the mind, in its 
particular direction to. either, may have been effected 
gradually, inndiously, and almost imperceptibly to iiie 
man himself. The disposition may have had its be^n- 
ning and growth so unnoticed, that it may emphatically 
be said of the man, ^^ ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of." But the dispomtion, whether avaricious, 
ambitious, or voluptuous, has in it its own specific suscep- 
tibility. The avaricious man has feelings which nei&er 
the ambitious nor voluptuous man, as such, can have. A 
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■user's feefingii am not posdlde Irak m a soiser^s Stpm- 
tkm. Thjmtl wguaautiaa and oonstiliilmial Umfem- 
BftBnt may be of aoy modifieatioa; but the aifaridoas 
sentiiiieiit eaniiot be, iriAoiil ttie spiiitiial dispoa iti oa 
bent OQ boarding money. Change thai tfapoa U ioa and 
yon change all lihese peeoEar fednga, wilhoiit ai afli 
changjng the oonstitiitioBal natore, or the oonstitntinpal 
aiiBoeptilMUties. 

So, in a more eminent degree, and wiflioiit bore attend- 
ing at an to the sobjectiYe manner in which the diqpom- 
tion is secured, let tiie whole bent of ihe mind be directed 
to the rule ofrig^ as its end, exohsiTe of any Ratifica- 
tion that can come in eonffiet with it, and tUa is flm 
diqMsition of ttie r^iteoasman; and in this diqiesiikn 
solely is tiie snsceptibiiity of the good man. Ko matter 
what his constitaiional nature and its snaoeptibiliftMB, ha 
cannot feel as tiie good man does, nor aympaftriie at aU 
m any sentiment he has, excefit as be baa first attained 
tiie good man's qpiiitaal disposition. The soseqitilMifity 
to tirtnoos feeEng is no where else but in the nrtooos 
dasfomJIamu 

Oonstitiitiottal nature as it is, the sosceplibifily to con- 
■titotional finding, whether animal or rational, is abeady 
in it ; and the oocanon needs only to be presented, and 
Ae feding necessarily follows. Bat no modification of 
constitutional natore can give the spiritual susceptibility. 
HbeA must be induced in qnite another process. The 
qnrit itself mnst Jaspoae its activity to some determinate 
end, and thus have its perpetual bent in one directien 
and on one object, and in that dispositioQ nill erer be a 
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susceptibility peculiar to itself; capadiating the msai to 
feel after its pectiliar maimer, and needing nothing but 
the appropriate occasion, and witiii this the specific feeling 
spontaneously awakes in exercise. With such a consti- 
tation, under ^yen occadons tibe constitutional feeling 
must be ; and with such a disposition, under given oooa- 
fflons the spiritual feeling also must be. The process to 
the spiritual feeling is not at all any appeal to c(mstitii- 
tional susceptibility, but the securing of the spiritual dis- 
position, and an appeal to the susceptibility that is in it. 

BscnoN n. Some of thb pbohinbnt BisxiNCTioirs 
IS SPnuTUAL SENTIMENT. — ^When, as above ^ven, there 
IS the maidng up of the nund in reference to a particular 
occupation or pursuit in life, such a disposing of the 
spiritual activity will in itself give the susceptibDity to 
the particular feelings and sympathies which belong to 
that employment, and which constitutes the tie of a da$9, 
by virtue of whose connecting bonds all the members are 
held together in kindred sentiment. This is a most 
widely operative principle in human society, azid m aA 
the bads of tiie multiplied castes, associations and parties, 
into which mankind arrange themselves, and ccMistitutes 
that eynit du corpB which is so pervasive and e&etive 
in all party movements. So soon as the disposing of the 
sjnrit in the direction to the party-end occurs, the suscep- 
tibility to its peculiar sentiment is possessed, and the tie 
of the class attaches. There may mingle the influences 
and interests of many constitutional gratafioatunis, but 
quite independentiy of all natural appetite or constitutoimBl 
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desire, the spiritaal sentiment is the common bond of 
attachment among the members. Varied as this may be 
IE the multiplied associations of life, it forms a distinct 
ckss of spiritual feelings and whether for good or bad 
ends, and for the attaching of good or bad men together, 
it is everywhere the same principle of a kindred senti- 
ment among those of a kindred pursuit, and is variously 
named as sectarian feeling; party spirit; denominational 
sentiment; class sympathy, etc. This tie of a class, 
though so pervading and effective through all communi- 
ties, is still among the least prominent, and less gene- 
rally noticed sentiments of the spiritual susceptibility. 

Among individuals there may be kindred interests, 
pursuits, and constitutional temperaments ; and these may 
render two, or any number of them, mutually congenial 
to each other, and the intercourse of such may be inti- 
mate and highly agreeable. But, as yet there is no 
spiritual sentiment, and thus no living bond of affection 
between them. The changes of business and pursuit, of 
interests and habits, may throw out some and introduce 
others, or even wholly remove the man to other congenial 
social circles, and he feels little loss and finds for it ready 
ciHupensation. But when there has been a decided com- 
mitment of soul, and a reciprocal flowing out of the spirit 
each to each, there is in this a union of dispo^tions ; and 
at once a cordiality of feeling springs up, much deeper 
and sweeter than all the congenialities of common interest 
or simiHar temperament. The sentiment oifriendihip 
IS experienced, and like David and Jonathan, the soul of 
one is knit to the soul.of the other. When this mutual 
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commitment of soul is between two persons d diforent 
sexes, and to the end of exclosiye ocmnection nxA cohab- 
itation for life, the sentiment is that of c(mnubi4d lave ; 
and becomes the tenderest and deepest of all hnmaa 
attachments. It is the blending of personafiiiesy aad ilie 
source of all the connections of consangidnity. Neither 
the feelingp of Friendship, nor of Connubial Loyo can be, 
without the actual ccmunitment of the spirit to the object, 
and thu^ the attaimnent of a permanent dispoeitioii, in 
which alone is the susceptibility to tjie cordial sentiment 

So, when a man c<Hnmits his spirit to the hi^est 
advancement of the fiberties and civSization of his com^ 
try, he has the dispositacm (^ a patriot ; and in tins, the 
susceptibility to every patriotie sentiment. No matter 
how strcmg the fi»elings of self4nteres^ nor even how 
ccmteoDing &e sentiment «f party ; fl»e« » nofliingof 
patriotism, until there is the dkponng of the (^iritoal 
activity to the end of his country's highest freedom, and 
in this patriotic dispoation is the suaceptibilitj^ to every 
patriotic feeling. 

The tbove are all instances of spiritual sentiment, 
which cannot be said to be themselves radieaUy dUtinC' 
tive of personal moral charact^. The dispodtion, out 
of which the susceptibility to the sjmtual feeling springs^ 
IS not sufficientiy deep and containing to settie the ques^ 
tion of moral character. Strong friendship, deep connu* 
bial love, and strenuous patriotism may be, where there 
Is no radical universal commitment to eternal righteouch 
ness. They are affections ; sentiments ; and which may 
b9 germed soaiable ; but they are not properly virtues. 
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except as c<»rfaiiied in a mote ncUcal Bpiriioal di^oatioii. 
Passing all Hiese^ and other similar spiritual sentiments, 
as though orig^iaiang in a dispomtion, yet not so deep as 
to be called Tirtaoas; we torn to such as come com- 
pletely within the sphere ^ moral goodness, and stamp 
the character' as truly ri^teous. These will be of 
distinctiye elevation, according to ibe elevatioii of flte 
disposition. 

Thefurdy eUdedl 9enUment8. — When the man has a 
spirit 4eyoted to the uUamate rule of ri^t, and lAkh 
excludes every end that coUides with its own hi^est 
excellency and worthiness; such disposing of the qpiritoal 
activity, in a permanent state, is. a spiritual dispoedti<m, 
and in the comprehensiveness of its end, subordinating 
all iiiat can conflict with it resolutely to it, it is a virtu- 
ous disposition; a flowing out towards ri^t f<»r its ezcel- 
I^icy's sake. In the v^ fiict ol attaining such a cUspo- 
sition tiiere is the securing cC a susceptibility to feel aH 
the sentinients which a good man ever experiences. 
Except in the virtuous dispoeitim, ti>e susceptibafity to 
virtuous sentiment cannot be ; and thus, until the man's 
spirit is disposed towards the right, exclusively, compre- 
hensively, and permanently, he cannot by any pessibility 
share in the good man's feelings. He can have no 
susceptibility to truly virtuous sentiments. In the dispo- 
po^tion ia the spritual susceptU>ility to all the compla- 
cency , joy, and blessedness, of the truly moral man. As 
yet, the dispomtion knows no higher end than the ulti- 
mate ethical right, and tiie exdusicm of all gratifications 
th«t my eonflkt with the fif>kritaal excettenoy ; and, 

20 
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ihr^y the sentiments can rise no higher ilian the purely 
eihical. 

The reUgiou% sentiments, — ^When a man recognizes 
the being of a personal Deity ; absolute in his o?m per- 
fections ; maker of himself and all things, and perpetual 
bene&ctor; and also recognizes his own dependence and 
accountability ; there comes an occasion for the dispoong 
of the spiritual activity to quite another and more exalted 
end, than when simply contemplating the excellency of 
his own spiritual being. The devotion of all I am, and 
all I have, to this Absolute Lord, is my duty and his due. 
And now, such a dispositi(m, actually attained, at once 
induces a susceptibility to higher sentiments than the 
purely ethical. The feelings of religious ccmfidence, 
divine gratitude and love, adoring praise and woisfaip 
immediately break forth, and I have all tiie glad experi- 
ence of the truly religious man. These feelings could 
not be, until first the disposition were attained, but this 
disposition is found in no constitutional temperament, 
and only in the supreme bent and inclinati<Hi of the soul 
towards God. 

The iruUf christian sentimmts. — ^When the man as a 
conscious sinner, helpless and hopdess in his condemnih 
tion, recognizes the crucified and ascended Redeemer ; 
and knows that all his own morality and all his religion 
is induced by his gracious interposition, and that through 
repentance and faith, pardon and justification with God 
may be applied for his sake, and this consistentiy witii 
every clakn of God and his whole government ; iliere is^ 
tiien, an occasion for a disposition of spirit more tbaa 
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merely religions. And when a dispodtion, directly going 
oat and fixing upon this crucified Savior, as the only source 
of help and hope, is truly possessed; it has in itasuscep- 
tibility to feelings, which no merely religious devotion to 
Gt)d in the man's own name can ever attain. The love 
ihat has much for^ven ; llie gratitude for grace imparted ; 
iate confiding constancy, which owes all and commits all 
to ihis only Savior ; all these christian sentiments now 
oome out, and the spirit glows with emotions to which 
angels must themselves be strangers. Till this dispoeong 
of tiie soul on Christ, this susceptibility to christian feel* 
ing and sentiment was impossible. The source of tiie 
feeling is no where else but in the christian disposititHi. 

One condition is common to all forms of the suscepti- 
bility, animal, rational and spritual, namely, that there 
must be the apprehension of the object to which the feel- 
ing is directed ; and as that object is congenial or otiier- 
wise, so the feeling will be for or against it. The differ- 
ence between both the animal and the rational as consti> 
ttttional, and the spritual as respouEdble, is not in their 
conditions of the apprehenfflon of their respective objects, 
iHlich all must have, but in the different sources of their 
origin. The constitutional is in nature, and can be 
changed only in changing nature ; but the spiritual, as 
responsible, is in the spiritual disposition, and may be 
changed in a change of disposition. So, in the christian 
feefings, which all have Jesus Christ as their object ; as 
ike disposition towards him is, such will be the suscepti- 
bility ; and when Jesus Christ as object is presented and 
kifceilectttally apprdiended, the feelings must come fortii 
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aoocMicliBglj. Where ilie dispod<iio& is towaHs CSnist, 
the feeling will be christiftD, and where it is against 
Christ, the feeling will be nnohristiaa. The dispocdtioa 
must be towards Christ, or christian emotions cannot be 
experienced* 

ChrUUan Jjo^ is widely distinot from any ecmstitit- 
tbnal feeling. We may speak of a love (^ fimi^ <»r a 
love of beaniy — one of the animal, and the other of the 
national susceptibility — but these are both detennined m 
our ooostitntional stmctive. A love ^ the Lord Jesos 
Christ tt possible, only as the spiritnsl disposition has 
gone out towards him. So \fm% as the qpirit is disposed 
on some other olgect, the feeling of christian loye cannot 
be; there is no susceptibility to it. The religtons claims, 
induced in the afqprehension of the truth regarding Christ, 
are unwelcome, and iheir pressure bec<Hnes irksome, aad 
hence the feelings dT aT^roon and halxed are tiie neces- 
sary resolt of pressing christian truih upm an undsristian 
dbqxMitiQn. MoangeUoal Bepentaanee has the same law 
in tiie mind fcr its ezercbe. As a feeling, it is godly 
sorrow for sin. That spirit, which is fully disposed 
towards Jesus Christ, cannot look upon eons, at any tioM 
oomndtted, without fedSngs of penitaitial grief; whSi 
another fspni is fully set against Christ, and tiie diidionor 
which sin occaeions to Christ is no occasion of sorrow to 
such a soul, nor can any view of an i^gainst Christ bring 
out from such a disposition, any other feeling than har- 
dened impenitence. The dispoedtion must change, or 
there k no susoeptit^lity to godly sorrow. Evangelieal 
Faithy in sofiur f<»rtii as it is a joyfiil confidence in Christ 
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as a Savior, is a feeling, and springB from a 8i»ritual 
BusceptilHlitj in a christian dispositimi, like christian love 
and repentance. Of all proposed methods of salvation, 
the sfMrit has gone out to Christ in his aj^xmited waj, 
and with such a dispoeition a new feeling of confiding 
security and sweet reliance is at once called into exercise. 
But let the disposition go out after any other Savior, and 
this feeling of confiding christian repose cannot be in 
exercise. 

So of all christian sentiment ; there must first be the 
christian disposition, or there can be no susceptibility to 
the feeling. The modifications oi no constitutional sus- 
ceptibility can secure them. They are spiritual, ^nd 
distinct from all other spiritual emotions, m thai they 
(originate in a susceptibility which must stand <mly in a 
christian disposition. 

Section m. The point at which SESPONSiBiLmr 

ATTACHES TO THE SPIRITUAIi SENTIMENTS. — It is quite 

necessary to note, that neither the spiritual susceptibility 
itself, nor any o£ its exercises, are the products of tiie 
will. They are never volitions, and cannot be directly 
willed into being. They are as necessary, in their ccmdi- 
tions, as those that belcmg to constitutional nature. The 
disposition being ^ven, the susceptibility is determined 
in it; and then, to this susceptibility, the occasions being 
supplied, the specific feelings are necessitated. How 
then may I be commanded to sorrow for sin ? to rejoice 
in tiie Lord? or to feel the complacency of the virtuous 
mm? 

20* 
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Were these sentiments the product of constitatiODal 
nature, we could have no respondbility for them. All 
men participate in the constitutional feelings, in virtue 
of their common humanity. Difference of degree will 
make no difference in kind, and what the susceptibility 
is has been determined in the constitution ^yen by the 
Creator. This can be changed only by a physical power 
which changes the constitution. That the lion i^onld 
eat straw like the ox, would demand that the phymcal 
structure should be wholly changed. That knovni trans- 
gresfidon should escape remorse, would demand that the 
man lose his rational nature. The constitutional feelings 
ar» witiiout the sphere of responsibility. 

But in one radical point, the spiritual susceptibility 
completely differs. Constitutional nature continuing 
unchanged, the spiritual susceptibility changes in the 
change of disposition. The susceptibility must be as the 
spiritual disposition is, and hence, so &r as man is respon- 
sible for his disposition, he is consequentially responsible 
for the susceptibility and its feeUngs which are deter- 
mined in it. In this disposing of the spiritual activity, 
there may be various ends to which it is directed, that 
shall be altogether too limited to determine therefrom 
any moral character. A good man and a bad man may 
both be disposed to the same employment for life, and 
have all the kindred feelings which come in under the 
tie of a class, and such disposition determines nothing in 
respect to their radical character. The disposition is not 
yet brought under the determination of a rule of right. 
But let it be known, that this disposition towards the call- 
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mg for life is involved in a broader disposition towards the 
right ; the authority of God; or the wiU of Jesus Christ 
as a Savior ; and such broader disposition will have its 
radical character, giving also its own character to Hie 
subordinate disposition of the mind towards its objects 
of pursuit. Thus always shall we be able to determine 
any lower disposing of the spiritual activity upon its end, 
by tiie character of the broader ; and that dispoedtion, 
wbich is inclusive of the universal right as end, must ^ve 
its radical character to the man and all his minor dispo- 
sitions of spirit. A disposition towards €rod, in Christ 
Jesus, to tiie exclusion of all that can stand in opposition, 
must be radically a holy disposition ; and a dispodtion 
towards anything else as end, to the exclusion of God in 
Chrkt, must be a Ennful disposition radically. 

As then radical moral character is as the g^eric dis- 
position of the man, so the radical spiritual susceptibility, 
which is in this disposition, will have its character accord- 
ingly ; and all its sentiments, as in actual exercise, will 
participate in the same. So &r thus, as the man is 
responsible for his radical character, is he responsible for 
his spiritual susceptibility and all its sentiments and emo- 
tions. This spiritual susceptibility is his hearty in a 
moral and scriptural meaning ; and all its exercises of 
feeling are the different specific moral affecUonBy as 
distinct from all feelings of constitutional susceptibility. 
The condderation of the question cSfreedomy in the radi- 
cal disposition, can only be ^ven in the mvestigation of 
iheWill. 
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THE WILL. 



Tbib divifflOQ of &e mental capaeiiy&as been yeiydiAf- 
endy viewed by psycholo^cal writers, and its rioious 
ftMsts contradictorily apprehended and expounded, and in 
consequence it has been a field of most strenuous contro- 
Tersy. A^tal points in morality and theology are deter- 
mmed, by what is deemed to be &ct in regard to some 
of the peculiar characteristics of the human will, and 
more especially in reference to the questicm ci its free- 
dom; and inasmuch as aQ dogmas cmiceming divine 
sovereignty and human responsibility must be modified 
by the views taken <^ voluntary agency, it is not surpris- 
mg that diiferent assumed podiaons should be both 
attacked and defended with great seal and determined 
perseverance. 

Questions of fiict, in refinrence to the will, can only be 
settled on the field of psychological investigation, since 
both morality and theology assume their fiicts of human 
responsdbility, and do not at all attempt to ezpoimd them. 
Consciousness is the only criterion, and in any points <^ 
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disputed Act flie deeudans of wdvenal consdoosnesB, or 

Gonmioii sense, srast be the oonclosive tmiphre. It is as 

competent to make the valid appeal to oousdoosness, lor 

liie fiMsts of the inll, as for ttose c^ the intelleot and the 

suseeptibOity ; fltnee, althoa^ the uUsmate principles ia 

each are beyond consciouffl&esSy yet the facts of the insight 

of reason and the convictions it g^ves are vrithin the cooh 

scioaBtiess (at the will, as traly as for the intdlect or the 

susceptibility. Other considerations which are also facts 

of conscionsness, may be adduced as confirmative and 

exfdiicative of the focts of the will, but direct conscious* 

neas is the nltamate appeal in all cases of impracticable 

reconciliation of oppoate opoaons. Caution, candor and 

cempreliensiveness are all that is necessary ia maldng 

the final appeal; and after such a process of trial, eadi 

<Rie of OS may as aathoritatively amioimee his canclusion) 

as anj renowned champion on either nde of the qoestion. 

The mind, as capamty for willmg, pats forth exercises 

different in hind, from those which proceed from it in its 

e^Micities of knowing or of feeling. All varied cogm* 

tions and emotions may be distinguished from voUtioBS) 

and it is concerning the capacity far the latter that we 

now directiy enquire. The exwcises of the capacity for 

wffing may be distingoidied by varions names, and 

thoQ^ generally comprehended in the term volitions, yet 

Htty ^ wiDing be variously, disposition, purpose, choice, 

pN^ference, etc., according to its peculiar characteristics. 

Other points of conscions distinction from all exercises 

of knowing and fedling will really present themsdves 

in tfe^ exercwes ef wiHSeigy but the grand matter for 
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enquiry is dboat their difference fiom the ofliers in the 
point of their necessity. In all the exercises of the intel- 
lect and the susceptibility, one &ci has been inyariable 
through all the examination, that, in the specific condi- 
tions, the exercise was wholly unavoidable. In such a 
condition, the intellect found no altematiye to the know-r 
ing, and none to the knowledge just as it then was in the 
experience. The perception could only be of the red 
color, when there was a redness ; and the judgment could 
only be of an affinnative predicate, when there was the 
including subject. And so also of the susceptibility; 
under the particular condition tiiere was no alternative 
to the particular feeling, inasmuch as such conditions 
were a sufficient occasion to no other exercise of the 
susceptibility than the actual one. They have been thias 
wholly in necessiiy, inasmuch as under the given condi- 
tions no other way lay open. The great enquiiy is, does 
this necessiiy extend itself over the capacity for willing ? 
Are its exercises, in their conditions, without an alterna- 
tive ? K, as a matter of consciousness, they have their 
alternatives, how are the different ways open ? and how 
>8 ^e certainty determinable, in the given conditiooa, 
which way shall be taken ? 

These questions involve the determination of the inhe- 
rent constitution of a capacity for willing ; and that acti- 
vity, which can go out to its object with still an open 
alternative, must possess a constitutional being different 
from an activity that goes out to its object with no alt^r* 
native. Unless the distinct ccmception of two such differ- 
ent activities be first clearly apprehended, all questions 
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of &ct in relatkm to the exercises of the will must be 
premature, inasmuch as with no such stand-point of 
observation, or only looking at the exercises from one 
only, the satis&ctory determination of all question of 
necessity and liberty in the facts must be impossible. 
An intelligible definition of a capacity for willing cannot 
be given, until first there has been attained the concep- 
tion of an activiiy that, in going out to one end, had, at 
the point of going forth, an open way to a different end. 
If there is no such conception possible, then is no concep- 
tion of liberiy possible, that is not in its expression only 
anotiier name for necessity. And if such assumed con- 
ception is only a disguised and surreptitious introduction 
of some connection of nature's causes and effects, then 
must the exposure of the delusion throw that conception 
back among necessitated physical agents, no matter how 
krad the pretension may have been of having explained 
the question of human fireedom by ii We cannot, thus, 
in the investigations of the will, at once define what we 
mean by it, and then put its manifest subdivisions into as 
many Chapters — as we have done in the consideration 
<^both the intellect and the susceptibility — but we must 
first, with much care, explain what a necessary concep- 
tion of will is, in its own constitutional being. This will 
best be done, by presenting a number of distinguished 
differing conceptions, and which are either some form of 
the working of mere natural cause and effect, without any 
alternative, sometimes openly so avowed, and at other 
times mistakenly deemed to rise above the necessities of 
nature ; or, an insufficient, because incomplete, assump- 
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iion of iho cUatanctions of spiiitaal activify above nature ; 
neither of which can ffve a conception of the wH Hiat 
shall accord with the convictions of consciousness. Such 
conceptions need not be referred to any authors, since 
oftentimes the real author has not been the most promi* 
nest expounder. 



CHAPTER L 



A COMPIBTB CONCEPTION OF THB CAPACITY FOK WILLING. 

Thb miad, as a self-actiiig existence, has been already 
considered. On occasion of && presence of an appro- 
priate object, it is capacity for an ener^zing, or going 
forth, towards this object. But this simple capacity for 
% 7IMILS, (Mr energ^g towards a presented object, is no 
distinguishing mark of any particular capacity of the 
mental activity, but is coounon to them all. The intel- 
lect and tike susceptibility, in ail their different faculties 
and functions of agency, are as much capacity for going 
out in activiiy towards their objects as the will, and such 
ener^zing cannot therefore be discrinunative of the wilL 
We have already disdngmshed in consciousness the differ- 
ent forms of energismg in knowing and in feeling, and 
have thus discriminated the susceptibility from the intel- 
lect ; and here, we must distinguish in consciousness the 
different form of ener^zing in the willing from that pre- 
sented in the feeling, and thus consciously discriminate 
tiie susceptibility bam the will. In all the activity of 
tihe constitutional feelings, there is nothing of liberty, bat 
a consciousness, in the conditions, that the feelings are 
determined from the nature of the case, and are thus in 
that case unavoidable. Nor is there any other distinc- 
tion, here, in the spiritual susceptibility, than that per- 
haps we may find the disposition, in which the suscepti* 

21 
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bility is, to be avoidaUe, and thus mediately ihe soscep^ 
tibility be the subject of change ; but always on conditioD 
of the given disposition, the feeling is unavoidable. The 
pomt of this unavoidability will give opportumiy for dis* 
criminating between feeling? and volitions^ and it i» in this 
direction that we need to look in attaming the conception 
of what is properly a capacity for willing, in distinction 
from a capacity for craving, or for feeling obliged. In 
other words, it is a consciousness of freedom, in some 
sense, that discriminates a capacity for willing from a 
capacity for feeBng. 

With the attention fixed on this point, we shall make 
the surest progress to a complete conception of the will, 
by first noticing some of the prominent conceptions that 
have been formed, and distinctly marking tlieir inconF 
pleteness or their error, in not conforming to this con« 
sciousness of avoidability in all proper acts of will. We 
need only to state the conceptions in the most concise 
manner that perspicuity wiO admit. 

Section I. Dwfekest conceptions of the capa- 
city FOU WILLING. — ^We will givc these, in the order in 
which the conception seems most to strive that it may 
rise above the necessitated connections of cause and 
effect m nature. We do not say that the order will give 
a constantly nearer approach to truth, but that the 
authors of the successive conceptions seem, in this pro- 
portion, to have apprehended what the true conception 
demanded. 
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The unU is mmply eapaeityfor preferenee. — ^Prefer- 
img to do, or not to do, is an act of the will, and thus to 
have the capacity for preferring is to have a will. This 
is detennined from some mieasiness in the mind, which 
is to be reliered by the doing, or the not doing. This 
uneasiness of mind, craving for relief, is desire ; and the 
greater the uneasiness, the stronger is the desire ; the 
Idghest degree of which must determine the direction of 
the preference, or will. The question of freedom has no 
reference to this capacity for preference, or will; but 
solely to the power fo (2o, as we prefer, or will. To 
prefer is from one power ; to do, as we prefer, is from 
another power ; the first is that of will, and iiie last only 
admits the question of liberty. To enquire whether the 
wiU is free, is thus wholly irrelevant, and merely the 
absurdity of seeking if one power is not another power, 
liberty belongs to the power doing, not to the power 
willing. The agent, as willing, has no freedom; but 
only in doing as he wills. Whether he shall choose .is 
detennined from the uneasiness of desire ; but whether 
he fidball do as he chooses depends upon his ability, and 
in this is the sole question of his liberty. All must 
will as the stronger desire ; the ability or not, to put in 
execution the preference, is the determination of the 
£ree-agency. 

Here tben is, expressly, a conception of will unavoid- 
able in its action; and only the fact of executang the 
choice, in overt action, is avoidable. But nothing more 
need be noticed to show its conflict with human conscious- 
ness, tlian that the man feels responsible for his choices ; 
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Us inward preferences; and not merely for tili^ cmtward 
execution. He is conscioos of some alternative in the 
'Willing, and not merely in tbe d<»ng as he may will. 

The ttnU 18 power to ehoo%e what i$ ngreeMe to {he 
tnarcU toite, or heart. — The moral taste, or heart, is con- 
nate or concreated. It is as tmly in &e constitutional 
being as his sensuous taste, or Ida natural susceptibility. 
It may be created agreeably to righteousness, and there 
is the power to choose the right; or it may be bom 
agreeably to sinfolness, and there is no power to ehoose 
other than the mnful. The taste, or the heart, k thus 
of nature, and though cafled mond, yet \b not so because 
avoidable, but only because it is at the fountain of all 
moral character. It is no port of the capadiry for wffi- 
ing, but the will is the executive csq^acity for canrying 
out its impulses. This prompts agreeably to its own 
nature, md then tiie executive agency, which is the wiH, 
is free to go out in the execution or attainment <^ &e 
congenial end. The will can go out in execution, but 
can have no reflex action upon the taste, or heart, itseK 
This is beyond tiie reach of tiie vduntary agent, and 
any change must be wrou^t by the hand that ori^boally 
made it ; tiie voluntary action is solely in going out in 
execution, and not at all in going back to tiie modifioar 
tion, of the moral taste. The wfll is thus free, only in 
the sense of unhindered. There is no avoidabillty in its 
action, fi>r this action is determined in the natural moral 
taste; but it goes out freely, that is, unobstructedly from 
anything in the heart, upon the congenial objects of the 
moral taste. The exercise of &e will is not at all tbe 
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agreeable prompiang d the taste, but the gomg out im 
gratifying such natural prompting. 

Thifl conception of Hke wiJl recognizes ri^Uy, tin 
necesdty f<Hr some permanent source of moral activity, 
which shall give its own character to the man and all his 
action. But it quite erroneously puts this in constitu- 
tional nature, and denies that it is any part of the yohnb- 
tary capacity, or that it has any avoidabilify in reference 
to the agent himself. The man's moral taste is as truly 
in his c(Histitution as his sensuous taste, and his aTersi<Hi 
to God is just as physically unarmdable as his aversion 
to wormwood ; and each are alike back of all acticm of 
&e will, which is determined by them. But our con* 
flciousness testifies that we are responsible for the heart; 
and also for the executive acts which go out in gratifioaticn 
of its deores; and that this heart must itself be somehow 
within ilie voluntariness of our being, and not wholly 
beyond the capacity for willing. It must itself be a cKs- 
position; an inc]ina1i(»i and bent of our spiritual activity ; 
and not a component element in our constitution. To 
satisfy our consciousness, we must recognize, in some 
way, an avoidability in both tiie characteristics of the 
moral taste and in the executive acts for gratificatioQ, but 
tUs conception allows no alternative to the man in either 
of them. 

A power of arUtrofy sdf-determnation. — ^The eapsr 
city for willing is a power absolute in its own arbitrament, 
and can both act, and direct its acts, in its own naked 
self-determination. No matter what tlie motives on each 
ride, or if ail be on one side ; the mind is competent to 

2r 
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«aspend itself in eqmUhrio^ and act either for or against 
the modves from its mere determination to do so. It 
wills solely becaose it will, and no other reascm is needed 
ttian that it determines itself to do so. This concepiimi 
may not have been original with any person, bat was 
that to which Edwards forced his opponents, by logical 
consistency from their method of statement 

It involves two absurdities : viz. one, that the will is 
blind, and chooses for no reasons, and is thus a choice 
without any interest in choosing, and which is really the 
same thing as a choice without choosing ; and anoth^, 
that all volition is itself the product of a determinatkm, 
and tiierefore that the determination to will is itself a 
willing, and needing a previous determination for itself, 
and that again another for it, and thus on endlessly witii 
no first act of will. The real conception was doubfless 
that of power to ori^nate and direct action ; but from its 
incomjdeteness and obscurity m not apprehending that 
there could be no Qrig^lation of choices without c<mdi- 
tions, their expression of it was made to invcdve tiie fore- 
going absurdities. There was manifestiy the conviction 
that the human will had more in it than the unavoidable 
successions of natural cause and effect, but the conception 
and expression were imperfect and logically indefensible. 

WUl is the power to choose Jiappiitesa, — ^Happiness is 
the only good, and benevolent action the highest good, 
because productive of the highest happiness. In order 
to an act of will, there must be some object appealing to 
a susceptibility as an occasion for gratification, and tiie 
end of willing is such gratification or happiness. There 
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ifl, 'efisentiany in mind, a gCBoric Busceptibility which 
craves all attainable happiness, and in all comparative 
happiness desires the greatest, and which may be known 
as sel^love« The estimate of what the greatest happi- 
ness is, whioh the mind nulkes in the light of self-love, 
determines the choice. This estimate may be erroneous, 
but in simple certsdnty the will follows it. The will may 
Aflfeot the estimate in subordinate, but not in predominant 
enda. The honest enquiry for the greatest happiness 
<Ni the whole gives occasion for an unbiassed judgment, 
and such decision may be termed ike e%Umate of reason; 
but a sudden or violent impulse of appetite may pervert 
ihe judgment, and such perverted decision may be known 
as the estimate of passion. 

From the constitution of the human mind, there is thus 
ever an occasion for bringing before it the end of reason 
«ad the end of passion, and thus ever the conditions for 
a choice, which shall gain or defeat the end of the man's 
bemg in highest happineas. In suspending aU former 
purpose, and holding all present passion in abeyance, 
and carefully weighing all consequences, a rational esti- 
mate may be made, and the predominant purpose taken 
accordingily ; but when passion is permitted to operate, 
the estimate is perverted, and the will wrongly directed. 
On this estimate of the understanding all radical charac- 
ter depends, inasmuch as there is the certainty that the 
choice will follow the estimate of the highest good. 
When making the passionate estimate, there is simple 
capacity to the opposite choice, but not the condition for 
it from the neglect to deliberate. A rational estimate 
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-will always detenmne the highest hap^Nness to fie m ibe 
eorurse of benevdent aoti(m, and the govermng purpoee 
following accordin^j, the man is radieaQy ri^teoos in 
character ; but the pasfidcmate estimate leads to the par- 
pose of present selfish grat^ieationy and the character is 
radicallj sinful. 

This conception clearly apprehends the necessity of 
ipiren conditions in ordw to choice, and flras whoQy 
exohides a merely arbitrary will ; and also assmnes tiiat 
there must be fomet to the opposite; but it has its 
inoom{detene8B and thus its error. The most serions evil 
is felt on its ediical ade, as it makes virtue to stand in 
mmple prudence. I find myself, and nature about me, 
to be such, that I shall make myself the most ha^^y m 
striving to make others happy ; and firom purdy pruden- 
tial reasons I do tiiis, and am therein virtuous ! 

But its psychdo^cal defect is also obvious to close 
inspection, and ori^nates in tins want of all truly etincal 
end, and thereby really excludes all alt^native and 
av(»dab]lity in tiie act. The happiness of foenevoliBnt 
action is in tiie gratffication of a constitutional suscepti- 
Inlity, and the craving for it is as purely pathdo^cal as 
in 1^ case of any other appetite^ Man finds Imnsdif so 
madetiiat he is happym making otiiers happy, just as 
he is happy in taking food when hungry, or rest when 
weary. To withhdd the kind action, when self-love 
prompts, would be a self-denying sacrifice; i»nce iiie 
strongest want can be satisfied by nothing but benefi- 
cence. There is no insist of reason which sees what is 
due to the spirit, and which tims in ite own righi makes 
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a dema&d; but a logical deduction from 0(mseqa6nce8 
deteraiiiiing greatest happiness, and thereby waking self- 
loYd to feel a want. The ^' estimate of reason" is a rear 
toning from sense, and no intuition of reason itaelf which 
sees the law written within ; and nothing of this meets 
&e testimony of ccHisciousness. A man may be kind 
firom m^re constitutional good nature, or fr(»i the calcu- 
lation of greatest hairiness in the long run, but he will 
llao Jbe c<msck>ua of a higher claim to kindness in thd 
wiNihiness of his own character from it, and that to foe 
unkind will debase his sj^t, no matter how much hi^ 
piness may be paid to him for being so. Not any 
reward in hsq){»ness, even for eternity, can equal the 
claim of tile man's conscience f<»* benevolent action, but 
tibat the man himself may be just what reason sees he 
aught to be, let the hapjnness for it be as it may* 

And fiurther, such a conception of tiie will ^res tko 
altematiye, and thus no avoidabilily in the acting. It is 
not a will in liberty, but sdely the brutum arbkrmm isi 
the anmal. Gratified constitutional susceptibility is erer 
<tte &iag, as motive to will, however distinct the parti- 
eidar a{qpetitive cravings may be. It is still haghest 
happiness, whether attained from one generic susceptir- 
Mity or from an ag^egate of many, and nothii^ but a 
question of degrees in h^>piness can come withm the 
estimate^ with no regard to kind. Benevolent aciicm is 
better tiian anything else, soldy because it ^ves mar§ 
hi^^piness. There is no real alternative between five 
degrees and ten degrees <^ the same thing, and no condi- 
tion lor any choice between them. The happiaew from 
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following the rati(Hial estimate di^rs in nothing from Hie 
happiness in following the passionate estimate, so far aa 
it is to influence tiie will, except that it is greater, and 
to this a less degree offers no condition for ch<ace. The 
very reason for taking at all is tiie reason for taking the 
highest, and with such an estimate there is no aitemative. 
The taking of the highest is not choice, but an act in that 
condition inevitable. An animal mi^t as well leave its 
food, half satisfied, for no other reason than that it is* half 
its want, as the man take half tiie degree of offered hap- 
piness only, idien the whole is the sde reason why he 
should not. 

The will is pure spontaneity. — ^The vital pinciple in 
the germinating seed goes out in its development to 
maturity. There is an inner law, which determines its 
whole order and f(»rm of development; but to tiiis, and 
all the process of its growth, the plant is insensible. The 
animal not only grows, under its modified law of order 
and form, like the plant, but it also goes out to the 
attainment of its objects under the control of its appetites. 
It has sensation, but no seli^onsciousness in which the 
law of its growth and the determining principle of appe- 
tite is apprehended. Man grows,, and feels appetitive 
cravings, not only, but his spirit is a spontaneous activity 
gcung out fseAj in an order and direction of which itself 
is conscious. It has conditions and laws of agency, but 
these are no restramt upon it and only principles within 
it, according to which it acts in its own gladness sponta- 
neously. It is joyous in its self-eonsciousness, in its law 
of acticm, and in its activity ; and thus the whole of 
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spiritaal life is a cheerful play, with no toil, no drudgery, 
no bondage. It shakes off all outward incumbrances, 
and rises above the sphere of all nature's annoyances, 
and lives in its own sphere, tranquil and delighted. The 
spirit is thus contemplated in its own pure activity, and 
such conception of spontaneous action is that of the wilL 

This conception sees the necessity of rising above the 
fixed order of connection in natural cause and effect, and 
predicating a proper will only of the spiritual existence ; 
but its law is inherent iu its own constitution, and deter- 
mines all its activity as really as the physical laws in 
nature determine its ongoing. The only difference is 
iliat the spirit knows itself and its laws, and acts on with 
no reluctance. Its action in thought has the same spon- 
taneity as in wHl; for thought has its inherent law 
through all its processes, and the spirit goes out in think- 
ing according to its conscious laws with the same joyous^ 
ness. Indeed, with Hegel, thought is personality ; and 
absolute thought, excluding all nature's hindrances but 
not its own inherent laws, is true freedom. The concep- 
tion of free thought is thus this very conception of free 
will, a spontaneity of spiritual activity going out lovingly 
according to its own law. There is conceived no law as 
an imperative, and thus a joyousness in the spontaneous 
obedience of moral rectitude ; but solely a law inherentiy 
durective, and the spirit gladly going through the process 
which its inner law fits it for. 

Other modifications of the. conception of a will might 
be ^ven, but the foregoing are among the most promi- 
nent of such as are deemed to be but partial and thms 
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erroneous, Kod f^ese may be sufficient to introduce xm to 
the next enquiry. 

Sbotion n. What is a complete conception op 
THE will? — ^The susceptibiUtj, as we have seen, prompts 
to an executive act in the attainment of its end ; if the 
object is agreeable, the prompting is to attain it, and if 
disagreeable, to avoid it. But tiius &r, the action is 
wholly of the susceptibility, and is mere feeling. Beyond 
this prompting of feeling, the animal life may go out to 
get the object and gratify the want ; and there is found 
in this, an activity which is out of and beyond t}ie suscep- 
tibility, and is no more a feeling but an executive act to 
satisfy a feeling. This may be termed brute-will ; am- 
mat-choice. But it is really animal impulse; a living 
activity hnpelled by sense; and not at all a will in 
Hberty. It acts when the susceptibDity prompts, and as 
tiiis prompts, and can change its action only by a change 
<^ feeling in the susceptibility. When two confiictang 
feelings prompt, that which it is deemed will ^ve hi^est 
gratification must nullify the promptings of the weaker, 
and the executive act is unavoidable. The occasion 
for an alternative act is not ^ven. There may be the 
faculty of judging, from apprehended consequences, what 
will give on the whole the highest happiness, and thus 
what action is prudent ; and if the higher gratification 
of self-love, on the whole, come in competition with only 
the lower present gratification, the prudential impulse 
must prevail, inasmuch as the less impulse is no alteroa- 
^ve. And in the same way, the faculty of judging what 
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irill make o&ers most happy may determine for 08 what 
action is benevolent ; and if this appeal is to a suscepti- 
bility which, in gratification, is hi^est happiness on the 
whole, the kind impolse must overcome and take the 
acti(»i in that direction. In any way that hi^est grati- 
fication is judged as attainable, in that directi<m the 
executive act is nnavoidable, for there is no alternative 
]Hre8ented to it. The whole of animal being is bound in 
tiie necessity of nature, and all ihat we may say ef brute- 
wiU must still include in its conception, the fact that the 
issue is unavoidable. Nature knows no liberfy, and the 
aoimal being is wholly within nature. TKe conception 
of wis involves within itself something supernatural. 

The true conception of a responsible Will is in a caper 
city to ori^nate, from the s^t itself, an act in contra- 
vention of tiie animal impulse. It is a power that may 
counteract tiie executive agency which gratifies natural 
want, and in this ^ve a sovereign master over the ammal 
being. This must be ivhoQy a spiritual capadty, that it 
may ori^nate action comjdetely regnant over all natural 
appetite. This capacity for spritual ori^nation ^ves 
the competency to suppress ammal gratification, and thus 
opens a proper alternative in permitting the animal execu- 
tive act to go out in gratification, or putting forth tiie 
spiritual act which shall preclude it. Mature may be 
suppressed by the free action of the sprit. There is a 
freedom not only in the &ct of unhindered activity, for 
this is true of the execution of appetite by the animal, 
but a freedom in tiie start ; a be^nning, and not a pro- 
jection from something behind ; a true ori^bmtion in the 
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Bpirii) and not aa impulae from the sense. Ln this c^Mir 
citj for free origination, there is complete condition for 
a proper Ubration between the happiness of gratified 
want and ihe duty of secured worth, and which is truly 
will in liberty. That the spirit can, from itself, so act in 
controlling ihe sense, secures a valid alternative to seur 
sual gratification, and tiius the fi-eedom of av<»dability« 
Looking, thus, at the human mind, which combines 
both animal an<l rational being, we say, that a c<»icep- 
tionof will must involve something else than mere execu- 
tive agency to gratify want, even spiritual origination of 
action in restraining and controlling gratification, and 
thus full capacity for alternative agency. The animal 
jcan have no will in liberty, since however free from 
prevenient hindrance in gratificaticm, it is impelled by 
constitutional nature a' tergo. The angd, as purdy 
sjuritual, may have alternatives in spiritual ends towards 
w)iich he may origmate action, and may thus stand 
between spiritual wickedness and spiritual holiness, and 
take on demoniac malignity or maint>ain angelic purity ; 
but man must be studied as only in the flesh, and what- 
ever soul-guilt he may contract, there will always be 
blended with his sin the inworking sensual lusts, and thus 
the human will must be conceived as capacity for avoid- 
ing sensual gratification by the claims of the reason. 
The Absolute Reason is above all occasion for alternatives 
to perfect rationality, and is free, in the absohite accep- 
tation of spiritual origination with no conflict. Deity 
cannot be tempted with any alternative to right, except 
aa the divinity becomes incarnate ; but, as our fBjeh^ 
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logy is humaii, we have only ihe human not Qie di?ui9 
will to investigate. 

Election may be used in a different sense from «e2e«- 
tion; the last being only a particular taking, but the first 
a taking with an alternative. All natural causes select 
thor ends in tbeir effects. The magnet selects steet 
filings from saw-dust ; the fire selects stubble from stones ; 
electricity selects metals from glass and resin ; and in 
•aU this taking to itself, these is no capacity to the alter- 
native. But election is the taking of one, when it mi^t 
have been not the taking of Ihat, but some other. No 
ammal can do nK»re than to select ; a spiritual being cmly 
can properly elect With this apprehensi(m of the mean- 
ing of terms, the definition of the human Will is a Capit- 
dtyfar eUctmg. 

In the more complete conception of this definition, the 
following considerations are all important. 

j1» act of iffiU must have its end. — ^The capacity lor 
willing can no more go out into act without an object^ 
than can the capacities for knowing, or for feeling. 
Even the brute-will must have an end in acting, or it 
would involve the absurdity of executive action with 
nothing to execute. A rational spirit cannot orijpnate an 
act without an end for the action, for an aimless action 
cannot be rational. We may as well eat with nothing to 
be eaten, as choose with nothing to be. chosen. 

Thii end must have also an aUemative in kind^ and 
not merely in degree. — ^In order to all responubility 
there must be avoidability, and every action is inevita- 
ble where no alternative is offered. Wkh purely <»!• 
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objeety the act IS not liiat cf election. The one object 
may present the altematiYeB to take, or not to take ; to 
take part, <Mr all, etc. ; but to strictlj one object, aU alter 
is excluded. Nor can diere be any proper alternative 
in the wilHng, except as the ends differ m their Mnd. 
One gold eagle and ten silver dollars present no alterna- 
tive in kmd, for in pectmiary value tiiey are the same. 
One gold eagle and five silver ddlars ^ve alternative 
only in degree, and as end in the ivill, tiiis is no proper 
alternative. The sole end of acting being for pecuniaty 
value, tile action must be for the gr^vt^ wben to thti 
only Hbe less stands opposed. The part of the same 
thing is absorbed and lost in the whole, so &r as all 
occasion for choice is given. 

lb be an alternative in kind, there muH he an end in 
ike reaeon, — ^No matter how difierent maybe the animal 
susceptibilities to be gratified, they oflfer no distinction in 
kind, but only in degree, as aid of wSling. The end, in 
boA cases, is Ihe gratification, and the two are realty 
but one thing as motive to wiQ, and ihat wlodi is the 
greater has no alternative to it. Only as tiie prompt- 
ing of an animal susceptibility has set over against it the 
daim of a rational susceptibility, can there be any proper 
alternative in the human will. An occasion being ^ven, 
for tiie (mgination (^ an act in the spirit that it may sup- 
press and control some lust of the animal, there is in this 
a full alternative in kind, and tha fair occasion for an 
action in liberty. 

The animal may crave, but tiie spirit may see that the 
ekums of taste forbid the gratification, and tine end of 
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beauty m ihe reason may control the end of appetite in 
the animal. The artist may disdain to sell his product 
for any mercenary consideraticHi. In ihe field (^ art is 
freedom, for the origmaldons of die spirit can here cosn- 
teract the damors of appetite, and ihere is a &ir alter- 
native. So also tiie elaims of science may ferbid the 
oflEered happii^ss, and ih^e end of trath be an occasion 
for Ihe spni to originate an act that is to siippress iiie 
execution of animal desire. Some GaHUeo may rescduMy 
say of ihe earth, ^^ but it does turn," iiiough he die for 
it. Philosophy is thus free, for it puts a dignity in ihe 
spirit as altematdye to any craving for happiness. But 
more especially, the moral claim may be an altematiye 
to any other end of action. The self-knowledge of the 
reason — clearly apprehending tiie excellency of its own 
spritnality of being, and thus knowing what is due to 
itself as against happiness, or above the claims of art and 
science, and in this conviction of duty possessing a con- 
science — may give a spiritual origination that shall sup- 
press all action which is in conflict with ri^t. And 
when this self-knowledge is also connected with the know* 
ledge of God, and the insight of the finite spirit deter- 
mines that its hi^est worthiness is in loving and adoring 
the Absolute Spirit, there is an alternative in man's 
rdigums being, which makes every action colliding with 
it to be thoroughly avoidable. 

In this complete conception of an end in the spirit, 
which may countercheck all ends in happiness, is there 
occasion for free, pure, spiritual ori^ation of action. 
Not because an outer object appeals to appetite, and 

22* 
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awakes a want^ aad thus impels to greatest happness ; 
bat solely because in the stmt's own being there is a 
claim for its own sake, and tbos in itself alone originates 
the aet, whose only end is that the sprit may be as 
worthy of all moral accepting as it is dae to itself that it 
should be. The capacity to ihe alternative action is in 
the ttipematoral only. So far as nature reaches in man, 
all is without avoidability; his sjMjitual being is capacity 
for tnie wiU in liberty. 



CHAPTER n. 



HAN EXEEaSBS SUCH CAPACITY OF WILL. 

In ike foregoing Chapter, we have attamed a completed 
ecHiception of a will in liberty; and now it is to be shown, 
that ibe htunan mind is endowed with such capacity, and 
that man actually so wills. It has already been made 
manifest that the human mind has susceptibiliiy like the 
animal not only, but also that man's rational endowment 
capacitates him for feelings quite above, and other in 
kind than any animal can possess. Man is not left under 
the domination of appetite, with no alternative to tiie estih 
mated highest happness ; he has the interest of taste and 
science, and may free himself from the bondage of the 
animal in the open spheres of beauty and of truth. 

But quite above all, he is competent to know himself, 
and thus to fmd the rule within himself tiiat determines 
ike ground of his duty to himself, his fellows, and his 
God. In this moral imperative, there is attained tiie 
spring to a possible election of righteousness against any 
and all other interests. Taste or science may control 
happiness, and virtue or piety may control all. The 
spirit may keep all natural craving in subjection, and in 
the end of its own dignity in taste and philosophy, and 
more especially in ethics and reli^on, it can ori^nate 
acts subjecting all of happiness to its own moral worth. 
All the elements, necessary to the capacity of a will in 
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liberty, belong ori^naOj to the human mind. The en* 
dence, that man puts in exercise such a capacity, is found 
in the following direct inferences from facts in conscious^ 
ness, and is a direct fact in consciousness itself. 

1. Consciotimesa ofperaanal resparudbiUty can stand 
only in a capacity of mil in liberty, — The conviction of 
personal responsibility for personal character and action 
is in every consciousness. Speculative theories aad ddth 
sive ccmcluflions may often beguile the lo^al judgment 
to deny such personal accountability, but no speculatioQS 
of the lo^ai understanding can make the r^kson to belie 
its own inagjbt. The spirit knows what it behooves itself 
to do for its own worthiness' sake, and that it must take 
m its own being the dignity of its virtoous, or the infiuny 
of its vicious action ; and while speculatiim may err, tiiie 
coQscidnce nmst hold true to its own claims. No man, 
in the hcmes^y of his rational apprehensnoo, ever doubted 
the fact of his moral aecountability. The tribunal and 
the judge, tiie witness and &e executioner, are all cour 
sciously within himself, and if he speculatively deny his 
God, he cannot dethrone tiie authority of his own reason. 
He must acquit or condemn himself, and be conscioimly 
devated or de^aded in his own -eyes. 

But the consciousness is as cleariy exj^cit, that for 
unavoidable results there can be no moral accountability. 
Power may crush in hopeless misery for actions that had 
no alternative, but no power can make the spirit see its 
own ffln in that which it could not avoid, nor feel guilty 
desert ixx an act that could not have been otherwise. 
The soul goes quite back of all speculation on both sideS; 
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iad not firom any dedoctioiis m ike understandrng, bat 
from aa insight iojbo its own being, decides that it is 
responsible far personal deeds, and k not responaible for 
anything ibat ia not vdiimtarily in its own personality. 
Power has nothing to do wiili such convictions ; ommpo* 
tence itself, must go in accordance with them, and be 
judged conformaUy to them. Not arbitrary inffiction^ 
not evwi infallible testimony from anoilier, can wake the 
feeUng of responsibility in the spirit, except as that spirit 
is ccmscioiis of character and deeds of its own, which 
migbt have been avoided by it. A iiiousand Uabil&ie^ 
to snfering tiiere may be, which to the snierer are 
wholly inevitable, bat no such sufferings ever awoke the 
spirit to recognise any moral reipajmbUieie9. 

These conscious fiuts make the condusion va&d for a 
capacity of human election. Man knows hims^ respoi^ 
aiUe for his character and actions; he knows himsdf not 
responsible fi>r anything to him utterly inevitable; he has 
thus bofli a character and a life, that Ee wholly within 
ihe capaciiy of a will in liberty. 

2. The duUnetion between brute and human wiU is 
in Mm very paint. — ^The animal is not rational s{»rit, and 
thus has no capacity for sel^knowledge. To the brute 
tixere can be no insight of ri^ts and claims due on its 
own account, and thus no moral rule to direct amoral life. 
There is no element of the ethical; all is perpetually the 
natural only. Experience teaches it in many tilings 
its hi^est happiness, and hence the animal learns the 
law of prudence ; yea, experience sometimes teaches tiie 
aaimal what is kind, and so fiur tiie hrate is pathologically 
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benevolent; but in all this, the animal never awakes t(f* 
see the right, and feel the claim of moral obligation. 
The executive act goes out under &e impulse of the 
strongest prompting, and appetite can be controlled onljr 
by arousing a stronger passion. Nothing can ori^ate 
firom ^thin itself, but all the ammal is, and does, has 
been determined for it in a previous condition. All is. 
bound within the law of cause and effect in nature, and 
the brute can never lift itself above this bondage. There 
is no aspiration after freedom ; no dreaming of a spiritual 
world above the senses; but an entire resting in the 
gratification of its own appetites. Satisfy want, and the 
brute is contented ; the whole capacity is thereby filled ;- 
and the strugglings of a firee spirit to reach some hi^er 
station are never known. Its whole end is happiness, and 
there is no quickening spring to rise to moral worthiness. 
But from idl this, man wholly differs. In his animal 
wants, he is like the brute, and prompted to hi^esi 
gratfflcation, and quiet when animal craving is satilated. 
But in his spiritual being there is that which no sensual 
gratification satisfies. Even as depraved, and Hie spirit 
basely subjected to tiie desires of the flesh, he knows 
that tiie claim is strong upon him, to crush his appetites 
in subordination to his rational worth, and restrmn all 
their gratificati(Hi by what is due to his spirit, and thus 
stand out again in an the dignity and nuuJinesB of a good 
will tiiat masters passion. He cannot make himself to 
lie down at rest, with the brute, when animal craving is 
satisfied. There are the imperatives of conscience to 
fulfil ; the digmty and worth of moral character to au&-. 
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tarn ; iiie approbation of has oim aad other's spirit to 
secure; and though tiie means of fullest gratification 
were given, this caimot content him. There is a con-* 
sdous vorong to himself, a foul debasement and degrada- 
tion of his manliness, if the behests of his spirit are not 
recognized and asserted against aU the clamors of sense. 
He cowers in secret beneath tiie reproaches of his own 
conscience, and stands self-abashed and speechless before 
the rebukes of his own spirit, and well knows that he can 
not bold up his head among his fellows, nor keep tiie 
blush of guilt from his taae when alone, if he has sacri* 
ficed his lojalty to the right, and allowed gratified want 
to usurp the control of imperative duty. On the otiier 
hand, he knows tiiat he can bear all suffering, and permit 
all tibat is animal within him to be crushed and die, and 
go to his spirit in its integrity for support; all of which 
no brute can recognize, and in which nothing that is 
animal can participate. There is, to man, an altemative 
to his whole ammal nature, and that he should live under 
the law of hi^est happiness, like the brute, is clearly 
avoidable. He has a capacity of will in libeiiy. 

Z, It is only in this capacity of will in liberty^ that 
man can cUdcriminately determine what i$ per$onaUy his. 
All of man's constitutional being is conditioned in its own 
nature, and in the connections of surrounding nature ; 
and the supplied conditions bring the actions out witii no 
alternatives. They really belong to nature, not to the 
man, except only as the onward causes in nature have 
wrought them out within the field of his consciousness, 
and made them necessarily to be a part of his pathokh 
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gical ezperienoe. That I am hungry and deoxe food, 
or cold and weary and demre warmth and rest, are r» 
acts in which my pr^>er peraonality participates ; ihey 
are what natore is working in my constitution* Kainre 
comes in and works upon me, and leaves its effects m my 
eonstitational being, as the winds blow and the dhadowa 
pass over tiie landscape^ and the son shines and tiie 
showers fiill upon it. These are not willed by me into 
act and being, and I never call them mine^ as. at aU 
bekm^g to my proper personality All snch events ara 
Mnked into the connected successiims of nature witiioal 
MSk alternative, and the chain Ihat tiiey compose is a unit^ 
whether the finked events be of matter or of mind. Tho 
tones have been struck npon me : tiiey have not come 
np from the depths witiiin me, and ihns »nmded tAr&ug^ 
all my being as personal to me. In my constitnticmal 
nature, notiiing is mine ; aU is pat there by anotiier. I 
am never to value myself xspom it, nor to diarge myself 
with it. 

But, (^ aU the orighiatiotis of my ^iritual activity^ I 
am quite conscious that they sustain a very different 
relation to me. ^Hiey are caused b^ me, and not merely 
caused in me ; they are tiie product of an election, and 
not an unavoidable coercion ; and I know them to be 
mine, in a sense that will not dlow that they should so 
be appropriated to any other personality, human or divine. 
That ideal beauty ; thai poem or song ; that completed 
erystem of science ; each belongs to its author, as nether 
can be owned by any other. My disposition ; my plan ; 
my haUt ; my purpose ; tiiese are wholly mine and not 
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to be referred to nature, as is my hunger, my thirst, 
or anj other appetite. And so, also, that assent to temp> 
tation ; that enticing a^orement ; that dishonest transac- 
tion; that plan to defraud^ tiliat direct falsehood, of 
which I may be conscious in my own experience ; these 
have been wrought by me, and come back directly upon 
me, and fix themselves inalienably within me, and forever 
bd.ong to me^ and not to nature, nor to my neighbor, not 
to God. They were avoidaUe by me, and yet originated 
trom me, and belong solely to me. I alone, in my own 
|>erson, am responsible ht them. And ihus, too, that 
«Gt of virtuous self-<lenial ; that fixed decision for the 
right ; that firm stand in duty ; these are mine, and no 
olher personality in the universe, than me*the doer, can 
feel any selfssomplacency in them. Influences firom 
other quarters and agencies may have come upon me, 
which belong respon^ly to their autlKOs ; but Ihese are 
products of my electing agency, and have origbaated in 
my capacity of will in liberty, and are thus my personal 
deeds exclusively. Only because of this capacity of will, 
can I detach what is mine from all else, and see myself 
«nd my deeds to stand out together, wholly discriminated 
from aU other beings or facts in the xuiiverse. 

4^ Medprocal complacenci/ in moral character Handi 
vfhoUy in this capacity of mil in liberty. — ^Most animals 
are more or less gregarious, but their collection in flocks 
mA herds is from constitutional propensities. The 
working of nature within them brings them together, 
and not that there is any reciprocal moral complacency 
iMtwara tiiiem. So, also^ there are various aaso^iatioitf 
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among men, wMcli are induced by consfderatioiiff of Traaf* 
Hess, amusement or social enjoyment ; and indeed a large 
proportion of human attachments that go under the name 
of friendship, amd even takd on the form of conjugal con* 
nections, are based on no higher considerationsr than kii^ 
dred pursuits, common interests, or congenial tempera* 
ment ; and in all such cases, the bonds that hold them 
together find all their strength in constitutional nature 
alone. They are merely joint^tock partners in attaining 
happiness ; held in connection only fromt the prudential 
consideration that they are useM to each other ; and 
they never rise to Hie elevation of that social communionri 
where the attachments are all mduced and perpetuated 
by the reciprocal congenialities of moral character. 

But, one good man loves another, and aD good men 
love God, from the congeniality of spiritual dispositions-, 
and their reciprocal complacency is solely through the 
righteous character that each recogmzesin the other. II 
is like communing with Mke, m free personality ; and 
each heart beats in sympathy with the same tdtimate 
moral rule, and glows Avrth the same moral sentiments. 
Their spirits are all disposed ta the saare end, and thus 
the whole spiritual susceptibiUty, in each, is thoroughly 
congenial. They are kindred in spirit, and not merely 
held together as each can use the otheis for Im highest 
happiness. 

God may b^e pleased with man in his constitati(Hud 
being just as he is pleased ^vith all the other works of 
his hand in nature, solely in the fight of original adapta- 
tions, and as he sees man to be fitted to the uses designed^ 
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and he may pi*onoutioe man on this acoount as he did 
nature at the beginnings to be ^' very good." And in the 
same way^ man may be pleased with Grod ; and^ viewing 
him merely as a means to be used for his own adyantagei 
in that by him he gets propitious pl:t)yidenceS9 fruitful 
seasons, a healthy body, and % happy heaven at last, man 
may say of Gk)d, in all ihd attributes which he cannot 
afford to lose, " very good ;'' his onmipotence ; his wis' 
dom ; his foresight ; his steady arrangement of nature ; 
all "very good." What ends the man could' not get^ 
these attributes get for him ; and he cannot do without 
them. They are all put to an excellent use, in govern^ 
ing the universe for man's happiness, and are just as 
much a greater good than the sunshine and the shower^ 
as they subserve a more important end in gratifying 
human wants, and securing greater happiness. But in 
an this, there is no reciprocal complacency between Qod 
and man. Not thus does a good man love his God ; not 
thtfaB does. God love good men. There is a mutual 
delist, each in each, as objects of simple contemplation* 
An intrinsic excellency of moral character is seen, and 
oa each side loved for what it is, and not for what it can 
be bartered away for. The whole spirituality of each 
person is fully set on righteousness, and for no selfish 
oonsiderations will the good will turn from its stead&st- 
ness ; and in this solely is their communion, and not 
because they see that they are each necessary to the 
other's happiness. Take away from man ihe capacity of 
S|»ritual origination, in the election of highest worthiness 
above all happiness, and he can coomiune with his fel*. 
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lows only on die same basos as the animals herd together; 
and God can have complacency in him, only as he is 
pleased wiih the adaptations and nses of nature. Beci- 
procal complacency in character can poscdbly stand in 
nothing else, than the free originations of congenkd moral 
dispofidttons. 

5» Onty in 1Mb iuxpaeity of wiU in Uberfy can the chu^ 
rent of catwtitiiHonal nature be rett^^.^— -Conititationat 
nature works on, and I am hungry : in this conation I 
am conscious that the craving for food is unavrndable. 
I am weary; and in this condition I cannot exclude 
natmre's desire for rest. Let only this pr(»nptmg of the 
ftl^)etite be ^ven, and there is no altematiTe to the exe^ 
Cutive act in gratification^ Let only conflicting appetites 
crave, and there is no alternative to the act whidi goes 
out after what is deemed the highest gratiib»tion. A 
smaller amonnt of happmess can be no occacdon for car* 
rying the executive action agsonst a greater. A oalciH 
lation of coiraequences, and in this an attainment of ihe^ 
rule of prudence, can only appeal to a susceptibility ht 
happiness, and whether considered as an aggregate at 
all susceptibilities, or as one generic susceptilnlity, the 
only occasion given is that tor the simjde estimate of 
higher and tower degrees. All is completely conditioned 
in constitutional nature, and my prudence is as much a 
pathological law as my hunger or my wemness. The 
Stream is one, and as it floats me onward in the directi<m 
of greatest happiness, I can work the rudder againe^ 
no counteracting force in the current that carries me* 
Natisre is thoroughly all in and arouad me, and I can 
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seize upon nottung to steady myself against it, nor work 
my way upward in resbtanoe to it. I myself am nature, 
and can only execute the promptings of my nature within 
me. 

But, I am conscious, in my spiritual being, of the pos* 
session of supernatural agency. When, appetite craves, 
in weaker or stronger measures, I can see in my spiritual 
being another law than highest happiness, and feel the 
claim of spiritual worthiness ; and I can put this over 
upon the weaker appetite against the stronger, or over 
against all appetite that is in coUisicm with it, and I have 
in this Bia alternative, in kind^ to all that nature may 
present ; and a spring to throw myself against nature, 
and work my way upward in resistance of it. The 
desires of the flesh mskj be aroused to tiieir most passion- 
ate ezcntement, and all circumstances may &vor the 
indulgence; prudential considerations may seem to lie 
on the same side, and even the promptings of Idndness 
may also ccmcur; and tiius, tiie unbroken current of 
nature may ttt:id towards gratification ; but if I also see, 
that such indulgence would degrade and debase my 
Mpint ; I shall, in this claim of my rational being, have 
a fiill alternative to all of nature's prompting?. Let 
eoQstitutional nature do her best, or her worst, I may 
still stand in my spiritual integrity, regardless of either 
the h2^>i»nes8 or tiie suffering that weighs itself against 
duty. There is, in this capacity of the spirit, that which 
IS out of and above nature ; a measure and a test for 
nature; a detemuner when gratification may be, and 
when it may not be, with honor to the soul ; and in th^ 
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alternative of worihineiM to liap^miess, dnis opened, na 
aUuriDg temptation from constitutional natore can eyer 
come upon man, and be truly unayoidable. It is tlie 
right of the spirit to control and use tiie sense for its own 
highest exceDency ; and it is due to iteelf to put tiie flesh 
to any sa^^rifice and endurance which may preserve or 
exalt its own true dignity ; and thus in its own behoof, 
the spirit may contemn all enjoyment, and all suffering, 
that nature can give. 

6. Individual conscuni^viess is clear for this eapacitj^ 
of will in liberty. — ^We do not say that any man is con- 
scious of ^' the power of contrary choice," as it is caDed, 
in the sense that he can take a less degree of happiness 
when only a greater degree stands over against it. If 
only happiness appeals to a susceptibility, all conscious- 
ness is, that the greater must be taken ; for there k 
literally no reason for anything else, and thus no altencu^ 
tive. But in all men there is a deep consciousness tiiat, 
somehow, there is an alternative to present dispositi^ni 
and character, and thus an avoidability in all vduntary 
action. They may not be able to analyze the &ct, so 
that they can represent it clearly in its concepLi<Hi to 
themselves, or to others ; but they all know, that ihere 
is respcmfidbility for their radical disposition of soul, and 
Ihus that its disposing is not without its alternative. It 
is not all the freedom a wicked man is conscious of, that 
he may change his action if he please* That pleasing is 
in his spiritual, and not in any constitutional disposition; 
and he knows the bond is on him that he please to change ; 
and that his sin is in this very disposition which is not 
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pleased to change ; and that, in this responsibility of dis- 
position, the present evil one is avoidable. This fact 
may be made to stand out more perspicuous, bj a com- 
parison with other activities. 

The Intellectual Capacity is consciously without any 
alternatives in its activity. In all conditions of knowing, 
the knowledge must be as it is, in the ^ven condition. 
When the occasion is given for perceiving a house, there 
is not the alternative for perceiving, not it but, a tree. 
To the intellect, in that condition, the perception of the 
house, and just that specific house, is unavoidable. So 
in the concluding in a judgment ; with the conditioned 
{acts, the specific judgment must be as it is. We can 
Bot say we can change the knowledge if we please ; for 
our pleasure has no control over it. All is determined 
in nature, and not at all in any spiritual disposition. So, 
also, is the constitutional susceptibility without any alter- 
xuttive, in its activity. When nature makes me cold, I 
cannot change the feeling to warmih ; nor can I repress 
the desire to be warm ; and when I hear that my brother 
is sick, I cannot change the feeling to that which is 
induced when I hear he is in good health. The feeling 
is determined in the condition ; and all men are quite 
conscious, that, in order to change ihe feeling, there must 
be a change of conditions. To the constitutional suscep- 
tibility, all its activity is without an alternative; and 
every specific feeling is, in its ^ven condition, wholly 
unavoidable. Not if we please, can we here feel differ^ 
entiy, for all these feelings are wholly in nature, and not 
at aU in a spiritual disposition. 
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But when I bring my capacity of wiD widiin the S^ 
1^ consciousness, I know that in precisely this point th^re 
is a wide distinction. I feel that my act of will was not 
bound, in its given conditions, without an alternative. I 
know that I could have done differently, if I had pleased ; 
and I know, moreov^, that if I was pleased to do wrcmg, 
that pleasing to so do was not inevitable. It was not 
determined in the conditions of nature, but whdly in my 
spiritual disposition ; and to that, there was a full alter- 
native. My spirit was bound, by tiie conscious claims 
of its own true dignity, to dispose its entire activity to a 
different end ; and I am fuDy conscious that the way was 
open to it, though it did not take it. The question of 
the eertamty of fact in liberty wiH hereafter be investi- 
gated, but now the only question is of conscious avaidch 
hility ; and we have only to mark the conscious contrast, 
in this point, between the acts of the intellect and the 
acts of the constitutional susceptibility, and those of the 
win, and we find a clear dedsion. The last is with an 
alternative, and consciouidy avoidaUe ; the two former^ 
we know, are conditioned in nature. 

7. Universal c(msciou»nes8. — There is a faSi opportu* 
niiy to appeal to umversal consciousness, on the question 
of capacity for election, or of will in liberty. And this 
is affirmed, notwithstanding the fact that the speculations 
of the logical understanding must conclude agamst it. 
The operation of the understanding must be wholly within 
nature, and can posably have no recognition of a super- 
natural. It can only eoniieet conceptions, and can never 
comprehend the process, in an absolute beginning and 
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ted. Thus, to the logical uadmlazidhig, there can b^ 
mij tihe conditioaed, aiid nerer «q absolute. There maj 
be <me oirele enclosnng all thai has yet been, bat not om 
that is abacdnte for all that can be. Ih^« may be a 
BMrnatiBg up jErcoa effect to cause mdefimtely^ but not te 
an absolute first ; fisr the understandii^ can only coih 
neot, and in its highest eaose is sS& oWged to c<mcdive 
of some&ing higher that conditions it. The great first 
oause^ to the kgical understanding, has siiH its kaposed 
conditioBS within kselE^ and can develop its acttrity in 
eidy ona waj. It is as much nature as any sacceediBg 
cease, only dat it is asBumed to be a first one. But 
eemimm cansciousneBshas always testified to the ooirrie- 
iieii fliat tbere is an absolute first cause, Aou^ the 
WHfeistanding can never find it, nctf even have a eott» 

CppSMIl Ot »• 

EveA ws^ with fiberty. The k^^cal understanding can 
Mdiisr find it, nor gel a conception of it. Absofale 
mgmatiiQa is to this faculty an absurdity. The otigjh 
Bator finds already wi&m himself &at i^ch conditwas 
lib jnoducts, and he can choose eoiy as he finds fahnadf 
fha^ed to choose, but can maike no alternative to tibis 
fleamng. He finds his dispeaitkn already within Ibb, 
and does not himself ort^nate it. (Die conceptioii of his 
iAmskgXLg kai disposition would involve a previous pUasmg 
^ do so, and coaditioiied in this, a choosing to do so ; and 
thus, endlessly, the ch<Aee must be conditioned already 
in some preceding given dispositicD* So, we say, the 
leg^eal madeiBtanding muat go. It is fi»ttUy £>r ean- 
necting, and not be^nning ; for cooditiQBed produckq;, 
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aad not abBolutely orig^iating ; {or loiowing nature, and 
not at all the supernatural ; and if we have no hi^er 
fiiculiy, we cannot possiblj conceive of a God, whose 
disposition is in any other sense his, than that he finds it 
ahready ori^nated in him; and then, that this determines 
all his acts of election, without alternative or avoidabiliiy. 
Nature itself thus runs upward throu^ all the activity 
of the Deity, and both the finding, and the conceiving, 
of an ori^nating will in liberty is an impossibility, and an 
absurdity. But the common consciousness never acqui- 
esced in these speculative concfafidoniB of a lo^cal under* 
standing. Universally, the conmion mind has recognked 
a God, whose dispoedng of his whole spiritual activity was 
his own, and not that he found it already disposed, and 
must condition all his choices by it* Thou^ tiiey may 
not have discriminated between the fiu^ulties of the unda^ 
standing, which must have its media fi>r connectmg, and 
that of the reason, which has its conyMUS for compre- 
hendmg ; yet, have they always testified to the convio- 
tions of the latter, against the speculative concludons ol 
the former. Ko thoroughly labcnred system of a wiD, 
conditioned in its antecedent grounds of preference, has 
ever satiefied the common conviction. That has always 
mounted to the source of all pleasing and preference ; to 
the radical disposition itself; and aflSrmed that this was 
at the man's responsibility, and that it had ever its alter- 
native. All human language, all le^lation, all the 
history of man, speaks out what mankind in all ages 
have consciously felt, an alternative and avoidability to 
.their inmost disposition. 
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The speculation of the underetaadiDg may at any time 
be counteracted, and coirected in tiie inrnght of the rea- 
son^ While &e understanding always finds a law im- 
posed upon, the reason sees one inherent in, the agent. 
One hdds to an end without an altematire, and is phy- 
sical law ; tite other binds by the imperatiye of duty, 
admitting an alternative, and is ethical law. When the 
fact is clearly apprehended, that the spirit of man has 
the prerogative, which the animal nature has not, of 
loiowing itself and its intrinsic excellency, and thus read- 
ing its duty in what is due in its own right, there is in this 
seen a full occasion for its own disposing of its activity, 
and not waiting for highest gratified want to determme 
it. There is capacity for originating an act in the end 
of its own worthiness, and for electing between this and 
any gratified want that may come in competition with 
this. And even, when a perverse dispodng of itself has 
been effected, and a sinful and depraved disposition con- 
tracted ; the conscious claim, of what is due to the spirit 
in its own right, has not ceased to press, and the alterna- 
tive is open, however it may be certain as a fiaict that it 
will not be taken, for the spirit to break from its bondage 
and obey the imperative to secure its highest woribiness. 



CHAPTER m. 
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ALL OTHER M^raTTAL FACTS. 

In the attainment of the complete conception of a viU in 
liberty, we are prepared to make an accurate discrimi- 
nation between its acts and all other mental phenomena; 
and such discrimination is necessary to a correct psycho- 
logy. A self-active being, which has its law widnn it, 
and not imposed upon it, must go out in its actirity as no 
other agency can ; its acts are its own origbiaiions, and 
not productions from it by an outer causality workmg upon 
it. When put forth there was an alternative, and thus 
an avoidability, and these are characteristics of all acts 
of will exclusively. In most cases, the acts of tile wiB 
are readily distinguished from other mental fects. Intel- 
lectual acts are not l^ble to be confounded with volun- 
tary acts ; knowing is so little similar to willing, that 
cognitions never become mistaken for volitions. But 
other mental activities are sometimes misapprehended as 
from the will, and not unfrequentiy common speech con- 
frises both volitions and other actions under the same 
word. We will notice some particulars in their order. 

Section L Simple spoNTANBirr is sombtimbs 
CONFOUNDED WITH WILL. — Spirit is inhcrcntiy self-ac- 
tive^ and in given occaeuons goes out towards its ends 
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spontaneously. We have already attained a number ef 
sach facts of maple spontaneity, as in the producti<»i of 
the General States of Blind. The self-agency, on occa- 
sion giTen, goes of its own accord mto tiie intellectual, 
emotive, or willing states ; and thougih the occaaon &t 
ibis may Sometimes be that the wiQ is exerted, yet, as in 
memoiy, this wilMng is not directly in the prodnction of 
the {kct, but rather the putting of the mind in a fitting 
occasion £»* it. The renembering is not itself a v<£iioD, 
nor is the general state of eitiier the knowing, jhding or 
wining, a volition, but is a spontaneous movenmat of the 
nund into the ^ven state, as capacify to know, IM, or 
wiB. 

And, here we observe, that such spoi^aQeoua Otttg»> 
ingg of mind are sometimes mistaken for vohtions, espe- 
cially if they occur on occasion of their being consciously 
wished for. Such has been more particularly eonfiMsmded 
with voliti(m, m the fiMsts of observation and attentioii« 
Oousm directiy ascribes attention to the wiU, and makes 
it evidential of personality. But the thorough analyns, 
whidi attains to what an act (^ attention spe<»fieally is, 
will at once determine its purely spontaneous, aad not 
voluntary mffsk. When a c^riminated sensation k 
gLYeny the operation of ccmstructing or defining it, so as 
to ^ve its exact limits in either space, time or degree, is 
of the intellect and not <^ the wiU. The will may be an 
occasion for it or not ; but in any way, the iatdlectoal 
movement, which Umits and thus gives ferm to that whidi 
is in the sensation, is purely spontaneous and not willed 
It is often quite beyond the reach of the wiU, 
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inasmuch as ike will sometimes oaxmot prevent its 1>eii)g 
done, and at others cannot secure its being done. I may 
wish to construct an object, but cannot ; and I may wish 
not to ha?e it definite, but there it is, in full form before 
me. 

And precisely so, of an act of obsenration. I may 
wish to get an object distinct and cannot, or may wish 
not to ha?e it distinct and cannot help it. Neither obser- 
vation nor attention are of the will, but from mere mental 
spontaneity. The difference is in this ; all acts of spiritual 
will in liberty must come within an alternative of worttii- 
ness and opposing gratification, and constitute an election ; 
but pure spontaneity has no alternatives of imperative 
and appetitive, and merely a simple uZ^<^-motivity to its 
object. 

SxcnoN n. Thb hebb bxscuttvs of appbtitx is 
iOFXBir MISTAKBK FOB WILL. — ^Whcn animal susceptibility 
is excited, and the act goes out in attainment of the object 
jTor gratification, it is often spc^en of as choice, and con- 
sidered as truly an act of will. Indeed, with most, as a 
speculative conception, no other apprehension of will is 
attained. It is not apprehended but that the brute has 
as complete a will in liberty, and as truly an election, as 
man. A choice between degrees of happiness is no pro- 
per election, inasmuch as no true alternative is presented ; 
the taldng of the highest degree is unavoidable ; and this 
is all of will that any animal nature can know. When, 
in any way, the conception of will is confined to the exe- 
cuting of some anterior pleasing, and thus unavoidably 
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conditioned by it, such conoeption is incomplete and erro- 
neous in its deficiency, and amounts to no m<»re &aa 
mere brute-will. It is whoUj in nature, and one of the 
cofuditioned links in its chain of causes and effects, and 
it does by no means take it out of this chain, to call it 
by the names of morality or spiiitualiiy. Its conditiims 
are not reoions, for it has no rationality. It knows no 
seltlaw in Ate light of its own excellency, and thus no 
rea»on why it should not float on in nature's strongest 
current. 

When I am hungry, or thirsty, and nothing but grati- 
fication is the condition for acting, I shall both eat and 
drink, and of tiiat which will gratify my hunger and. thirst 
the most; and the brute wiU do the same. If mm» 
greater happiness is to be secured, or danger avoided, 
by not eating; the prudential appeal will be the str<nig- 
est, and I shall yet restrain my appetite ; and the brute 
win do the. same. There is in this no proper self-denial, 
but a real self-indulgence ; I am gratifying my strongesi 
appetite. There is no election in the case, but an action 
unftToidably conditioned. But hungry and tiiirsiy as I 
may be, and prudential in highest happiness as a given 
gratificaticm may be, and I possess also spiritual, rational 
enstence, that sees in my own excellence of being what 
is worthy of me, and as such rational spirit, I hear the 
ccMumand firbm tiie absolute, '^whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do aU to the g^ory of God ;" I shall 
in this have a rea9<m for denying appetite, and discarding 
prudential hig^t happiness, which no ammal may ever 
Imow. Not. at all the awakening another and fairer 
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prodeiiiBal irant, in flie etenial happmess or snflbzing &sfc 
govemmentil Fetribotioii ^Bcloses ; but &e opeanig of 
my ipintaal eye npoa ihe goitt, and the debaaemeiil 
idbacli cbobedieiioe to God ivffl fix in my oonsokmaneai. 
Xhat I diall liiiis make the qnrtt tmwoidiy, is enfficient 
oeeanon for an alteimaiive coonteiehec^ to the act that 
wottld make the appe&e haj^. The eertMsty which 
will be taken is bo matter of conflideraiaoKi hero; 1^ fliat 
qiieslio& be ae it may, an alteniative <£ land, and not 
merely in degree, is here opened, and a proper cfadmi 
oecurs, whether the act m certainty go out £br flensoal 
gcatifaatiDn, or fbr BpLritaal worAiiieflB in aeekmg God'i 
j^ory. In neiflier case was ihe act naatoidahb. She 
BHtt can stand here aad elect ; no animal can reach tids 
staitian. {Ehe hmte mnst execute die eonditioDS of his 
nature, fcr to iiie farote there is no sopematoral reason 
to take hoM upon, whereby it may reast and ovetcoiae 
nahore. We may eall the animal execuiife a will, but it 
4s a k»g way dii^ant from a spuitaal wiU in liberty* 

SEoizoar in. Will and dbshs uub xm vxtkb- 
^VESTLY oomrommBn,-— Defflxie is the mere cravhig of 
tiie animal sasceptability directed towards iti olgert cf 
gratificalaon, aad is thns the ooeasioB Ibr an exed^m 
act to go forth in attainment. 3^ exeeutiye aet, we 
haye already seen, is not from a proper wiQ, modi less 
then can ifae mere ocaving which prompts it be an aet of 
will, aad yet often is the mere denre taken as a yeGtion. 
Indeed, in common speedi, the w<nd desire is aamefimes 
pot tijfr wai, aad the wotd wxD is sometimes need fbr a 
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mere demre. The two &ct8 widely difGer, and a correct 
psjchologj demaiids a clear disciiioination, and 120 eqfub 
yocal terms should be allowed to confound distinct things^ 

In the following examples, we have the word will pot 
for desire. ^^ Not my wiUj bat thine be done."-*-Liike^ 
xxii, 42. This is the memorable prayer of Jesus to the 
Father, in the hour of his agony in the gard^i. Should 
we take the word will here for a proper election, we 
diottld have not only the impiety of a will in Christ 
opposed to the will of the Father, but also the absurdity 
of a win opposed to itself. The prayer expresses Christ's 
real will, and yet it is that his will may not be done. 
Manifestly, the will here is desire, the mere craving o£ 
the animal susceptibiliy. Christ, as human, had truly 
the animal nature, and tibis reluctated all suflEering and 
be desired tp escape it. But the will ia iihe prayer is, 
that the Father would disregard tiie desire of the flesh, 
and carry out in him his own desired ends of human 
redemption. The Bsaoe changed use of the term occurs 
in Lun. iii, S3. '' For he doth not wiOingly afflict nor 
grieye the children of men." Speaking after the manner 
of men, it is not a congenial feeling, as deore, to affiiet 
mankind; but superior considerations induce the purpose, 
as will, to do so. So also it is said of God, ^^ Who wUl 
have all men to be sared, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth."— 1 Tim, ii, 4. 

Again, we have the word desire put for will in the fol- 
lowing examples. ^' They dmred Pilate, that he (Christ) 
should be put to death." — ^Acts, xiii, 28, " And he (the 
Ethiopian eunuch) dmred Philip that he would come iqp 
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aad ait wiiih him." — ^Acts, yiii, 31. ^^ One of Gie Than- 
gees desired him, (Christ) that he would eat with him." 
— ^Luke, yii, 86« ^^ Then Daniel went in and desired of 
the king," etc. — ^Dan. ii, 16. In aU these cases there is 
more than a feeling in the susceptibility ; a craying f<» 
an end ; there is truly an electicm, as will. 

The appetitive craving is one thing; the electing its 
gratification is quite another; and no matter how common 
speech may interchange words, philosoj^j must accu- 
rately discriminate facts. 

SEcnoK rV. Thb spiritual affbotioks mat 
BOifETiMES BB CONCEIVED AS VOLITIONS. — We are held 
responsible for our sentaments. Our spiritual feelings 
are Qie subject of commands, and come within the reach 
of legal retributions. Love and hatred, joy and sorrow, 
in the sense of spiritual affections, are enjoined upon us 
in reference to certain objects. This may very readily 
induce the conviction that they are themselves volitions. 
But their distinction from all direct acts of the will is 
manifest in the utter impracticability to immediately will 
them in or out of being. In a ^ven condition, no act of 
the will can secure them ; and in another condition, no 
act of the will can exclude them. In one disposition of 
spirit, I cannot will love to the ri^t and sorrow for sin 
into exercise ; and in another disposition, I cannot will 
them out of exercise. There is a susceptibility to feeling 
that takes its rise, and is altogether determined, in the 
spiritual disposition ; hence we have termed it the spirit- 
ual susceptibility. Its exercises are properly feelingg, 
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affections, not at all volitions. The election is altogeiiher 
in reference to the spiritual disposing, and not at all to 
the susceptibility and its feelings when the disposition 
has been taken. It is only because the disposition has 
its alternative and is avoidable, that the man is respon- 
sible for the affections which are conditioned in it. The 
disposition may be tenned a state of will, but the affec- 
tions are the exercises of the sinritual susceptibility. 

In all cases, an open alternative, and thus an avoida* 
bility, will characterize all acts that are properly of the 
Iraman will, and this will discriminate them from all other 
mental facts* 
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THE CLASSIFtCATION OF THE ACTS OF WILL. 

The vrill, as ciq)aGit j, is lihe power of election, and &a8 an 
avoidabifity in ihe ori^nation of the act irill charactMne 
every proper volition; yet, in other respects, the ads of 
the will may have permanent distinctions among them* 
selves, and there are many advantages from having tiica 
classified according to their inherent peculiaiities. Om 
great benefit from it is a clearer apprehension of the point 
of responsibility, and of the fountain of moral character. 

Section I. Immanent preference. — ^Preference is 
an actual putting of one thing before or above others, 
and this may be done in the spirit's own action, without 
any overt manifestation of it, and as thus lying hid in the 
mind may be termed an immanent preference. An act 
of the judgment may decide which of two sources of 
happiness is the greatest in degree, and of worthiness 
and happiness which is the highest good in kind, but 
such distinction of estimate in the judgment is not a 
preference. And so also one desire may go out towards 
its object more intensely than another, or one impera- 
tive may awaken a deeper sentiment of obligation than 
another ; but no difference in degrees of awakened sus- 
ceptibility should be termed a preference. There must 
be a proper election, a voluntary setting of one before 
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etiiers, or it is not a proper act of preference. Want of 
occaooa) or eomit^rvailing curcmnstances, may prechide 
this preference from maiiifestmg itself anywhere on Om 
theater of active life, and thus the act of preferring nerer 
pass over from the nnnd ; yea, Hie intention timm^ all 
&e duration <^the preference may be, that it ahaU never 
come out in open action; yet is there in it a real oommtU 
ifient of the Bpnt to the end preferred, and such inward 
election is a personal wflSng, wlueh to the eye thai 
isearches the heart has its proper moral character. It is 
fiiliy within tiie person^s own consciousness, and iiie con* 
science acct^es or excnses accordmgly. 

As examples fer yinstration, there may be mentioned 
file declaration of the Savior, **Whoso looketh en a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adidtery already 
with her in his heart."--Math. v, 28. ^moso hateth 
his brother is a mnrderer."— 1 John, iii, 15. And quite 
prominently, tite tenth commaacfaoient^ — ^'^Thoa dialt not 
eovet,'^ etc»— Et. xx, 17. Lei a good sense we find this 
immanent preference in the case of David, who would 
have bu3t a temple for the Lord, but was prevented 
because as a warrior he had shed much hmnan blood. 
^ It was in thine heart to build an house to my name, thou 
didst well that it was in tiime heart."--— 1 Kings, viii, 18. 
As a general applioation on both cades, good and bad, we 
have Solomon's declaration of man, ^ As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.''— Prov. xziii, 7. This' iJmkmg t» 
lueart is a real electing pu/tpo9e. 

The immanent preference of objects and ends must 
widely aftet the entire pevwmal clumctMr^ dMn^ tha 
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IU)tion towards ihe object extemallj be always restrained* 
The whole inner experience of the man is modified by 
it, and all his habits of meditation and edient reflection 
become tinged with tiie color of his secret preferencesr 
It is easy to see what was the inward preference of 
David, when he said of the Lord, ^^ Wh<»n have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none upon tiie earth that 
I desire becdde thee." — ^Ps< Izziii, 25. And while this 
induced pious meditations on his bed in the night-watches, 
the eflfect upon his entire character would be in strong 
contrast to tiie impure and debasbg thoughts sprin^g 
from the immanent preferences of the sensualist. The 
inward influence must soon so far afl^t the whole man, 
that the outward life will be colored by it, through all its 
communion and conversation, though tiie specific prefer- 
ences be still restrained to the heart* 

SEonoK n. GoYBRNiKG PURPOSE. — ^Tho qHritoal 
activity may dispose itself towards an end, that may 
demand many supplementaiy acts before it can be 
attained ; in such a case the general election ct the end 
is a purpose, and inasmuch as it prompts the executive 
acts and guides and directs them to its own issues, it is 
properly termed a governing purpose. The executive 
acts are solely that the general purpose may be effected. 
Such governing purpose may be more or less comprehend 
sive, proportioned to the number and complication of the 
means and agencies used to complete the end, and so &r 
as it reaches it governs the process and is, to that extent, 
a governing purpose. A purpose to visit a distant place 
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irill govern all the actions necessary in preparation for, 
and prosecution of the joamey ; but sach a purpose will 
not be 80 comprehensiye nor engroasing as that which 
fixes upon the main end in life. 

The goyemmg purpose has this pecufiaritjr, that it is 
continuous and prolonged through all the process to the 
consummation. An act of election is at once, and maj 
wholly cease in its instantaneous energizing, and in this 
point of view volitions are transient and fleeting; but 
when the election has been of an end that is to be attained 
«nly through a long succession of activities, the electing 
act does not die in its outgoing, but the spirit fixes itself 
upon its object and remains in a state of energjmng 
towards it. That it has taken its distant end removes 
all the uneasiness of hesitation and suspense, and tliere 
is no farther place for choice, since the mind is already 
made up ; but ihe Action, as wiQ, has not terminated in 
thechoo»ng; it flows on in a perpetuated current towards 
its object, and the sprit may be said to be in a perma- 
nent 9tate of wiU for tlie accomplishment of that end« 
'A purpose is thus a perpetuated will firom an election* 
A person may not always retain the consciousness of 
having made the distinct and deliberate election; nor 
indeed, be consdous how deep and strong the current of 
his purpose has become. An absorption of aU the mental 
energy may already be in a purpose to acquire and amass 
riches, and yet the distinct election of such an end may 
have no place in the memory; and the purpose itself 
may have strengthened so insidioudy, that the man has 
no c(mception what a very miser he has become; but 
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tiiere needs only to be anddenlj interposed some fbrd6l- 
ened danger to hia wealib, or some obstacle to a&j 
fardier gains, and at onee Htd perturbed spirit maiiifests 
the intensity of its ayariee. His wSk has yielded to 
passion so readily, that it has not ksiown Hm t^xeof^ of 
its betidhigei. 

As tikie goYi^niing purpose k enhrged in £he eompre* 
hensireness of ila end, and tihe coniard it holds over att 
Che mental energies, it eomes to be known as a pesma* 
&ent disposition, and while a &ed and comprefaenstre 
]wpose in bnnness would not be termed the man's <fis» 
portion, yet when foimd so engrosmng as to merge aH 
Iflse in the end of getting and of hoarding money, we 
ibonld not hesitate to say of smeh a purpose, that it » 
fhe man's disposition. It goes so far, aod kr so controBf 
ing, that it j^yes eharaeter to the man. When we hays 
an end so eomprehensiye that it indudes ail the action, 
aaid controls all &e mental energy, we haye in tfab tiie 
radical disposition, and tikns the true moral character of 
the man. If the Bfmt is cUysposed towards happiaeaB as 
its chief good, and puts tinst as end to the exclnsbn of 
iis own worthiness, it has become radically and thoron^i]^ 
deprayed, and its disposition is totally sk&ful. If, <»i the 
other hand, the end g{ the spirit is ike attaining and keep^ 
ing its w(»iihiness of its own and. otiier spirit's approba^ 
ik»n, and is denying eyery cfmflicting appetite for it ; ss 
far as such a disposition supremely contnrfs, it ia xi^ 
ecus, and the moral cbarueter is pure and yktuous. Out 
cf th» racBcal dispomtion i^niiigs tt» spiritaal snacepii^ 
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InlHij, or heart, of the man, firom which flows all pore 
9r depraved affections. 

The governing purpose is, in ihis way, distinguished 
from all the choices or volitions that are subordinate to 
it. They exist for it, and find their whole determination 
ia it. They may change according to circumstances, 
and oAen the good and the bad man's end may induce 
to the same outward action. A wordly end may some- 
times be best attained by patting on the semblance, and 
performing the ceremonials, of piety ; but the character 
of the sub(»rdinate act is to be estimated, not from the 
outward seeming, but solely from the governing purpose 
which it is designed to execute. The radical character 
can be changed by no change in the choices and volir 
tions of Hie man, but (mly in a change of the radical 
spiritual disposition. 

Section HI. Desultory volition. — ^An election 
af some comprehensive end may have induced a perma- 
nent state of will in a govenung purpose, and this may 
stiU continue unrenounced and unchanged, and yet this 
gOT^nung purpose may not be so energetic as to preclude 
the sudden and strong awakening of some constitutional 
aoseeptibility, to carry out an executive act in gratificar 
tion of it, against the direction of the governing purpose. 
Such turning aside from the main end, while the govern^ 
ing purpose towards it is not renounced, is what has been 
termed above a desultory volition. Observation and 
experience constantiy give such facts, where a passionate 
impulse comes suddenly and strongly in, and the action 

25 
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for a time is carried airaj from the maau object be^ro 
this counter-impulse of sudden feeling. Bat inasmuch 
as the govermng purpose which it thus counterworks has 
not been discarded, the desidtory impulse must at length 
subside, and the old unrenouneed purpose again bear 
sway. The passion is satiated and subsides^ reflection 
returns, and the main end again comes in clear view, and 
the gpreming purpeee controls the subordinate acts again 
iior its attainment. The man chides himself for his Mj 
and weakness, and hastens on more determinately towards 
the predominant object. 

A familiar illustration of the mtroffion of a desultory 
volition will make the conception distinct I learn timt 
a dear firiend is dangerously sick in a dierfant city, and I 
take the purpose to visit him. This controls aQ my yoh* 
tions in arranging for the journey, and from the start, 
onward for several days ixzrei towards the place. Then 

my feeMngs are at once powerfully excited and attention 
absorbed by a surprising curiosity, or convivial opportu- 
nity, or chance for pecuniary speculation; and I ^ve 
way to this desultoTy uapulse and lose sigl^ of my main 
e^d for some hours. But at lengtii thb impulse becomes 
exhausted ; the main end and purpose of my journey 
comes vividly up ; and conscious that they have never 
been renounced, though inexcusably suspended, I hasten 
on to the prosecution of my intention; reproaching 
myself for my weakness, and fearing that aJl may now 
be in vain, and that during my delay my friend may have 
died. And so once more, where the govemiag purpose 
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rbes to a pennanent disposition,'^ an exceedixx^j aym» 
cious xaan may be taken as an example, whose purpose 
fixed on gain may have made him a very miser in all hia 
feelings and habits. There may suddenly oome to him 
an appeal, from some interesting sufferer, that ahall ro^e 
his pity, and induce the jpft of some of his idolized gold 
in relief of this deep distress* But his governing dispo* 
sition hafii not at all been changed in the intrusion of such 
a desultory volition, and very probably, in a &W hours,, 
all this constitutional sympathy inll have passed away > 
and he be chiding himself as a fool for his weakafsa} and 
more firmly resolving not again to be so overcome as thus 
to be cheated of the object of his ruling passion. 

The real character of the man is in his radical disposi* 
tion, and if this is not changed, no desultory acts affect 
his true character. A good man may have sudden and 
strong temptations, in appeals to constitutional appetite, 
and the impulse bear him away in sinful action ; but if 
the good disposition has not been renounced, the tempt^ 
ing influence will at length fade, and the man come back 
from his &Q with bitter ioBxs and self-reproaches; a 
repenting backslider, but not a deliberate apostate. 
Against both a bad and a good governing purpose, such 
sudden impulses may induce desultory volitions, which 
are quite in contradiction to the main direction of the 
spirit, but we are not to estimate tiie man's proper char 
racter by them. If the bad man do a good deed, only 
through the impulse of constitutional feeling, all we can 
say in his favor is, that his depraved disposition was not 
too strong for some trannent traits of humanity ; and 
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irhen a good man so does a bad deed, he is a smner m 
that act) and should feel debased and humbled by it, and 
repent of it ; but the real character of neither the bad 
nor the good man was in ihis way at aD changed. The 
strength of character is in the decision and finmiess of 
the radical disposition, and to be perfect, this should be 
00 strong in the right Ihat all desultory impulses should 
be resisted; but no man is safe in suppoong, and no man 
can at any time be conscious, that his governing purpose 
is so strong, that all desultory yolitions against it shall 
forever be excluded. 



FOURTH DIYISION. 



THE COIPETENCY OF THE HUMAN KHVD 1Q ATTAIH 

m END OF ITS BEING. 



eENBRAIi SSlfARKS ON THB TRTJB Ein> OF THI HUlCAir 

MIND. 

We have now attained tiie fiicts, general and particular, 
of the hnman mind, and their clasfflficalicm in an orderly 
ffystem, according to the testamonj of universal consdoos- 
nesB ; and have thns the conception of the human mind as 
a whole, and may thence determine what it is competent to 
execute. This is of much importance in many directions. 
All systems of education, and more or less all questions 
of responsibility in morals and religion, must be deter- 
mined from the true view of the capabilities of the mind 
in its varied &culties. Merely to know what mind is, 
ought not to be the conclusion of our psychology. Tak- 
ing it as it is, what is designed to be attained by it? and 
how competent is it to fulfil such design 7 These ar« 
enquiries yet to be prosecuted and settied. A fiBorther 
reference to human ccmscioasness, a careful observation 
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of the facts which come within human experience, and 
fair deductions from all facts which have been above 
attained, are the sources from whence our answers must 
be derived. 

The end of the human mind is its own perfection. 
Eveiy claim that caa come upon it, mi every righteous 
wish that can be held for it, is fully satisfied, when every 
&od% is iroarkii]^ completely aicc^*d]ng to tlve law of lis 
adaptation in its place in the whole mind. When intel- 
lect, susceptibility, and will are m complete conformity 
to the SUMMUM BONUM, the highest good of the man, 
then is the great end for which the human mind exists 
consummated. It may thus hold on its way in etemiiy, 
sad in its action every faculfy aiigisrant in energy, and 
thus the whole mind rise in efficiency and inherent dignity 
indefinitely ; but at any one point in such perpetual pro- 
gress, tim conforming activity in the whole mind to ih& 
highest good is then and there in its consummated 
degree, and a hi^er could not have been attained at 
that point, and only by passing through it and beyond it. 
What then is the highest good^ to which the action of 
every &culty must be held conformable ? - This can be 
conclusively answered from the data already found in tiie 
conscious facts of the human mind. 

The highest good of tiie animal portion of our na^;ure 
is the gFattficati<Hi of its hi^est wants. An immediate 
gratification of a present want may be far counterbal- 
anced by a present denial, and attaoning the coming 
gratification of a future greater want. The perfection 
of the aniinal would thus be found, in the cultivatiun of 
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die sense t» peremTe, sad of Ae understandhig to judge, 
die most accoratelj in reference to sach objects and suck 
constitutional susceptibiEties as, when brought together, 
flhaU secure the greatest gratifieaiion. Such estimation 
of greatest happiness would induce the strongest craving 
want, and Ais would direct the executiye agency accord* 
inglj, and ihe consunmiation of animal being would be 
found in the waiting for, and finally attaining, that highest 
happness. It mi^t so be found, that in the long run 
of experience, die gratification of kindness or benevolence 
would ^ve decidedly the greatest hap{»nees, and then 
this would be the greatest want and c<Hitrol the activity 
which must ener^se to satisfy it. It would be prudent 
to be kind ; and the perfection of the animal is in know- 
ing it, and feeling the strongest craving fer the happiness 
cf land action, and thus doing and enjoying it. Its 
hi^eci good is highest happiness, and im perfection is in 
knowing where to find it, and then it must go out conr 
formably to get it. The mere ammal can propose to 
itself no higher end, nor by any action reach a higher 
consummation* 

But the spiritual in man can see an intrinsic excellency 
and dignity in spiritual being itself, which wiU not allow 
that any want shall stand in competition with its own 
worth. It can see its relationship to the animal, and 
that this, with all its wants, must be subservient to it, and 
not it to the wants of the animal. It can see its rela- 
tionship to other spirits, and that in the excellency and 
dignity of their spiritual being, they have rights and 
claims upon itself. But no such relationship, either to 
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ilie animal or to the spiritual, can be an nl&aate groiaid 
in which the man can find his hi^est good, bat scdely 
in this, that in all relationships he has looked to the law 
written in his own spiritual being, and conformed to the 
claim of its worthiness. Other spirits, God, and God's 
revealed law, all stand in a certain r^tionship to him; 
but the last and highest question is taken to his own sool — 
how, in this relationship to other sprits, and to God, and 
to God's revealed law,8hall I so stand as to make mj own 
spirit the most worthy of its own approbation ? No other 
spirit, and no legating sovereign, can ^prove of my 
spirit, if it has not sacredly and solely done that, and 
been that, which made it the most worthy of its own 
acceptance. Not that somehow I shall get, or God may 
^ve me, greater happiness (or it; ioriSI have looked at 
the happiness as end, I shall have m ihat said, that my 
worthiness is nothing but a means to happiness, and that 
if I can barter it away for greater happiness, or get the 
happiness as well by something else, then my worthiness 
of spirit is nothing to me. That I may see myself to be 
worthy of my own spiritual approbation is my hi^est good, 
and I shall know that God and good angels can approve, 
only when my whole activity is in conformity to it In 
this is conscience; an insight into my own spiritual being; 
knowing my ultimate rule in connection with the very 
jEact of knowing myself. The susceptilrility awakened by 
the knowing of this rule of right, is the source of all feel- 
ing of obUgation, and is wholly in the spiritual man and 
can never be induced in the animal constitution. The 
feeling of obligation, thus induced, was desired to co^ 
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tiol ia opposition to all other feelingi whatsoevery inach 
much as the graMcation of any and all other interest, iu 
conflict with this, would compel self-reproach, for which 
no possible gratification in happiness could compensate. 
To know myself to be worthy of my spiritual approba- 
tion IS my highest good, and to be and remain so is my 
higjbest end. 

This cannot be effected in any succession of specific 
volitions, for such particular volitions must be in execu- 
tion of some general purpose terminating in a final result, 
which gives its character to the general purpose, and 
tilurough that also to all the subordinate volitions. The 
Bupreme controlling purpose must then be found, which 
hxMa sway over all the volitions of life. This is only 
reached in the radical spiritual disposition ; the bent of 
the spirit itself, as it goes out in its spontaneous activiiy. 
The man can be worthy, and thus attain his highest good, 
only in the possession of a radical spiritual disposition 
fixed in conformity to the claims of his own excellency. 
He obeys neither man nor God, ethically, except as he 
directly gees that the proper dignity of his own spirit 
danands it of him ; and that spirit, permanentiy disposed 
on that end, is a righteous spiritual disposition. That 
the human mmd may attain the end of its being, it mustt 
be competent to attain and mamtain such a spiritual dis* 
podtion. 

It is quite manifest that such righteous spiritual dispo- 
sition is not witlun us, nor in our fellow-men about us, 
with ti:ie first openings of our conscious moral activity 
and onward in IHe. Our own consciousness, our constant 
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observation, and the whole past history of man, tesiifj to 
the depravity of the radical disposition of man, as a race. 
It is not necessary to say, that without consciousness, 
but that without any remembriance of the ori^nation of 
the fact in consciousness, ihe spirit has disposed i^ 
activity to the end of sense-gratification in happiness, 
and not to the end of its own right in worthinesd. 'When 
we awake in self-consciousness, and reflect on our acts 
and our ends of action, we already find a carnal and not 
a spMtual mind or disposition. We tnay need the light 
of revelation, and it may thus be a theolo^cal doctrine 
which determines the occasion and the origin of sueh uni- 
versal human depravity ; but we need only the testimony 
of consciousness and observation, and it is ihus only a 
psychdlo^cal phenomenon, in which is determined the 
fact of the perverse and depraved disposition of man. It 
is as plain a truth in the book of human experience as in 
the Bible, *'that fnen go astray as soon as they ai^ 
bom.^^ With the Opening dawn of consciousness, we find 
the spirit ahready has its bent, and is peimanentiy dis- 
posed to setf-gratifieation, not to self-dignity. iThd ttSaA 
has already lost the end of its being, and is wandering 
after ends that are self^estructive. Theology must 
account for this, and also for the rectitude of the Divine 
government in either effecting or permitting this; but 
psychology has nothing to do with the doctrines of origi- 
nal ffln, and the justification of God's character hi the 
permission of sin. We must here only take the fact of 
humaa shifulnesis, and enquire how this &ct bears upon 
the one pomt of man's capability to attain the end of Ian 
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being. The end, he finds mth his first self-eonsciousness, 
is already lost ; the enquiry thus is, what is man's com- 
petency to regain it ? 

Here there should he allowed no side ends to come in, 
and perjdex and confuse the investigation. Not at all, 
how can he be forgiven for the past ? how stand justified 
before a legal tribunal ? how avail Mmself of any provi- 
sions of a gracious Divine influence? All these are within 
the religious sphere, and appropriate only for theolo^cal 
speculation. Sut, taking the firsts of mind, just as expe* 
rience ^ves them to us, how competent is man to stand 
forth am(mg his fellows, and in his own consciousness and 
to the observation of others, manifest a spiritual disposi- 
tiim, that controls Ae whole mental activity to the grand 
end of spiiitoal worthiness ? This is properly and wholly 
within the psycholo^cal field, and must be found as a 
fiict in mind from conscious observation; and which, 
when we go to revealed theology, will be found to have 
been already setded, and the fact itself taken for granted. 
A range of collateral investigation somewhat extensive is 
necessary to this question, and we now pursue it through 
Hie severaf remaining Chapters. 



CHAPTER I. 



THB TBUE CONCEPTION OF CAU8ALITT. 

Wb haye fotmd the mind to be self-active^ and the sonree 
of various states and exercises which spring out fi:t>m it, 
and thus that the mind is a caui^e for various specific 
effects. Sut we have given no distinct attention to this 
fiict of causality, that we might attain a complete concep- 
tion of it, and discriminate fullj between all varieties of 
it that may present themselves. We have tiie operaticm 
of causes in the world of nature about us, and in our own 
constitutional nature, as well as in the spontaneous activ- 
ities of our spiritual being ; and, while all without and 
aQ within is kept in ceaseless flow and change by these 
acting causes, it is important that we attain a correct and 
complete conception of what causality is, and that, in 
sttaibing ito varieties, y,e may clearly discern how cansA 
ia matter and causes in mind may differ from each other. 
Such conception and discrimination is quite essential in 
the investigation on which we now enter. We cannot 
proceed a step, intelligently, in settling the fact of the 
nund's competency to attain its end, till this has been 
effected. To this end we devote this entire Chapter. 

Causes and effects stand to each other, in time, as 
sequents ; the cause is the antecedent, and the effect is 
the consequent. Even when we have the effect as instan- 
taneous upon the operation of the cause, we stiU conceive 
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the cause to be first and the oondition for the eiect, and 
that the effect is wholly conditioned hj it. And it is in 
this p(»nt of the connection between cause and effect, 
that all the difficulty is found, and about this one point 
have all the theories for conceiving and ezjdaining caus- 
ality been made to turn. In common acceptation, ihere 
is what is termed power in the antecedent, and this power 
in exertion is that which constitutes the antecedent to be 
cause ; making or effecting the consequent, and determ- 
ining all its peculiarities. This conception of power is 
thus made the connecting medium between the antecedent 
and the consequent, and is really the conception whidh 
contains all the mystery. The whole difficulty in the 
conception of causation wiU be found, in reference to this 
interposition of power as the connecting medium between 
Oxe sequences. 

What, then, is the true conception oi power? Power 
itself is never phenomenon, and can in no way be brou^^t 
within the light of consciousness. One fact precedes, 
and another succeeds, and these succesdve fiicts are 
^ven in consciousness, and as distinguished and defined 
become clearly perceived in the sense. Sut no reflec- 
tion upon the antecedent, no analysis nor generalization, 
no comparison Xk(x contrast, no combining nor abstracting, 
no mental elaboration whatever can lay open this antece- 
dent phenomenal fact and make its inherent power to 
appear, nor take the fact itself and make power, as a 
phenomenon, to come out of it. Power is wholly irrele- 
•vant and insignificant to the sense, and can thus be made 
in no way a sense-conception. As in sense, we have the 
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qiia£tiea and not tiie substantial thing in which they 
inhere, so in sense we have the successive events and not 
the causal power on which they depend. And this is as 
thoroughly true in the internal sense as in the external. 
It may be deemed to be a phenomenal fact, that when I 
ener^e in thinking or willing, I really become conscious 
of power, and that here power becomes a proper pheno- 
menon. But the feeling, which accompanies muscular 
or mental exertion, is by no means the power itself that 
goes out into effect, and is only a fact that appears in us 
when we ener^e, and as a phenomenon, wholly depen- 
dent up<m the exertion and is not the power exerted. 
It is a phenomenal effect of our energizing, but is neither 
the efficiency of causality itself, nor anything that can be 
nade explanatory of it. When our power goes out in 
effects, we have such phenomena in our experience ; we 
feel ourselves energbdng ; but we do not feel nature in 
her energizing, nor deem that nature so feels herself in 
her ong(Hng of efficient causes and effects. This pheno-. 
xtienal feeling accompanying personal power is not tiie 
power, ncMT anything tiiat at all helps to explain what 
power itself is. The sun shines upon me, and I perceive 
wanttth ; ike mind goes out in thought, and I perceive 
Hie exertion ; but in neither case do I perceive the power 
wttrming, nor the power outgoing. Power is thus no 
possible object for either the external or the intemd 
sense. It never appears in consciousness, and is not at 
all phenomenal. We have gained mueh, when we have 
learned that neither sense, nor any ireflecticm upon what 
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flenfte may gire, can help us at all in atttdinng any c<ni^ 
eeption of power. 

Power is wholly notion^ and not phmomenon ; it m 
altogether thought in the understanding, and not at all 
perceived in the sense. When any dhange' occurs, and 
Umb a new &ct eomei auty we term it an event; and we 
iMnk that some modification has been made in the gromid 
which gains ont the old fiict, and that iiiis modification 
had introduced the new fiict. The successiye facts we 
pereeire, but the modifying power we do not pereeive ; 
it is only th&uffht; and tiiis notion as a thought we put 
between the two facts, and judge that it connects them 
as cause and eflbct. Thus, we percei?e the sun shining 
upon tiie soM ice, or the yieldmg clay, and we find tiie 
new facts that the ice has^liquffled, and the clay has 
iitdurated; we tinnk the shining sun has so changed the 
two substances tiiat tiiey now ^ve out their altered quali- 
ties, and we &us judge that there has been an efficiency, 
(ft power, in tiie sundbine, ttiat has made the new events, 
and, as effected by it, we say, tiiat they stand connected 
as cause and effect. The notion of power is thus condi- 
tional for the connection. Take it away, and the under- 
standing could not make tiie connection ; there would be 
nothing in the first on which the last depended, and thus 
no possible judgment of cause and effect could be formed. 
We cannot think in a judgment of connected cause and 
event, without this intervention of the notion of power; 
anymore flianwe can perceive a shape by tiie sense, 
without the surrounding outlines <xf space. We tiimk tiie 
power, and connect the antecedent and consequent by it, 
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and could not form amy judgment of caoae and efict 
without it ; but can ueyer bring it within conacioosafiaa, 
that we may perc^ve what it is. 

The validity of this notion of power is, thus, nottung 
that concerns ns in Empirical Psychology, and can only 
be established in the conclusions of a Bational Psy chologj. 
Experience must take the revealings of consciousness 
unquestioned, and can only answer the sceptic by going 
into a higher science ; so also, in thou^t, that which is 
essential to all ccmnections in judgments must be admitted, 
and all ques&>n of its validity must be referred to the 
sjdiere of a rational science. Power itself cannot come 
into eiqperience ; but the conviction that power is, though 
no experience can explain what it is, is essential to all 
confidence in experience itself. Without it, we could not 
at all connect ike phenomena of sense, in any judgment 
of an ordered succession of events. In our thinking, and 
thus in the conviction of the understanding, our concept 
tion of poww is that of an efficiency in the antecedent 
which produces the consequent. Not power itself appeaa 
in consciousness, but through a process of thought in the 
understanding, the canmctian that there is power comes 
within consciousness, and this conviction in eiqpeiience 
must stand, in an Emprical Psychology, as valid for the 
fitct of power itself. We need not attempt the enquiry 
here, what power is 7 Enou^^ that we have the convic- 
tion, that it is. 

This full distinction, that power cannot be phkiomenon 
and must be notion ; not appearance in sense but only 
tbou^t in the understanding, will prepare us at once to 
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detect the many fallaeies that have previuled in the 
different conceptions of causation. It is conditional for 
all connection of phenomena in saccessiye events, and we 
cannot think an ongoing of nature without it, and thus 
cannot have a connected experience except bj means of 
it, and must therefore assume its truth as the very ground 
of all knowledge in experience. Though we cannot per- 
ceive it, we must think it, or our very experience would 
be baseless. The conviction, that it is, is the force of 
thought; the perception, what it is, cannot trom the 
nature of the case be effected. That there is an effi- 
ciency in the antecedent, which makes the consequent to 
be as it is, is the very conception of power, and this con- 
nection of antecedent and consequent by power, is the 
very conception of cause and effect; and the valid being 
of such power, and of such connection of causes and effects 
must be assumed in experience, and can be demonstrated 
in a Rational Psychology. With this discriminate view, 
it wiU be of much importance to look over the different 
theories of causation and see the very point of their fella- 
cies ; and then, with the true conception of cause, clas- 
sify all its different varieties. 

Sbction I. Fallacious theosibs of causation. 
The doctrine of " occoiional canses.^^ — ^The Cartesian 
order of philosophiring is to distinguish all existence into 
two kinds, matter and spirit. The essence of matter is 
extensi(Hi, and the essence of spirit is thought. Exten- 
sion and thought are so heterogeneous, that there can bo 
no communion between them, and no mutual influencep 
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and reciprocal activities, one from the other. Eacli, 
ihus, standing in its o^m isolation, may have reciprocal 
action and reaction between its own separate portions, 
but neither can be a cause for producing effects over in, 
and upon, the other. When any occasions for such inter- 
change of activities and influences occur, there must be a 
direct divine interposition, and tiie conmiunion be effected 
by a direct act of the Deity. Such divine interpositions, 
in all needed cases, were termed '^ occasional causes ;" 
and the separate worlds of matter and mind were thus 
connected only through the medium of the great first 
Cause. 

The true conception of causality mi^t in tiiis case have 
been possessed, and the impossibility of its application 
between matter and mind be only in their complete isola- 
tion of being; but the error will be found in the denial of 
the inherent power of spirit to act on matter, and of the 
power of matter to modify spiritual action ; and then in 
the absurdity of helping out from the difficulty, by an 
interposition which &bifies the very basis of the theory. 
If it can be supposed that the Absolute Spirit works in 
and upon matter, then there is no difficulty, in the case 
itself, that finite spirit should, in its degree, do the same. 
The whole need of " occasional causes" is placed in tiie 
essential contrariety of extension and thought, matter 
and spirit, and as these are in necessary ezclusiveness 
and opposition one to the other, no augmentation of spirit 
to the absolute, can at all eliminate the difficulty of 
interaction, which had been placed in the contradictory 
essences of the two sole existences. 
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The doctrine of " 9i^eient reasanJ'^ — ^Leibnitz KMt- 
lj2ed all existence up to atomical being, and the atoms, 
as ^^indivisible," also became the ^^nndistingnishable.'' 
As having nothing outer or inner distinguishable one 
from others, a faculty of representation was given them, 
and thus each onB could represent or envisage all others, 
and was a littie world in itself. Each microcosm was 
thus a monad ; and the monads, of which matter is com- 
pounded, represent others in unconsciousness ; those, of 
which animals are compounded, represent in partial con«- 
Bciousness; and those, of which man is compounded, 
represent in clear self-consciousness. God is the Monad 
monadium; representing all else, but himself irrepre- 
sentabk, perfectly, by any. Inasmuch as no external 
comnranion is possible, and only by a mutual representa- 
tion, so no efficiency in one atom can modify, or work 
changes m, any otiier; and ilms, no conception of power 
or causaliiy can connect one event with another, but all 
is mere succession of representations. Wolff so modified 
the system, in this point, that the unconscious and self- 
conscious portions, matter and mind, could only mutually 
represent or envisage each other ; but, in both views, it 
was necessary that ihe mutual representations should 
harmonize, and such harmony of representation was origi- 
nally established by God. A pre-established harmony 
has so arranged the representations that they occur 
orderly and constantly. When the representation of 
sunshine is given, then that of warmth immediately and 
regularly succeeds ; when the representation of a volition 
is given, then the corresponding locomotion at once fd- 
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lows. Gne has not any efficiency caoEong &e oilier; a 
pre-established arrangement makes one correspond mik 
the other. One does not produce, but only tallies widi 
the other. There is no causality, but the harmcHuxed 
representation is a ^^ sufficient reason" for tlie ordeily 
succession. The unnumbered minors are so amnged 
as always to reflect m complete harmony. 

Here is an admitted exclusion of all proper causation. 
God so handles all the reflectors, that their images make 
an orderly experience. The only causality is in the hand 
that arranges the envisaging monads. The last absurd- 
ity, and self-contradiction inheres in this ultimate point 
All causality is excluded below, but surreptitioudy 
admitted at the be^nning. God is only Abscdute 
Monad, envisa^g all things; and yet it is assumed, 
tiiat God is also efficient regulator and arranger of all 
things. K the essential being of a monad excludes aU 
efficiency to outward causal activity, then the Absolute 
Monad must also be incs^ble of outward causal regu- 
lations. 

The doctrine of an induced hdi^ in cau84ition from 
habitual repetition.-^When the philosophy is made fun- 
damental, that all knowledge is throu^ sense, or reflec- 
tion upon what is given in sense, there comes at once 
the difficulty of accounting for all pure notions, in the 
understanding. AmQng many others, is the enquiry, 
how attain the notion of power, or causality? Hume 
takes this, the then imiversally prevalent philosophy, and 
gives the only philosophical theory for any belief in the 
causal connections of nature. 
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Sense, direet, gtres us ^^ tiie impressions" of things ; 
and reflection upon these, ^ves us the semblances and 
offfidioots of these impressions, which are called ^* ideas." 
Lnpresffions and ideas are the essence of all human know- 
ledge. Power, or causality, is no direct fftt of any 
sense; it cannot be put among our primary ^^impres^ 
skrns." It must come from reflection upon the impress 
sions, and be thus ^^ idea." But no legitimate analysis 
or combination, comparison or contrast, can get the idea 
of power, causality, necessaiy connection, from mere 
antecedent and consequent. The sequences are all that 
suise ^yes, as primary ^^impressions;" no logical reflec- 
tioQ can get the ^' idea" of cause ; inasmuch as we hav^ 
it in our belief, there must be some way of accounting 
tot iL Its genesis is wholly illegitimate ; and it is thus 
a c^rarious production, and can put ferth no titie to be 
accredited as knowledge. It is utter credulity at its 
highest strength. There is nothing but antecedent and 
o(Hisequent; there cannot be known anything in the ante- 
cedent, why it should have that consequent ; it simply 
has been thus so often, that we have come to believe the 
cmnection neceaeuiry . The sequences hare been together 
in that order so many times, that merely by dint of repe* 
titicm and habit we have yielded, and credulously belieyed 
it must be so, and have called it cause and efiect. It is 
neither ** impression," nor "idea," which would be know- 
ledge ; it is wholly made up by our own credulity, and 
is tiius truly fiction, though attaining umversal '^ belief." 
The philosopher must be sceptical in reference to it, and 
to all deductions and conclusions derived from it. 
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That ihk meibod ofaeoonntbg fisr the Uci (S mr 
oonviction of causatiou is not truQi loaj bes^^ea at onge 
in this, that it does not always, nor ofi»n, require a bng 
repetition of the sequences to indooe the ccnviation thnt 
tiiey are connected by a causal efficiency* The cM^ 
once BDMirtiiig from the ating of a bee, .riU «K»gni» ti» 
connection of cause and effect here, as thoroughlj as 
after twenty repetitions. But it is troe^ iksA with only, a 
philosophy of sensation and refiecti!(p3>, all accounting {(X 
the genesis of the conception of ea^a^ is wholly impossible* 
That it is a fiction, in some way surreptitiously enlcNrciii^ 
belief, must be the pfailosopluoal cimelusicm; atid tha 
manner of Hume, in accounting ton it, will be as. jdauu' 
ble as any. The great error is, in at all attempting to 
account for it through sense. It is whdly notional and 
not phenomenal ; and, aa conditional for all connected 
experience, is to be assumed valid in an espezimental 
psychology* The exposition and demonsbFation of it 
belong to a rational science alone. 

The doctrine of 'Hnvaridble mcce%m>&n^* m remAn^d 
into the eonstitvtwn of the human meni2.'*^Brown die* 
penses with all notion of power, as ^ving any necessary 
connection to the sequences, and includes all tii^^re is in. 
the conception of cause within a bare fact cf ^' inyariabie 
succession." The notion of power, as some third thing 
between jthe antecedent and the consequent, is wholly a 
delusion. That the ccunmon mind has f<»ined to itself 
some phantasm, called power, which it interposes between 
the sequences, as if it helped the conception, of theii 
inyariable succession, mi^ be accouoted for by; a re£es» 
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enee to varioas illusory mfiueQces; but it la, in fact, a 
mere chimera, and must be utterly discarded. It helps 
nothing if you have it, and only interposes another diffi' 
culty ; for this third Ihing, called poww, must be only 
another phenomenon added to the antecedent and conse- 
quent, and itself just as difficult to^ be apprehended in 
its connection with either, as would be their connection 
together without it. It, in truth, makes all the mystery, 
and when wholly excluded, the wbde conception of cause 
and effect is thoroughly perspicuous. All notion of 
power being discarded, there remains simple invariable- 
ness of succesfflon in certiun sequences, and this concep- 
tion of inyariableness is the peculiarity of the succession 
called cause and effect. K the succesaon might some- 
times Ssdl, then would the conception of causality be 
excluded, but when the sequences are deemed to be 
unfailing, then is it the connection of cause. To say, that 
a certain degree of heat in a metal is invariably followed 
by its liquescence, expresses the same thing as to say, so 
much heat is a power to melt the metal, and botii are 
tantamount to saying the heat is the cause of the melting. 
But, if nothing efficientiy c(mnects the antecedent and 
c(msequent, the enquiry must arise, whence can come the 
conviction of this invariableness ? We must not attempt 
to interpose the notion of power, which may make the 
consequent to be a production from the antecedent ; we 
must wholly exclude such notion; and hence the query 
— whence is this conception of invariableness possible ? 
How can we think invariable succes»on in the absence 
of all efficient production ? This knot is cut, with no 
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attempt to loose it. All is resolved into the constitation 
of the human mind. We are so formed, as to anticipate 
infallibljy in the appearance of some phenomena, the 
sequence of their respective fellow phenomena. We do 
not need a repetition; but instinctively, if one comes, we 
forecast the other. It is ^^ an internal revelation, like a 
voice of ceaseless and unerring prophecy." 

If there is nothing in the antecedent efficientiy to pro- 
duce the consequent, then is it as philosophical to refer 
the conviction of invariable connection to a peculiar 
mental conformation as any way. But it will not reach 
to the real conviction which we find has some way come 
into the consciousness. Simple invariable succession is 
not our conviction of the connection in cause and efiect, 
nor at all like it. Night invariably succeeds the day ; 
one o'clock invariably succeeds twelve o'clock; one fixed 
star invariably succeeds another fixed star in crosung 
our meridian ; but none of these invariable successions is 
Our conviction of causal connection. IS we assume two 
pair of wheels, one of which has each wheel separately 
driven, so that the cogs in their periphery exactiy match 
in every revolution ; but the other pair is so constructed, 
that, one wheel bemg moved, its cogs drive the other ; 
there will be alike invariable succession in each case ; but 
we must carry the mind quite beyond the fact of invarL 
able succession, to some efficiency in an antecedent that 
produces the consequent. No conception of simple suc- 
cession, no matter how invariable, is our notion of caus6i 
The sequences belong to the perceptions of the sense, 
and perpetual perceptions cannot give connections in a 
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jodgment of the understanding without the notion being 
thought ; the notion of power most be there, or the inya- 
ijableness of succession comes from a void. 

The doctrine that cattsality i$ (ndy a regidativt coTte^ 
Hon in our own minds. — ^Kant assumes the phenomenal 
sequences to be real ; but what the substances as things 
in themselves, of which these jdienomena are only quali- 
ties, truly are, can never be known by human intelli- 
gence. The mind, as a regulative principle for its iHiink- 
ing in judgments, is otdiged to use the conception of 
causality, and bring its sequences into connection under 
this oategory ; but this notion of causality is altogether 
subjective ; a mental conception for regulating tiie mind's 
own thinking ; and we cannot say that the phenomenal 
realities have any such connections in tiie things tiiem- 
selves. The mind has such ori^al forms, as pure con- 
ceptions, from itseUT; and, in thinking, it fits these forms 
on to the real phenomena, and brings them into orderly 
connection thereby ; but it is the mind which makes the 
connections, and not that the connections are in the things 
themselves, and that they make the mind to know after 
their oonditi<mB. 

Section n. The tkdb ookobption op cause. — ^It 
may be said here, that it is competent to demonstrate in 
Rational Psychology, that tiie subjective notion of caus- 
ality must have also its objective being in things themr 
selves, or the human mind could never determine the 
passing j^enomena to their successive periods in a whole 
of time ; and that because we do so determine successive 
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jhdnomena in our experienee, tfaeiefiMe nature k triily 
Bucceaaive in her causes; h\A such statexaeofc^ ainl espe« 
eiallj Buch d^BonstradoOy have bere bo lekyaaey* 
Experience, a& such, must resi <»& her own coofimiciu^ 
and cannot itself question and examine that which must 
firs^ be in order that itself should be. To k, the notion 
of power, and effiaent production in causalify, must be 
ralid ; and an Empirical Vsychdlogy is not to be to* 
iurbed, by anjttBng that lie» out of and beyond experi* 
•nco^ If any such questiom come up, they must be 
wholly ignored here, and referred over to their proper 
transcendental sphere^r In experience, ibe eoniictiiHi 
plainly and umversally is, that nature has its powers ; 
that an efficient woridng goes on in both mind and matter^ 
and produces, in each reafan, its changes, whi^ manifest 
themselves in peipetua&y passing phenomena ; and tho 
true conception of cause can be equalled in nothing, that 
does not put an efficiency in the antecedent, whidi makes 
the consequent to be its conditioned product. Expern 
ence founds on noihing short of this ; and for an Empi^ 
rical Philosophy, this foundation must be unquestioned* 
We are not to say, the phenomena come in succession, 
and habit makes us deem the successions necessary ; nor, 
the conformation of our nond laakes us to predict tiiem 
as invariable ; nor, that a subjective conception of cause 
regulates our thinking of these phenomena together ; but 
we are to say — our conscious conviction of caosafity is 
a power in the antecedent to make the consequent. They 
•se not mere sequences, but one firings from the other. 



and 18 tkus events one is the ptoduot of the oflier^ and 
is thus ^ect. 

With this conceptioii of causalitj) w^ are mm mad/ 
to discrimmate difierent cacuiegft 

SBcnoN m. GLAsanttGAtioi? of mA yiriswbs of 
CAUSE.-— 'It will be more concluave if we also give a jdaoa 
to all di^tanetioDS of succession, and thereby diow, in (m# 
Tiew, the gradatioDS from simple succession up to the 
most perfect causality. We shall draw the lines rapidly^ 
though still distinctly, between the varieties. 

Mmn stdCBSSioir may be given in two varieties. SHim 
pie 9ucceuion is when one phen(»Denon f<dlows aaotbef 
casually ; occurring once in that order of sequenee, but 
no probability or expectation of a repetition* Tbere was ft 
cause for each fact in the sequence, but their eaiaaea are 
not regarded^ and they are viewed only as iadependent 
occurrences, and which we say, somehow so ha^^ned to 
CiHue in succession; as ''he went out into tiie poreh, aiod 
the cock crew."---]!k!brk9 idv, 68. lM€f(n(AU m/Meuion 
gives the same sequences at all times^ while both pbano* 
mena are the resuli» of independent sources of appear* 
ance. Thus, of the invariable order of the seasons \ of 
day and night in alternation ; of one plaee on the esirth 
invariably passbng under the meridian o(Hiseqttentilj to 
another thait is at the eastward of it; etc. In all sueh 
cases of succession, though the sequence be inyaciabley 
we have only concurrence, not adherence. The aeqnaii- 
ces have no connection as oause and efiect* 
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QiTililfZBD CAtJSBS are destitate of all proper efficiency^ 
aad yet stand more intimatelj related to their conse^ 
quents IliaQ in mere succession. They are fiuniliarly 
termed causes; but, smce they involve no conception 
of efficient production one of the other, they have thdr 
<{ua]ifying adjuncts to mark their distinction from all 
efficient causes. Conditianal ecmses are such antece- 
dents as must be given as occanons for the consequents. 
The efficiency, which is in the proper cause, camiot trork 
in the production <j( the effect, except on tiie condition 
that this qualified cause is also given. This may be the 
removal of a hindrance to tiie efficiency-— as, the with- 
drawment of the support, and the fall of the body resting 
upon it ; the shutting off of the moving force, and the 
stopping of the machinery ; the taking away of life, and 
the corruption and dissolution of the animal body ; etc. 
!&i all the above cases, no real efficiency for the canse* 
quent is supposed in the antecedent; it is only the taldng 
away of an efficient counteraction to the power ^v^ch is 
to produce the consequent. In another form, there may 
be the direct supply of an, oceaman-^^iSj in bringing the 
fire and gunpower in contact ; or, the flint and steel m 
cdlifflon ; or, the presence of some object to the sense ; 
in which cases the eitplosion, the spark, the perception, 
are effects, not directiy of these antecedents, but only by 
oocasiiHi of them. Such cause was known by the old 
schoolmen as eatMa eine qua nan. Final causes are the 
terminating ends of actions, and are viewed as the objec^ 
tive motives to the act, or as the consummation fi>r which 
the work was designed. Thus sight is the end for which 
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fte eye was designed; and hapjiness the end for which 
lihe animal acts ; and virtue the end for which the sprit 
is ^ven ; and as such inducements to the being of the 
means, the ends are called causes, yet as they are not 
the efficients in producing the means, they are causes in 
only a qualified sense, and are known as teleological or 
final causes. They are that for which the efficient cause 
is exerted. 

We now come to those sequences which are properly 
causes and efiects, and though diflEbring among themselves 
in other particulars, they will all agree in this, &at the 
antecedent is efficient in producing the consequent, and 
herein will they aJl be distinguished from the foregoing. 

Mbchanical cause is an applied force for directly 
counteracting other forces, chiefly that of gravity. Its 
action is the push or pull of some mechanism. They 
may be considered as modifications of two simple mechan- 
ical powers — the lever, including the proper lever, the 
flexible lever or pulley, the wheel and axis, and the cog 
wheel and loco-motive-wheel ; the inclined plane, includ- 
ing the simple form, the wedge, the spiral plane or screw, 
and the arch. Here, also, may be placed, as a mechaor 
ical force, all direct action by impulse. 

Phtsical causes are the forces inherent in nature, 
and which are perpetually in action to make the succe^- 
mve changes of the material universe. They are other 
than mechanical impulses, and include aU the primordial 
forces which belong to material being, and which are 
^ving unceasing motion and change to matter, both in 
its SonoB and localities. Without assuming very exact 
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delineations, we may recognize &em as gravitating force, 
mclttding repulsion as well as attraction ; bipolar-forces, 
loagnetasm, electricity, galvanism, and perhaps as bipolar, 
combustion, illumination, chemical affinities, crystaliza- 
tion, etc. They may aD be conceived as simple acts in 
^Kflferent directions of counteraction, and in their com- 
mingled working, showing their effects in the planetary 
motions, and producing all cosnuc changes, pneumatic, 
hydrostatic, or telluric. 

Vital cause is a Hving force inherent originally in the 
germ, and in ii8 actirity producing an organic develop- 
ment of all the rudimental elements. It may be viewed 
as a simple activity, producing itself and thus ever 
advancing; stating itself and thus ever abiding. Hie life 
of the plant ever produces itself in the advanced bud, 
and also ever states itself in the permanent stock ; as 
does the life of the animal advance in the assimilation of 
new elements, and remain in the incorporation of the old. 
life has two aspects in its activity, viz. that of derelop- 
ment, as above, in which the vital cause goes on to its 
maturity in the parent stock; and then, that of propaga- 
tion, where, throu^ the medium of sex, the Hfe passes 
over into a new germ, and by refusing to state itself and 
thus posit itself in the old stock, it thereby separates 
itself from the parent, and is the organic embryo of 
another being after the old type. Vital causes thus 
work on from age to age, maturing the present and pro- 
pagating the future being. 

Spontaneous cause is the originating from itself some 
i&ing wholly new, and not a mere production of itself into 
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moHter. In all mechamcal, physical, and yital causes, 
the cause itself is caused in its action, and produces 
itself into its effects ; in spontaneous cause, the activity 
ori^nates in and from itself, and creates that which is 
other than itself produced* It is solely the prerogative 
of spiritual being. Nature, neither as material, vege- 
table nor aoimal, has any proper spontaneity. There is 
ever causaUty, a' tergo ; securing only a production of 
what is, onwards to another form of &e same in the 
becoimng. Natore, thus, from first to last, has no new 
originations, but only a change of what already is, into 
another form, and which is only a propagation. New 
ttnimals, and new men, exclusive of their spiritual being, 
are as much propagations of the old stock, as new trees, 
fiew herbs, or even new wine from the old cluster. 
What comes from nature is itself natured; what comes 
£rom fspni is a spontaneous ori^nation. So nature came 
from the hand of its Creator at first ; a spontaneous origi- 
nation, not something already in being, and only pushed 
forwsffd in another form by a conditioning nature stili 
behind it. So rational tiiought, and s^^ritual feeling and 
volition, are new originations, and not old existences pro- 
duced in new forms. The whole consenting spirit, of its 
own accord, tpoiUe, originates the new thought, the new 
affection, or &e new purpose ; and these are altogether 
its own creations, and not nature's, nor another sprit's, 
nor God's workmanship. 

But mere spontaneity is still conditioned in its occar 
aion. It truly originates, with no conditioning nature 
vorking hack of it, but is cause for ori^nation only in 
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gjyen occasions. The reason's eye must see the neeesr 
sarj and universal principle within the reascm itself, aad 
the intellectual movement goes on in glad accord under 
its guiding light, and thus the free thought is c(»isuBir 
mated ; but ilie spirit is cause for thought onlj in such 
occasions; and with such occasions, only in that one 
direction. So with the affection; the object must be in 
the spiritual vision, and the whole according soul assent- 
ing, and in such occasion the affection embraces its object; 
but the spirit is cause for that affection only in that ocean 
fflon, and can have no alternative. The thought and the 
affection are free from all conditicming in nature, but 
they have open to them only one direction by conditbna 
within the spirit itself. 

Cause ik Libertt is not only spontaneous, but with 
an open alternative. It is the capacity of the sjurit, 
knowing its ethical rule in knowing what is due to itsehT, 
to hold firmly by it against all the colliding s^petites of 
a lower nature. It may spontaneously dispose its activity 
in this direction, though another direction be also open 
before it. In the disposition, unlike the thought and the 
affection, there is an alternative, and an occasion ^ven 
to either course ; and the spirit is potential for a right 
disposition, and responsible to its own tribunal and to 
Gk>d, that it effect and maintain such a consummation. 
As spiritual intellect and susceptibility, the soul is cause 
for spontaneous origmation ; as spiritual will, the soul is 
cause for origbiating one result, when there was also an 
open way to another. Cause in liberty is will, and is the 
highest conceivable causality, supernatural, and ethically 
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respanffible. Jn man, though Men, the altemaiiyes still 
lie open; and the sdf-C(mcBtioDing of the spirit only, 
and no necessitating condition of nature, perpetuates the 
deprayiiy. In all holy beings, the spiritual dispodtion is 
maintained in its integrity, though to such the altematiye 
in perversion is still conceivable. 



CHilPTBRn* 
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SOMB sequences hare no connection by a direct efficiency ; 
some stand in the nature of the case itself, without any ' 
interposition of power ; and others are c<»mected by a 
direct efficiency in their prodnciicm. Even where effi- 
cient causes make their effects to be, there is a wide 
difference of degree in the clearness witli which the 
efficiency reveals itself, and the grounds on which it can 
be determined beforehand that the causal efficiency will 
be exerted. The certainty of events must, thus, stand 
on quite different grounds, and one be certain because 
of this, and another certain because of that interpoation. 
This whole ground of certainty needs to be examined, in 
order to the settlement of the question, how fiar the human 
mind is competent to gain the ends of its being ? We 
need not attempt any explanation of the mode of know- 
ledge, or ground of certaaniy, to the Absolute Mind, save 
that to God knowledge cannot be mediate and derived ; 
but we enquire only for the grounds of certainiy in refer- 
ence to man, and the connections which stand in our 
human experience. 

From the comprehensive view already taken of iiie 
succesfflons of phenomena, and the different connections 
of causal efficiency, we are prepared to attain and accur 
rately discriminate the different grounds of certainty, in 
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reference to all iihe sequences in hmian experience. We 
will find these grounds of certainty in the varied order 
of connected events, and show the bearing of each upon 
the certainty of the fact itself, and upon the knowledge 
ef Hbe fiict, as made to stand in the convictioas of our 
own consciousness. 

SEcnoir I. Thb kbgatiok of all ground of 
CKRTAiNTY. — ^For all tiiat has been, is, or wSl be, there 
must be some ground on which the certainty of the being 
of such fiftCtB rests, and without which no such certainty 
could be predicated; and thus for all fiicts, past, present 
and future, there are positive grounds of certainty. But 
some assumptions may be made of the ori^ of all facts, 
which would do away with all ground ol certainty in 
reference to any fisict, and which need first to be pre- 
sented and their absurdity exposed, in order that we may 
proceed intelligently and confidently on the conviction 
tfiat all facts have their grounds of certtunty. These 
negations of all ground of certainty are perversions of 
the very laws of thought itself. 

The (usvmption of eJianee. — ^A common use of the 
word chance is in reference to such events as occur 
without a recognition of the causes inducing them. 
Because we were quite ignorant of the operating causes, 
and the event has come unexpectedly up in our experi- 
ence, we say, * somehow it has so happened ;' or, * it 
chanced to be.' So, because the connections, which 
linV events in their series, are not recognized, we say 
that ^^ time and chance happen to all."«r>Ecol. ix^ 11. 
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In the tarning of dice, or aaaij foim of cas&ig lots, yre. 
also speak of leaving the event to the detemunation of 
chance ; but the real meaning in all is the same, vis. that 
we withdraw the mind from all recognition of the acting 
efficiencies that must secure the event, and because we 
exclude all control ourselves, and leave unseen causes to 
control, we say we have left it to chance. 

But the philosophical conception of chance utterly 
denies all causation. All efficiency is excluded, and 
something comes from nothing. Not as creation firom 
nothing external to the Creator, but creation excluave 
of the Creator himself; (xigination from an utter void of 
all being. Such a conception, were it possiUe, would of 
course annihilate all ground of certainty. There is no 
ground for the being itself, and can, therefore, be no 
ground for any certainty about it. It comes from nothings 
exists in nothing, and goes out in notiung, and can have 
no determination in any possible certainty. But suck 
negatioii of all causality is impossible to the human under- 
standing. It is not merely a ghost which appears with* 
out substance, and may be a phantasm made by tiie 
mind; but a ghost that has no maker, subjective nor 
objective ; inhering in nothing and adhering to nothii^,. 
The understanding can connect it in no judgment, nor 
bring it within any possible form of thought. It is that 
about which the mind cannot reflect, and c^iiceming 
which it can deduce nothing, and conclude nothing ; and 
which is thus the absurdity of being understood, without. 
i)B coming at all witlun tl^e ^nderstanding• 
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. To exdiide all grotmd of certainfy in chaDce, is thus 
wholly to exclude all causality. K we merely ignore the 
cause, while we yet do not deny that there is cause, we 
leave all its ground of certainty, both that it must be, and 
what it must be, and only exclude the certainty from our 
oogDition. The common use of chance excludes nothing 
of certamiy ; the philosophical meaning, which is a nega- 
tive of all causaliiy, is, in that, a negation of all ground 
of certainty. The human mind cannot so connect in any 
form of judgments, and cannot, therefore, exclude from 
its facts their grounds of certainty. 

The awumption of fate. — ^The common acceptation 
of fate is that an event is made inevitable, and the issue 
bound in its connections beyond entreaty or resistance. 
But with this view, the ongoings of nature would be fate. 
The determinations of infinite power and wisdom would 
be &te. This is destim/; an event destined by omm- 
oeience, and executed by omnipotence. There may 
sometimes be added the conception of arbitrariness, as if 
Had sovereign disposer consulted only his own will, as in 
Mahomedan predestinatiotn ; but this still is not the 
proper meaning of &te. In all the above, there is a 
ground of certainty, and this of so fixed a nature as to 
be inevitable. 

But the true philosophical c<mception of fate is that of 
blind causation undirected and undeterminable by any 
conditions. In all natural causes, the thing on which 
the cause works is as determinative of the effect as tiie 
working of the cause itself. The sun-shine, as cause, is 
c<»iditioned to one effect by the nature of the wax, and 
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to anodier effect bj iSae nftiore (^ f^e elaj, and bj know- 
ing iihe cause working, and the substance on irbicli it 
works, there is the ground of certainty in reference to 
the event. But ike conception of fiite, is that of cause 
merelj, without any conditions. It is poritive of an effi- 
deney to produce, but negative of aB c<m£tioning in tfiat 
which is to be produced. There is an acting efficiency 
toori^nate something, but there is nothing to reaciupom 
fliat efficiency to give to it any quaMcation. The blmd 
^ant wiU work, but he has no directory ; neither end 
nor aim; no pity nor fear; no role nor restraint. There 
is nothing to heed |Hrayer ; and thus nothing to pray to, 
nor to pray for. lliere is no destiny to work out, for no 
result is destined; and no consummation to reach, fer no 
end is proposed, l^ere is simply a power fated to wwk 
on incessantiy, but nothing in nor out ai itself to det^^ 
mine the direction or tiie product of Hs workmg. H^urt- 
lesS) aimless, lawless ; man is placed beneatii it, and it is 
lus wisdom n^tiier to 1k^ nor to feaar, but patiently to 
endure. The old Stoic pUlosophy put bo& gods and 
men beneath such a blind power, and thus rec{uired the 
patience of hopelessness and the fortitude of despair, and 
Biade it the highest evil to be disqmeted by anything. 

There is here ground for certainty that SMinetiiing will 
be, fiw there is causality working; but there is no ground 
fyr certainiy what ike eSects will be, inasmuch as there 
is no conditiomng o( this blind and senseless effidency. 
But suidi a concepti<m of blind, naked causation is as 
mposrable tor the human understanding as chance. 
Physical causes masA have tiieir reaction from tibe eaih 



fteoees out whidi Arf act, or tbe imdentMidiiig en 
oonneet ho caoKS and eflfects m a judgtaient ; aiiid monl 
ageiila mart hare a reflex beariag of all ^btir acts iqxA 
tbeBOuwiTes, or ikey can bo broaj^t witbm no judgment 
of mofal gBBpenai b ili t y, That any poorer sbocdd be 
nhoBj mHxmditioDed is inoonceiTable. It woald require 
tiie vadeistanding to be aa craay in ita timtknig, aa tbe 
fidadiljF ia loaAesa in ka TTCHrktng, 

SbGTION n. ThB POSmYE grounds of CBRTABmr. 

•'-^Jader 11iB» bead is in^^luded all oomieetiona of pheno- 
mana^iriiieh are held m mee$9ify. !I%e7 are opposed to 
diaB0e9.inaBniiieh as thcM is a ground of fheir bdng, sod 
tbej aav opposed to fisle^ ixAsmneh as tboy ane condKidoned 
ta be iiiiat they ai*e. They are of sevend Tarieties. 

By aeoesrity, in common aeeeptatfton^ is meant an 
eiisnl^ that occoro in the fiiee of all opposition and hin^ 
diaaiee. Thor oanse is conceived as overcoming a conn* 
ienetion. SudMdwd neceseity is a^ cause overconnng 
hi' that parfieidar: case ; and umvet^cd necessity is ifhen 
Urn <Httisa nnmt cfvercome^ in aD cases. Bat tibis conce|>* 
tfon, of cppomAaa ttad resistance oTercome, is not' essen^ 
tial to Hie tmemeaimig of neceanty. It is more propc^y 
impoitSuBiiy of pi/^evtniiemj and is only one species of 
necesflity; 

In a philoso^cal aceeptation, necesrity is inclofflye 
of tH that irhich has ne alternative. WheHier opporition 
be conceited or not^ r£ there is no alternative to ihe 
event, it is necessary. The word necessity ahoold be 
used in no othet application, when philosophical precimon 
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is deaigiied by it It cannot admit of alterataon, tot 
there is no after/ itcanadmitc^nonegation^for anegar 
tive woold itself be an alternatiye. When, tbeiefi»e, an 
event is grounded in necessity, its certainty is iiifiiiliS>le, 
in the seiu9e that no other event can then and liiere be. 
In aa many ways as we conceive of ooonectioDB wifliout 
an alternative, in so many ways may there be events 
grounded in infallible certainly, and it is important liiat 
we be able clearly to distingoish each in its own pecdiar 

gINHUld* 

AbiohUe neee^rity is when in the nabwre of the earn 
there is no alternative, and thus the result lies beyond Hm 
reach of all efiEiciency . It is not the product of power^ 
and must thus be unconditioned by power. Power, or 
causalily has no reference to it, can neither unmake nor 
change it; but the truth stands out unalterable in its 
own absolute being. All such truths are given in the 
iasi^^t of the reason. Such is thecertainty of the Deity, 
and of all his perfectiims in connection irith his bring. 
God is, and as he is, from no causal efficien<7. Hia 
ground of being stands beyond the reach of all power, 
finite or infinite, and as thus abscdute, its certainty is 
absolute. In the nature of the case, there can be no 
alternative to his being. So also, with all necessary and 
universal truths. Their certainty is grounded in the 
nature of the case, and no ccmception of an alternative 
in their, case can be possible. AU mathematical intui- 
tions are of this kind, and their certunty is absolute, 
because grounded in the vexy nature <^ the case. The 
ladii of the same circle must all be equal ; any three 
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poiniB must lie in the same plane ; the two acute angles, 
of a right an^ed triangle must together be equal to a 
right angle ; etc. An altematiYe is inconceivable as it 
would involve an absurdity. So, in the same way, of 
necessary physical principles; they have an absolute 
certainty in their own ground. Matter must have place 
and dimensions; must be divisible and impenetrable; 
force must involve counteraction; action and reaction 
must be opposite and equal ; etc. If the conception at 
all be, the very case contains these truths ; and all con- 
ception of an alternative would make a wholly di&rent 
case. Here is absolute necessity. 

Physical neeesnty is grounded in the efficiency of, 
phyncal causation* In the ongoings of nature, the ante^ 
cedent conditions the consequent, and the whole series is 
tndy determined in the first link. If only nature w(»k 
on in its causes, ihere can be no alternatives, and all 
change must be effected by a supernatural interposition*. 
There is a ground of certainty in each link what all its, 
successors must be, inasmuch as the causal efficiency that 
is to produce future changes is wholly contained within, 
it. Any new ori^nations of efficiency in nature cannot 
spring out from nature, inasmuch as the addition would 
be wholly from a void, and all nature magr have sprung 
by chance out of a void as readily as that additional por* 
tion. A power above nature must put all new things in 
nature, so that nature alone must work on through all her 
processes with no alternatives. Her inward efficiency 
necessitates her processes, and the certainty what they 

must be is grounded ia this efficiency, and the events nrQ 
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SB inevitable as the aagoing of nature. Thej are (hiIj 
not absolute, because an alternative can be conceived 
through a miraculous interposition. Nature is unalter- 
able in her course to all but a supernatural efficiency. 

ffypothetieal neeesnty has its ground in the origina- 
tions of spontaneotis eatuality. Pure spontaneity is 
always supernatural, for it originates new tilings of its 
own accord, sponte; and thus, it is not a mere production 
of somewhat that ah^ady lay back in nature. Nature is 
always caused cause, and never spontaneous cause. 
What we term spontaneous production, spontaneous com- 
bustion, etc., is still nature acting according to her inner 
conditions, and producing in another form what already 
is, and not any origination of wholly a new tiling. It is 
spontaneous, only as no efficiency is supplied from some 
foreign causality. But rational spirit originates &om 
kself new things, in its tiioughts and emotions. , They 
aire not productions of somewhat tiiat already is, and only 
an old thing put forward in a new form ; they are really 
new creations. They come into nature, as something 
not at all of nature ; but as wholly bom of the spirit. A 
poem is a new creatk)n, a tiling made by tiie spirit of the 
poet, and added to nature, as truly as that poet's sprit 
is put into natttre by its maker. And so witii a science ; 
a philosophy ; an idea ; they are spontaneously ori^n- 
ated from the rational spirit. 

But all such originations are hypothetical. They differ 
from the causality of nature, in tiiat they are not condi- 
tioned by something back in nature ; they do not come 
abng down tiirou^ nature's oomiected series. Tbej 
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involye a superindiiction upon nature, of iihat which is 
not of nature. A spiritual existence must be, and must 
be so placed in relation to nature that it may operate in 
and upon nature, and find the occasion for its thinking 
<nr feeling through nature ; and then, with such an hypo- 
&esis, the effect is necessary. The spirit, as cause, is 
as efficient as nature, and, on such occasion, is cause for 
such ori^ation and for no other; and, therefore, the 
occaffion being ^ven, the cause must go out in aeticm, 
and the particular thought or emotion is necessary. The 
freedom of thought and feeling is not at all will in 
liberty; it is only causation free from nature, and acting 
m its own spontaneity ; but still, cause in that oecaaon 
for only &at one thing. With such occasion, it must be 
l£[0u^t, and such tiM>ught ; and with another occaaon, it 
must be emotion, and such emotaon. It is cause, in that 
occasion, for &at one thing, imd has thus no altemative 
k its occafflon ; on that hypothesis the event is neces- 
sary. The ground of certainty, thus covers both the 
efficiency of the spontaneous cause, and the occasion ht 
it, and is certain without alternative if the efficiency and 
its occasion be ; and is only not absolute certainty, inas^ 
nmch as such hypothesis may not be fact. The certainty 
is grounded on an hypothesis becoming a fact, and is 
then a certainty from necessify ; for, to the event there 
is then no alternative. 

The term hypothetical necessity is sometimes applied 
in physical causation, where a conditional cause must 
intervene. On condition of contact, fire explodes gnn- 
^powder; and on the bypothesb of such contact^ tbe 
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explosion is necessary. But witb mere i^jsical caus- 
ality, there can be no such hypothesis. What already is 
must condition all that diall be, and the contact and explo- 
sion are already determined in the present conditions of 
nature. Not so with spontaneous causes. Nature caa 
not determine their being and relationi^ip to itselfl 
There is here a genuine hypothesis, depending on the 
interposiiion of some supernatural author. A spirit must 
exist, and stand in certain relations to nature ; and this 
nothing now in nature can determine, but must depend 
upon the working of a supernatural efficiency ; and only 
BO, is the event certain with no altematire. 

And now, in all the aboye Tarieties of necessity, we 
have grounds of certainty which differ in reference to 
their truilis and facts as the necessities tiiemselves diflfer. 
They are all without altematires, in their respectiye 
cases, but the exclusion of all alternatives is from quite 
different sources. In absolute necessity, no alternative 
can be from the nature of the case, and no conception of 
any application of power could make an alternative. In 
physical necessify, no alternative can come from nature, 
nor from that which does not counteract nature, and thus 
only from a supernatural being. In hypothetical neces- 
isity no alternative can come from anything, provided the 
hypothesis be fact ; but nature can neither secure nor 
hinder that the hypothesis be fact. The highest cer- 
tainiy is grounded in absolute necessity, for no applicar 
tion of power can demolish it. The next in order is 
physical necessity, as a ground of certainty ; for nature 
already is, and is working out her conditioned processeSi 
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tad she reveals nothing that is about to counteract hef 
working. Hypothetical necessity is the least certain to 
man, for he has the least data for detenmning the validity 
of the hypothetical &ci But all are alike inevitable in 
their own grounds, for the ground being ^ven, they have 
neither of tiiem any alternative. 

Section ILL A possible Gaorm) of certaintt ni 
CONnNGENOY.-^Gontingency is used, in common accep- 
tation, with much the same latitude as chance. An 
event is said to be contingent, when it is supposed to 
happen without a foreseen causality determining it. 
Especially is that event denominated contingent, when it 
w supposed to depend upon some other event which is 
yet indetemnnate. It has been used with a more pre* 
cise definition, as ^^ something which has absolutely no 
ground or reason, with which its existence has any fixed 
and certam connection.'' This can hardly be made to 
differ from the true conception of chance, which is ori^« 
ation from nothing. But all conception of contingency, 
as a happening, chance, accident, falls to reach the pre- 
cise meaning. It is an event which comes tvith a toueh 
It hang? in suspense, and a voluntary touch determines it. 

TtiQ true philosophical application is to an event that 
has an alternative. It is the converse of tiie word neces- 
sity, not in the sense of uncaused, but of being avoida- 
ble. A contingent event has its efficient cause, and also 
has its occasion for the efficiency to work, but the work- 
ing is not shut up to one issue. At the same time that 
tile touch brought that event, the alternative was open to 
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toQcIi and bring in another event to the exclusion of the 
Former. When the toodii w&s given, it was not inevita^ 
ble ; not a necessity ; but had an open alternative. AH 
physical causes work with no altemativei and thus m 
necessity ; all free cause works with an alternative ; an 
avoidability ; a liberty; and thus contingeotly* The 
word truly applies only to an event that depends upon a 
will. It stands opposed to necessity solely ki this sense, 
that it always implies avoidability) while necesidi^ is 
inevitable. 

And, here, the point of enquiry is^ has a conjangent 
event any ground of certainty? The very definition 
excludes the certainty that is unavoidable; necew^ated} 
is there then an opportunity for predicating any certainty 
of a contingent event ? ^e answer to this is made plain, 
only by a clear, conception of what is a will in liberty, 
and the occasion of its action. To the human mind, 
which must attain its knowledge through some media, m 
all facts o£ future existence, there can be so ground of 
certainty in the mere efficiency. The will in liberty is 
cause for either alternative, and may dispose its activity 
for the ri^t of the spiritual bcdng against the sensual 
appetite, or it may yield to natural inclination and make 
carnal gratification its end; and amply, that it has a 
capacity for these alternatives aflbrds no ground of cer» 
tainty, which event will come out. Mfhea we know a 
cause which has no alternative, the cause itself is suffi« 
cient means for determining the event. The ground of 
certainty is in the efficiency of the cause itself. But 
when we know a cause which has an altemi^ve, tbd 
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CBoae itself ia no ground for detemunbig whicli altema* 
tive will come. Ko grocDid of certainty can be foond in 
fbe bare efficiency. But, if that cause has already con- 
ditioned itself by a previous action, we have in this some 
thing more than the bare efficiency, even the conditioning 
which its own directing of its activity has already ^ven 
to it, and this may now be taken as n &ir gnnrad for 
determimng the oertainiy of its future action. What is 
the ground of certainly given by this cooditionmg of 
itself in a previous act ? 

When the spirit has already gone out in its activity 
towards an end, there is in that a dispoebg of itself in 
reference to that end ; and as all ends must ultimately 
resolve themselves into wortlnness or happiness, this dis^ 
posing of itself m reference to any end truly ^es to the 
self-active spirit a radical disposition, and which is virtu* 
ous or vicious according to the ultimate end towards 
which the activity is directed. IT then, this dispoffltion 
be now considered, there is in it a condition which ^ves 
its ground for certainty in the events to come. That it 
is a virtuous disposition will give the stronger confidence, 
that it will not turn back on itself and go out after appe- 
tite ; or that it is a vicious disposition will give the less 
hope, that it will convert itself to the end of its highest 
worth, and resist appetite. The confidence of the one, 
and the hopelessness of the other is each proportionate to 
the strength of the disposed spiritual activity towards its 
respective end. This may be to such a degree, that we 
shall have no hesitation in affirming what the event will 
be, nor in risking any interest upon the issue. At the 
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Tery strongest degree, it ^mll not rise to ncceseity, for 
the alternative will still be open ; the event will be avoid- 
able ; but there may be the certainty that though avoid- 
able it will not be avoided, and thus the event may be 
infallible. 

Bat the disposition is not tlie only conditioning that 
should be regarded. The constitutional susceptibility 
may itself be more or less readily and intensely excita- 
ble, or the objects appealing to it may be of more or less 
motive-influence ; and accordingly as these may concur 
with the disposition, wiU the certainty of the event be 
augmented. The stronger virtue with the less tempta- 
tion, or the deeper depravity with the stronger tempta- 
tion, in the absence of the contrary influences in each 
Case, will proportionally strengthen the grounds of cer- 
tainty : yea, if it be apprehended that, at the point of 
beginning spiritual existence, strength of subjective sus- 
ceptibility and objective influence be all on one side, or 
very largely predominant ; this may even be a groimd of 
certainty, how the spirit shall dispose its activity and give 
to itself an original and radical disposition. In none of 
these cases is there at all an exclusion of the open altei> 
native, and the event is thus wholly contingent, and yet 
it may be certain that the touch w^ill be on one side. To 
an insight so keen and comprehensive as to detect all the 
conditioning of temperament and applied motive, and 
especially the direction and strength of radical disposi- 
tion, it might be no difficult thing to predict infallibly 
what events were coming from the efficiency of free 
causes. The certainty differs in its ground from all cer* 
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talnty in neceissity. In necessity Hxe event must be, and 
tiiere is no altematiTe ; in contingency there is an alter- 
native, and it can never be said that from the very 
efficiency it must be, but only that in the conditions it 
certainly will be. To mark this distinction, the first is 
sometimes called physical certidnty, and the last moral 
certainty ; though each may be infallible. 

It shQidd be understood that all these grounds of cer^ 
tainty are iu reference to humau forms of judgmente. 
Without such grounds, it is not possible that we should 
connect events in any judgments, nor can we conceive of 
any other forms of thinking in judgments except through 
the series of conditions and conditioned. But we know 
that, to the Deity, some other form of knowing, altogether 
inexplicable by us, must be possessed. His knowledge 
cannot be mediate, through organs of sense and connec* 
tions of substances and causes. He must know things 
as they are in themselves, immediately, intuitively, 
thoroughly. The future and the past must be wholly 
irrelevant to God's mode of knowledge, though he knows 
what quality and succession are to us. To God, there is 
no cold nor heat ; no nervous pain nor muscular weari- 
ness ; no phenomenon of sensual appearance ; and hence, 
no thinkiQg of them in comiected judgments ; but to him 
all things in themselves are plain and naked. As he 
knows what a guilty conscience is, immediately without 
experience, so he must know what all our sense and 
understanding^ognitions are without experience. God 
does not think, and conclude ; he must know by imme- 
diate insight. Grounds of certainty, thus, are all irrele* 
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rant to God. He knows the things that are fdtnre to 
Its, and needs not to look through iheir conditions to 
determine them. Man knows the fbtare conditionally, 
God knows it absolutely. 

Section IV. DiFFEREirr applications op cer- 
tainty. — There is, as the primary and most comprehen- 
sive application of certainty, that of infalHble being, and 
which may be termed the certcdnty of truth. It wholly 
excludes all regard to the grounds on which anything is 
certain, and also to the knowledge of the thing or its 
certainty, and is only the truth of that thing in itself. 
That a fact is, and that the fact is so conditioned that it 
may be known, are two quite different things. And so 
also, that a fact will be, or has been, is quite different 
from the fact that some being knows it. The certainty 
of truth is wholly independent of all grounds on which 
that certainty may be determined. Though no intellect 
knew, the certainty of being would not be thereby at dl 
modified ; and no matter on what ground the certainty 
tests ; necessity or contingency ; that there is certainty 
makes both alike infallible. The future, that shall be, is 
equally certain as the past, that has been; and the whole 
stream to come has its truth, as fiiUy as the stream that 
has passed by. What events, all future actions of free 
causes shall produce, can have no greater certainty of 
truth when they shall already have come, than they have 
now. We may thus exclude all grounds of certainty and 
all knowledge of the fact, and may yet conceive that an 
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event is infSEJlible in its true being, and which will be the 
concepticm of eertaintj of truth. 

Infallible truth of being may be somehow known, and 
we have in 1^, certaiwby of knowledge. Ab already 
said, to Grod, this knowledge is independent of conditions. 
That there is the certamty of truth is enough that, to 
God, there should be. absolute knowledge. But the 
human understanding can know facts only mediately and 
conditionally. Phenomena must be ^ven in the sense, 
and connected in tiie notions of substance and cause in 
the understanding, or there can be no determined expo* 
rience ; and such experience must have its conditions, or 
we can judge nothing in reference to any future events. 
Our certainty of knowledge must, thus, rest upon the 
apprehenfflon of the grounds of certainty. That there is 
the certain^ of truth will be of no help to our knowledge, 
except as the conditions which form the ground of cer* 
tainty come into our apprehension ; and then the certainty 
of the knowledge is as the infallibility of tiie ground on 
which the facts rest. Thus, I may know that tiie radii 
of the same circle will always be equal to each other, 
but it will be certain knowledge only as I apprehend the 
ground of its certainty in the nature of the case ; the 
very conception of the circle itself. I may foreknow the 
certainty of natural events, but only as I know their 
ground in the connection of physical causes. I may 
know spontaneous events, but only as I know the hypO' 
thesis, which is to be their occasion, to be also an actual 
fiwt. And so, lastiy, I may know the future action of 
free being?, but only as I know the conditions of their 
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action in iiieir jtispoffition, temporament, and circiuMteip 
ces. Gertaintj (^ truth will not g^ve me certainty of 
knowledge, unlesB I also apprehend the grounda of this 
cartainfy; and my knowledge will be wholly modified by 
these grounds. Certainty of knowledge cannot be &e 
same in necesnty as in contingency ; and of that grounded 
in necessity, there must be a difference of oertaiiKty 
between absolute, physical and hypothetical neoeesity* 
Though in aD, there may be in&llible certainly of truth ; 
yet in certainty of knowledge, the degree will yary as 
the aj^ehension of tiie grounds of certainty ^rary. 

When the grounds of certainty are apprehended by 
another, and we depend upon his testimony, we may 
have ike asmirance of fcdth. The highest assurance of 
fiEuih difiers from knowledge, in this point ; that knoW'* 
ledge has the grounds of dertainiy in its own af^xrehen* 
sion, and &ith is always through the medium of another's 

lis termed the faith of assurance, so that there is no hesita* 
tion in restmg the most important interests iq)on it ; but 
it is still faith, and cannot be knowledge. God may fore- 
tell the future, and the confidence in the prediction may 
be so strong, both firom his knowledge, his power, and 
his yeracity , that it may exclude all doubt ; and the faith 
may thus be ^^ the substance of things hoped for, and the 
evidence of things not seen ;" yet the man can still only 
say, ^^I believe,'' and have no need to say *^help my 
unbelief;" while he cannot strictiy say, I know^ until his 
fiuth is actually ^' swaUowed up in vifdon." 
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Thus we have certunty of ianth, when the event is 
infallible in re; the certainty of knowledge, when the 
ground of certaint j is apprehended ; and assurance of 
fiiith, when the confidence in the yeraciiy of the testi- 
mony is unquestioned. Absolute truths, physical facts, 
and spontaneous events stand on diflforent grounds of 
certainty ; but all in necessity, because all in ilieir way 
are without an altematiye, and unavoidable. Contingent 
events may have their infallible certunty, and may be 
foreknown in knowing their conditions ; but they never 
come within the sphere of necessity and ever stand upon 
the ground of responsibiliiy, for they have their open 
alternative^ and thus their avoidability. 
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CHAPTER m. 



KATTTRAL AND MORAL IKABILITT. 

The animal body has its gravitating and chemical forces 
working within it, as in the case of all other material 
being ; and also its vital forces, like the rest of animated 
existences ; and has thus a physical efficiency as a com- 
ponent part of universal nature. But this physical 
efficiency, in working its effects, is as much of nature, 
and as little of the personal possession, as any of the 
ongoing causes and effects in the world around us, and 
does not need to be examined, in. connection with the 
enquiry for man's competency to attain the end of his 
being. 

We have found the human mind to be a peculiar caus- 
ality; a self-active, spiritual existence; competent to 
origbate wholly new things, and not merely to take on 
conditioned changes in what already is, as the causes and 
effects in nature pass onward. It is a supernatural exist- 
ence, and has thus a power independent of nature, |uid 
competent to work in, upon, and against nature. It can 
originate an efficiency, that shall awake and direct mus- 
cular activity, and through the use of its own bodily 
members can modify matter, and make changes in the 
physical world. It can also hold communion with other 
minds, and from the originations of its own plans and 
purposes within, can throw its influence upon the mental 
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world, and work its modifications in other spiritual exist- 
ences. But all this power of the human spirit, over 
matter and mind, has its linuts. It is conditioned within 
its own sphere, and which is very limited compared with 
iihe omnipotence of the Absolute Spirit. This condition- 
ing and limiting, of the supernatural causality of the 
human spirit, may be from obstacles in outward nature 
too powerful for its counteraction; or, it may be from 
hindrances within itself, which come from its own neglect 
or from its positive perversion. This spiritual efficiency 
it is, that we need to examine in its entire capabilities 
and hindrances, as it is only this efficiency which is con- 
cerned in the attainment of the end of human existence. 
If we confine the attention to the one point of the limi- 
tation of spiritual efficiency, we shall gain all we need the 
most directly, since by an undivided attention we shall 
get clearer views of the limitation of human power ; and 
having thus a complete view of human inability, from all 
sources of mental limitation, we shall in that have also the 
most completely within our vision, the whole field of human 
ability and direct personal responsibility. How is the 
human spirit limited in its efficiency ? And what bearing 
has this limitation, upon its competency and responsibility 
in attaining the end of its being ? It has already been 
said that the limiting of spiritual efficiency may be from 
obstacles in nature out of the spirit, and from hindrances 
which the spirit puts within itself. Both may be an infal- 
lible prevention to the attainment of many ends for which 
the spirit might act, but tiie first hindrance will be from 
mthout itself and thus excluding all moral accounta- 
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bility; and the second, being wholly Scorn itself, will 
stand wholly chargeable to its own account. The end 
of spiritual being can be gained, iK>twithstanding all out- 
ward hindrance to efiSciency; it is only the subjective 
hindrance, that can exclude the spirit from ccanpletely 
eonsmnmating the end of its being. The obstacles to 
efficiency in the first will give a imtural inability ; and 
ihe subjective hindrances will be a moral inability; both 
of which will be here adequately investigated. 

Section I. Natural inability. — ^The way is fully 
prepared, in the results of the preceding Chapter, to 
make an exact and universal discrimination between the 
two kinds of inability, natural and m(»al. The distmc- 
tion is not at all of degree, but of kind ; the two difiering 
as two distinct things having each their own separate 
and peculiar identify. One cannot displace the other^ 
nor be at all equivalent in meaning to the other. Natu- 
ral inability is a limitation of spiritual efficiency by nece%* 
9ity. When, in any case, an alternative is excluded 
and the event is unavoidable, it is an obetacle necessitat- 
ing the spirit in its efficiency to onc^ event, and making a 
natural inability to any other event. In every such case, 
there is a complete exclusion of all personal accountability. 
This may stand in each ground of certainty in necessity, 
as before attained, and will vx each constitute a variety 
of the inability, but all of the same kind as natural 
inability. 

Spiritual efficiency may he hindered by absolute neces- 
sity. — ^IJniversal and necessary principles stand out quite 
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brought wi&in the conditioning of any efficieacy. The 
principle must contrd power, and not the power control 
princi^e. That, in which all power is firom the yery 
nature of the case limited, must subject to a necesedty 
that is absolute* The sforit, as raticmal, is limited to the 
measure rf its own reason ; and, that it should be able 
to nullify its own principles, would be the absurdity that 
reason should make itself to be unreasonable. As maUie- 
iician, ihe spirit Cannot modify its own axi(»BS ; as ^ilo* 
BOfkeTy the spirit cannot condition its own scientific laws; 
and as m<»iilist, the spirit cannot abrogate its own impe^ 
xatiyes. The spiritual efficiency is thus necessarily held 
to all ultimate truth. 

Th6 spirit had the capacity of will itk liberty, only 
because, in knowing its own intrinsic dignity, it finds its 
tdtimate r^e, and is thus compet^t to hold itiself against 
any end that may conflict with it. Tim wffl cannot, 
then, change its idtimate rule, for only in the apprehen- 
m&a of such rule is there the capacity of wiU at iJl in 
being. As spiritual being, also, the sphit's own intrinsie 
tacdlency legblates, and this legislati(m is absdute, tor 
the spirit goes to no authority out of itself; as Spiritual 
abtiyity, the spirit's competency to exclude all ends but 
its own lepdation becomes a ciq>acity of will, and is 
responsible to the legislator; the will, as subject, cannot, 
theiref<»re, rise above the absolute sovereign and meddle 
with his immutable laws. Both in the very nature of 
wSl, and also in the necessary sabjecti<H& id will to reqxm 
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tions of immutable moraliiy. 

The will may be limited by physical necesnty, — ^The 
human "will, inasmuch as it is spiritual activity, m superna- 
tural ; and as such, it is a capacity to resist and modify 
nature. It is higher than nature, and cannot be crushed 
by nature ; but becomes servant to nature, in no case, 
except by its own consent. Still, though it cannot be 
coerced by nature, and may hold on to its own ends in 
spite of nature ; yet cannot it become the sovereign arU- 
ter of nature. It can exclude nature fitmi its own 
sphere, but cannot bring all of nature witibin its own 
sphere, and hold it there in subjection to its own purpo- 
ses. It may use nature in many things for its own pur- 
poses, but such use is comparatively limited, and such 
limitation is necessitated in physical causation. 

Kature is the product of supernatural efficiency. It 
is ; and, through all its incessant changes, it still goes 
on, ever the same identical existence in its real substan- 
tial being. Its ongoing adds nothing to itself, and drops 
nothing out of itself, but only perpetually varies the 
modes of its being. If anything is either new created 
or annihilated in the successions of nature, it is a mira- 
culous event, and must have come from a hand which 
holds nature in its power. Now, man may originate, and 
in this sense create new thoughts, new emotions, new 
purposes; and these may m various ways make their 
modifications of nature, but they do not become incorpo- 
rated into nature. They are still the ofipring of the 
human mind, and perpetuate themselves only within the 
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vealin of the spiritaal, and make no additions to, nor sub- 
tractions from the realities of nature. Human efficiency 
is not competent to create nor to annihilate any&ing of 
nature, and has thus a natural inability to counteract 
any inherent law of nature. 

In the various modifications wluch man is competent 
to make in the ongoing of cause and eflfect in nature, it 
is rather by supplying occasions for nature to act differ- 
ently upon herself, than that his own efficiency is the 
producer. He puts one power of nature to act upon a 
different material, or in a different direction, from that in 
which the natural course of events was tending, and thus 
manages and combines and uses the powers of nature for 
his own ends. But in doing this, he must himself con- 
form to nature, and cannot make nature serve him in 
opposition to its own laws. And many powers of nature 
cannot be at all managed by him, but stand out wholly 
beyond the reach of all his efficiency. He may study 
and learn new and surprising ways of subjecting natural 
powers to his service, but he will ever find phjsical 
causes still too mighty for his control. In all such hinr 
drances there will be cases of natural inability. ^ 

And even in cases of direct muscular action, and the 
combination of all practicable mechanical operations, by 
which immense masses of matter are detached and dis- 
placed, the power of man soon finds its limit against the 
gravitations and cohesions of nature. He may move 
certain things and not others; to a given degree and 
Xkot beyond ; and though he may think how, with given 
en^es and their place to stand^ he could move the 
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world, yet must his actual execution come far short of 
his ideal projectioDS. His physical efficiency is weak- 
ness compared with the overwhelming forces of nature. 

Thus, in all creations and annihilations of nature ; in 
all modes of bringbg nature to act upon herself; and in 
all direct counteraction of nature's forces; man soon 
finds a limit to his efficiency, and comes to events that 
to him have no alternative. The efficiency of natural 
causation shuts out his volition in necessity, and he 
stands helpless from natural inability. 

The will may he limited in hypothetical necessity, 
— ^The spirit is self-active, and a cause for orig^ating 
thought and sentiment as wholly new products. On 
occasion being given, spontaneously the spirit thinks and 
feels. But its spontaneous activity as knowing and feel- 
ing is conditioned by appropriate occasioi^. The spirit 
does not always think the same thoughts nor always feel 
the same emotions. Specific occasions, which lie in both 
the subjective state and the objective circumstances, 
must be supplied, or the spirit is not efficient for given 
thoughts and feelings. The occasions do not think and 
feel, MT do they cause the spirit to think and feel ; the 
whole efficiency is from the spirit; but this efficiency 
does not become a cause for such products, except as the 
occasions are given. The spirit cannot conclude in a 
judgment without the requisite data^ nor put forth a 
particular affection without the presence of the appro- 
priate object ; but when the occasion is given, it is the 
spirit which is the sole cause of the judgment or of the 
affection. In sugh occasion it spontaneously originated 
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the new product, and was cause for tihat, and for noiihing 
odier than Uiat. While spontaneous, it still has no alter- 
natiye. It is a cause causing, without being a cause 
caused ; but the presence of one occasion and the absence 
of all others, gives no altematire to the originating, and to 
the ori^ation of just that product. All is hypothecated 
to the presence of the appropriate occasion, and when 
that is, the spirit is efficient for such a judgment, or such 
an affection, and the product is given in complete spon- 
taneity. The conditioning is solely through Hie occasion, 
and not at all by a physical causing ; it is thus unavoidr 
able and in necessity, and the event without alternative, 
and thus to the spirit tiiere is a natural inability to any 
other issue. 

The above covers all tiie varieties of necessity, and 
thus all the grounds of certainty in which there is no 
alternative, and in thk comprehends all possible cases 
of natural inability. The event is strictiy unavoidable 
by tiie spirit, and thus entirely beyond the domain of 
will in liberty, and in tiiis idew is wholly destitute of all 
personal responsibility. So far as the occasion depends 
upon a volition, in hypothetical natural inability, there is 
indirect responsibility; but tiiis responsibility is solely at 
the point of the voluntariness, and where there was an 
alternative ; when that point has been passed, all merges 
in necessity, against which there is a natural inability, 
and under which there is no etiiical responsibiHty. 
Natural inability cannot come within the constraint of an 
imperative. 

80 
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Sbotioit n< Moral inabilitt. — ^This is always a 
hindrance within the sphere of a complete contingency. 
It knows nothing of any form of necessil^, and has, in its 
strongest hindrance, a full and open alternative. The 
event is not excluded because its exclusioti was unavoid- 
able ; but solely because, from some hindrance within the 
spirit itself, the event was not secured though it might 
have been. We need not attempt to give all the forms 
of moral, as before in the case of natural inability. They 
all come within the one form of contingency, and find 
their hindrance witibin the spirit itself, and their modifr- 
cations need only to be illustrated by some prominent 
examples. 

The spirit may he hindered by a strong desire, — ^Wheu 
an agreeable object is presented to the animal suscepti- 
bility, a craving, -as a desire, is awakened, and the imput 
sive prompting is direct to an executive act in gratifica- 
tion. Such impulse may be of any degree in shrengtii, 
from some fisbint appetite up to the strongest passion. 
Were there nothing but the animal nature, ihere would 
be no alternative to the strongest impulse, and what was 
deemed the highest happiness must govern the action 
in necessity. In such case here could be no moral 
accountability. 

But in the human being, the spirit may apprehend a 
direct prohibition to this animal gratification, in the claim 
of its own excellency, and thus the rules of greatest hap- 
piness and highest worthiness may seem to be in durect 
collision. To one who well knows all the conditions in 
which such a mind is placed, both subjective and objeo* 
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tive, it might be foreseen, as a certainty Hutt this man 
would gratify the desire and violate the imperative^ 
Quite strong language might be here applied in express- 
ing the certainty of the event, and the man may say of 
him; I foresee that his passion will overpower him; that 
nnder its power he cannot control himself; that he can 
not resist sach a temptation; but in all such expressions, 
we mean only to include the certainty of the prevalence 
of passion, and not that the gratification was unavoidable* 
We recognize a full and open alternative, tiiough we 
speak so strongly of inability, and feel no impropriety in 
any appUcation of tenne expressing guUt md moral 
responsibility to tiie sensualist. The spiritual end in 
worthiness ought to have ruled, and we know might have 
been taken ; and no matter how high the passion, and 
the certainty in his case tiiat it would prevail, nor how 
emphatically we say he eatdd not resist it; we never 
mean by it that an alternative was shut out, and that the 
guilty gratification was a necessity. The inability did 
not stand in any ground of necessity, and waGi only a 
moral inability, as whoBy a ^Ufferent thmg from all natural 
inalnlity. A regard to human infirmity may induce us 
to palliate an oifence committed under strong temptation, 
but in our strongest apology we shaU not speak of it, nor 
judge of it, as of an event that had no skltemative and 
was wholly unavoidable. K we allow ourselves to get a 
fuU view of all the truth, that the very force of the tempta- 
tion gave an occasion for higher virtue, and more exalted 
^Bgnity, in manfully resisting and expelling it ; and that 
H thousand offered helps were near, makmg a way of 
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Moape ihat be nd^t be able to bear it ; we sbould be 
mere likely, in our coDBciences, to bold faim to a npA 
responnbility than to plead for bim apologies and palliar 
tkms. The strongeBt desire against the claims of dnty 
irin never make a necessity; bnt, tiie very fiust, Hiat 
duty is set over against desire^ opens an altematiTe; 
indkates a spiritual and not merely animal being; and 
installs a will m liberty, that dionld be, and iriU be, held 
accountable. Its hi^est certainties are in contingcncyi 
not neceasily. 

A hmdtanee frwn balanced detiru. — Animal denes 
may often counterw<»k each other, and while iiie impulse 
fifom both is strong, and the two presented gratificatieBS 
are of nearly equal degrees, Acre may be mnch hesita^ 
iicA. An exigency? m which great interests are so 
nearly balanced as to confuse Ae judgment, and yet 
where a prompt uid decided oonduaon must be formed^ 
may very paiidUly per{dex and very violently agitate the 
mind. The man may express his hesitation very stron^y 
by saying, *I cannot make up my mind'; ^I cannot 
choose between them.' Animal impvlse is under nece»' 
sity, and the strongest most carry, unav<»dably; and, 
perhaps, if a perfeot eqtul3>rium of decnre could be 
induced and kept up, it might be a necesnty tbal th^ 
animal should stand between its otgects of equal deord, 
and take neither. But not thus with a rational sprit 
A reference of eadi to the end of his worthineiA tvill 
bring in an ethical claim on one side, and reved tiiSt 
<me is imperative as well as desirable. Even if we Ceald 
eoncrive of two objects of equal derire and equal duty^ 
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one only of which cotild be taken, dien one only would 
be duty, and the indignity that the man should perpetu- 
ally stand between them, and make himself an animal, 
would constrain him soon to cut short all hesitation and 
even blindly take either, rather than longer stand with 
none. No such position holds man in any necesaty. 
The claim of his own excellency comes in and settles the 
object to be taken, or, that in the absence of sufficient 
grounds for a decision which, the mind make to itself a 
ground, and say ^ first seen first taken,' and fulfil the 
duty in taking one, rather than, in the suspense, do 
wrong by rejecting both. All inability in such decision 
is moral inability, contingent and avoidable. 

SRndrance to desultory impulses from the governing 
fnirpose. — ^When a purpose is fully fixed on the attain* 
ment of some remote end, there necessarily intervenes a 
great variety of subordinate acts in the fulfilment of the 
main purpose. When all the process passes on equably 
and uninterruptedly, the subordinate acts go out sponta* 
neously under the control of the main purpose, and the 
general plan proceeds on to its consummation. But it 
may often happen that appetites and interests shall, m the 
meantime, be awakened in conflict with the msin purpose. 
Great inducements may arise to turn aside from the 
grand end, and do that which is quite inconsistent with 
it. The strong desultory influence is to gratify this sud^ 
denly excited passion, and for the time forget the main 
end in view. But under the most impulsive passions 
and the strongest bribes to withdraw the attention and 
txaergy from the main pursuit, the^vembg purpose may 

30* 
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be go firm and constant to its end, that the awakened 
passion does not take hold, and the will does not at all 
go out after it. In such case it may be strongly said, 
^nothing can make him forget his purpose ;' ^it is impos- 
sible to draw him aside from his chosen object.' 

But it is manifest here, that the hindrance to natore 
is in the will itself. The appetite strongly awakened 
would at once go out in executiTe acts, and gratify the 
craving desire, but the strong will watches it, and guards 
against it, and thus hinders it from all interference with 
its own end. Kot nature here hinders will, but will holds 
nature in cheeky and thus, of course, the strongest asser- 
tions of inability and impossibility can be only of a moral 
kind. That purpose can relax its tension; that watchful 
decision may become slug^h and careless; and thus 
appetite work the hindrance or defeat of the main pur- 
pose. It is only because the will has taken one altema- 
tive so strongly, that appetite has not before this con- 
quered; the other side is still open, and a voluntary 
effi>rt must constantly be made or that will be taken. 

Jnability to change the governing disposition. — ^In all 
cases of a settled governing purpose, there is a state of 
wiU directed to its main end ; and then, many subordi- 
nate volitions to carry into execution this main purpose. 
It would be absurd to suppose, that the subordinate voli- 
tion should change the governing purpose ; that an execu. 
tive volition should reverse a state of will ; since the 
former, in both cases is only prompted and determined 
in the latter. The radical disposition is the spirit itself, 
disposed in a direction to an ultimate end of all action. 
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It must be comprehensive of all on one or the oiher side 
of i¥orthine8S and happiness ; or, which is the same thing, 
of duty and gratification ; God and mammon. When in 
the first direction, the disposition is righteous ; when in 
the second, it is depraved. The radical disposition is 
thus a governing, purpose, differing from other governing 
purposes in this, that it is ultimate and comprehensive, 
while the most general of others is still partial and con- 
cluded by a higher end. It would thus be the same 
absurdity, as above, to suppose that a radical dispodtion 
could be changed by any action of an executive will. 
The spirit itself, disposed on the ultimate end of its 
attainment, must carry all its executive agency in that 
direction. 

There is thus a hindrance to all change or reversmg 
of the disposition, in the very comprehensiveness of acti- 
vity included in the disposition. The entire spiritual 
activity is directed to its ultimate end ; and as righteous, 
the spiritual activity goes out in duty ; or, as depraved, 
the immortal energy of the sprit bows itself in the bond- 
age of making gratified appetite its end. The stren^ 
of this dispodtbn may be of indefinite degrees, on either 
side ; but on both sides, of whatever strength, it is com- 
prehensive of the entire spiritual activity. If on worthi- 
ness; it is completely righteous, though not as perfect in 
strength as it might be : and if on happiness, it is totally 
depraved, though not as strong in its depravity as it may 
be. And now, this wholesoulness of disposition may be 
expressed m strong language, on both sides ; by saying 
of the righteous, ^' he cannot sin ;" and of the depraved. 
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^je cannot serve the Lord:" and may indeed be 
expressed bj allnsions ix), and comparisons with, physical 
necessity ; as when we say of a Waslungton, ^ Ae snn 
may as well torn in his coarse ;' or, of the iacorri^bly 
wicked, ^^ can Hie Ethiopian change his sldn or the leopard 
his spots, then may ye also who are accustomed to do evil, 
learn to do well." But in none of these strong expres- 
sions, though likened in certainty to physical neeessify, 
do we include a natural inability. 

If we conceived the spirit to stand connected in the 
causalities of nature, and that its disposition was itself an 
effect of a physical efficiency wrought into it, then would 
it come within physical necessity and be unavoidable, and 
like all cases without an alternative, be a natural inability* 
Nature would have to turn itself back upon its old course, 
when nature is only causality going on in one course* 
But since we know spirit as tihe supernatural, and oom^ 
potent to ori^bate its own disposmg ; we may well con* 
ceive that when it has its dispomtion, good or bad, Hiere 
is still the alternative open to both, and neither the good 
disposition nor the bad disposition are henceforth inevit^ 
able. The good spirit has still its animal appetites, and 
the way is open to passionate impulses ; the depraved 
spirit has still the conscious apprehension of what is due 
to itself, as spirit, and feels the pressure of obligation to 
reassert its own sovereignty over the appetites, and the 
way is open to do so ; and hence, with all the certainty 
on either side, that botii the righteous and the depraved 
will persevere in tiieir old disposition, it is not a certainty 
grounded in any necessity, but a certainty in full contii^ 
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gency and aroidalMlity, taxi hence adnutiang only <^ a 
moral inabifity. 

The enquiry may here be made, Why apply this term 
inability to two so distinot oases ? or, indeed, why apply 
ike term ina1»litjr at all to the mere self-^hindnmoes of 
action, when it is plainly practicable that the hindranoe 
the man himself makes, he himself can remove ? We 
answer, that in the case of going against a radical dispo 
sition, or of changing that disposition, ihe deep conscious* 
ness of moral impotence in the human mind will never 
be satisfied to clothe its conviction, in any other form 
ifaan that of directiy expressed inability. A sense of 
great guilt, and of great danger, may press upon the 
spkit in the conviction of its perverse and depraved disk 
position, and the man may know and oto his responsi. 
bility for every moment's delay to ^' put off the old, and 
io put on the new man,'' and yet be deeply conscious that 
his spirit has so come to love its bondage, and to hate 
its duty, that he can only adequately express his sense 
of his helplessness by emphatically saying ' I cannot 
change ;' ^ I find myself utterly helpless ;' ^ I am sold 
under sin ;' * some one else must help me, for I cannot 
help myself.' The deep conviction cannot rest in any 
weaker expressions. 

And where strong appetites, desires and passions, 
prompt to action, and the man speaks out from the full- 
ness of his heart the difficulty he finds in restraining 
firom gratification ; or, when he is imder the deep con- 
viction of a depraved disposition and the obligation to 
i^tam to righteousness, and he spcmtaneously utters the 
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deep sense of his helplessness, he Tvill natoraUy and cer* 
tainly use the strong expressions of inability and impo- 
tence. It is no hyperbole, but honest, felt conviction. 
Inabilitj may have its primary meaning in necessity, but 
ifhen the deep hindrance to action is in the will itself, 
and the disposition reluctates all agency but in the line 
to its own end, and thus the inability is wholly of a moral 
kind, still the consciousness of weakness, in promptiy 
effecting so thorough a reformation as the worthiness of 
the spirit demands, will infallibly secure the application 
of the terms implying inability to many cases of contin- 
gency only. Nor does the use of such language mislead 
us. The perceived nature of the case readily furnishes 
the proper interpretation, and we know at once from the 
subject given, whether the inability is in inevitable 
necessity or avoidable contingency. It would be a vaoi 
labor to attempt to preclude any fancied danger of ambi- 
guity, by excluding all use of inability in cases of moral 
hindrance. 

All books, the Bible itself, will ^ve multiplied exam- 
ples of such expressions, and except through some per- 
version of a speculative or dogmatic interest, there will 
be no liability to misapprehension. When God says to 
Lot, ^' Haste thee, escape thither ; for I cannot do any 
thing till thou be come thither;" — Gen. xix, 22, we 
need have no fear that common sense will ever mistake 
it, as if God was denying his own omnipotence. So of 
the following, no mistake can be made. The brethren 
of Joseph " hated him, and could not speak peaceably 
unto him." — Gen. xxxvii, 4. '^ My children are witi^ 
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me in bed, I cannot rise and ^ve thee/' — ^Liike n, 7. 
*^ I have married a wife, and tiierefore I cannot come.'' 
— Lake xiy, 20. And jnst as little will plain common 
sense mistake the following, and make them to be natural 
inability, gronnded in necessity, without some pievioiia 
perversion. ^^ Joshua said unto the people, ye camiot 
serve the Lord, for he is a hdy Ood." — Josh, xxiv, 19. 
<< Ko man can come to me, except the Father which hath 
sent me draw him." — John, vi, 44. "Having eyes full 
of adultery and which caonot cease from sin." — 2 Pet 
ii, 14. The real distinction between the applications 
of inability is preserved by the qualifications of natural 
and moral ; and the fact of necesedty and irresponsibilitjr 
in the first, and of avoidability and accountability in the 
last, makes the two to be permanently and conscioualy 
diverse from each other. 

Sbction m. Gases where natural and moral 

INABILITY ABB MORE EASILY CONFOUNDED. — JjH all 08868 

<^ doubtful meaning, the ground of certainty is the crite- 
rion. If that be in any form of necessity, the case is one 
of natural inaUHty ; and if the ground of certainty be 
found only in the conditions in the spirit itself, and thus 
leaving an alternative open and the event avoidable, the 
most emphatic expression of inability is still only, of a 
moral kind. The subject in hand will ordinarily deter- 
mine, very readily, to which kind the particular case 
belongs, and yet in some cases there is much more lia- 
bility of confounding the two fii^m the want of a complete 
analysis of the mental fisu^ts. 
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The inability of c<mMtuti(mal and of ^rit\Ml suiofip^ 
fUnliby may he cften nmtakm.-^'&Q^ the animal and 
rati(»ial 8iisceptibilid.es we have found to be ^ven, and 
iheir action determined, in eonstitotional nature. They 
are tibemselyes conditioned in a previous &ct, and can 
fiad no altematiye. In such conditions the susceptibility 
must have such emotions^ and the conditions are already 
given^ beyond a>ny control of the mind itself. No matter 
whether the case be one of physical or hypothetical neces- 
sity, they are both alike unavoidable and the event stands 
beyond all accountableness in natural inability. 

But the spiritual susceptibility is conditioned wholly in 
the spiritual disposition. The disposition being given, the 
feeling is as much determined in necessity as in a coiistitu- 
tional susceptibility, and is, in that point, held in natural 
inability. But the disposition itself, as a determining con- 
dition of the emotion, is not unavoidable. The person is 
held respon^ble for the whole disposing of the spiritual 
activity, and may thus be properly held responsible for 
all the feelings which are determined in it. It is natural 
inability no fartiier than bemg necessitated in the dispo- 
sition, and no matter how intense tiie certainty that the 
disposition will not be changed, the fact that it may be, 
since tixere is an open alternative, throws the whole action 
of the spiritual susceptibility, which depends upon it, 
within the sphere of only a moral inability. The import- 
ance of this distinction is very great. Some feelings are 
necessitated, and the man should not stand accountable 
for them; others are necessita$ied only in a condition 
which is itself avoidable, and are thus as properly A 
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matter of responsibility as the disposition that conditions 
tliem. When the man knows the line between natural 
and moral inabilitj here, he will know also just where ha 
IS accountable for his affections. 

IndbiUty from constitutional temperament^ and that 
from a spiritual disposition. — ^The constitutional tem- 
perament is determined in the physical organization, and 
^ves its peculiar characteristics to the man permanently 
throu^ life. Voluntary control may modify and restrain 
liie promptings of the temperament, but no force of will 
can make the man of one temperament to be like the 
man of a different temperament. Peter's sanguine, and 
Paul's ch(4eric temperament gave their peculiarities to 
each Apostle, and made them to be very different men 
&rough life. The whole action of temperament, except 
only in its watchful restraint, is in necessity and subjects 
to a natural inability. 

The moral disposition, as already seen, is avoidable, 
and all the determination which is thus ^ven to feeling 
and action is in contingency, and all the certainty con- 
nected with its events stands only in a moral inability. 
A miseriy or an ambitious disposition may be in connec- 
tion with a constitutional temperament very agreeable, 
or very disagreeable, but the whole demerit of his moral 
character is in his disposition, and his amiable or disa- 
greeable temperament has no more connection with re- 
sponsible character than the mildness of the lamb, or the 
ferocity of the tiger. A good man may have a constitu- 
tional temperament far less mild and amiable than some 
retj vicious men^ and yet tiiis should never be deei^ed. 
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to deiaract from his real goodness, nor does the natoraDy 
amiable disposition o£ a bad man at all palliate the 
depravity of his moral disposition. The want of due 
discrimination in these respects leads often to very ui^uai; 
estimates of human character, and on one eade uadenral- 
ues the virtue, and on the other, underrates the vice, of 
the radical disposition. There is a natural inability io 
the conditioning of temperament ; the determining of 
moral disposition has only a moral inability. 

InoMlity in changing character j and that of change 
ing the outward condmt. — ^The true character i» as tb& 
radical disposition, and can be changed, only in a change 
of the disposition. The outward conduct may vary at 
will, but the inward character be all the while unchanged. 
A moral inability only prevents the change of character 
or of conduct, but that any change (£ conduct should 
change the character is a natural inability. The conduct 
springs from the disposition, and must be estimated 
accordingly, and no merely executive acts can reach 
back and transform the disposition. The disposition 
must first be right, in order that the conduct may be 
morally approved, and not that the conduct, b^g con* 
strained, will bring the disposition to be right. 

A man may rob me by violence, or make a show of 
kindness to cheat me the more securely, and with the 
same dispomtion in each case. The devil is as truly 
malevolent in ^^transforming himself into an angel of 
light,^' as in '^ going about like a roaring lion ;" for in 
both cases there is the disposition " seeking whom he may 
devour." Yea, the man may constrain the conduct, wA 
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control the whole outward life^ from regard to reputation^ 
from selfri^teous zeal, or from the mistaken conception 
that he can so reform his character^ and nothing hut 
moral difficulties will he found in his way ; but no such 
constrained action can at all modify character^ for in the 
necesfflty of the case, the outward act can be no deter* 
miner of the inward disposition. 

In the same way, desultory impulses may cany the 
outward conduct contrary to the goreming disposition^ 
and yet in such outer acting there is truly no change of 
character. A pirate may be touched with sudden i^ym* 
paihy for some interesting sufferer^ and ^ve in charity 
the very money which he has murdered others to get^ 
and yet keep the disposition that will murder others for 
money to-morrow* And so, on the other band, a good 
man may, perhaps, sometimes give from mere sympathy 
or from habit, or from policy, and in the act there may 
be no merit, because in it there was really no prompting 
of the rigjhteous disposition. Tea, even a good man may, 
like Peter, deny his Lord through sudden fear, while his 
disposition is radically unchanged. There is great sin in 
the act, for the disposition should have been so strong as 
to overcome any colliding passion, but if the seed of the 
good disposition remains within, and the fiaith truly does 
not fail, he cannot sin as a rebel and an enemy, but only 
as an infirm and unstable disciple. The first look, that 
wakes the real disposition and draws out the true cha- 
racter, will bring bitter tears and godly sorrow. A bad 
man can do nothing truly good, for the evil disposition 
chiMra<;tmses all that springs fix)m it, and whatever comeii 
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from impulses of humanity are without any moral root« 
A good man may do much that is wrong, but it will be 
his infirmity. He will condemn and loathe himself for 
it, and moam over the weakness of his character, but he 
will still be conscious that Ms prevailmg disposition has 
not changed. The wicked man should not say, ' I am 
deliveied to do these abominations ;' ' I cannot do good, 
and therefore am content to do evil.' Rather should he 
say, ^I can do nothing good with such a depraved dispo^ 
sition; here is a natural inability ; I will therefore dispose 
my spirit anew, and attain to a righteous dispoation, for 
to this there is nothing but a moral hindrance, and thus 
nothing to weaken the fact of constant obligation.' Nor 
should or win the good man say, * I cannot change my 
character without changing my disposition, therefore I 
will be careless of all desultory impulses ;' but rather, 
' such impulses prevail through too yielding and infirm 
a disposition, and they stain and poQute the character 
with grievous ofiences, I will therefore set my spirit more 
firmly on the right, and deepen the current of my pre^ 
vailing disposition towards godliness*' 

Sometimes there may be mistaken the case of an abso* 
lute necessity y in an intrinsic absurdity, for a moral 
inaWZfty.— Thus the Apostie Paul declares, that " ihe 
carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is not subject 
to the law of God, neither indeed can be." — ^Rom. viii, 
7. This may be oflen so misunderstood, as if the subjeC' 
tion to the law of God was an inability to the spirit itself; 
and mi^t be interpreted as a natural inability in some 
form of necemty ; or, by others, asamoral inability that 
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is avoidable. Bat the truth is, that neither is meant, 
ixiasmuch as the avoidability of a carnal mind is not the 
point in view, but the great fitct that a carnal disposition 
cannot be a loyal disposition. It is essential enmity, and 
vrhatever form it may take, while it is a carnal mind 
there can be no true subjection to God's law. If it 
obeys at all, it will be from fear or hope ; from a selfish 
regard ; and thus at the best mere legality and not loy- 
alty. It is the intrinsic absurdity and thus the absolute 
inability, that carnality, which is enmity, should itself 
obey God from love. 

So, again, the same Apostle says, " the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the spirit of God, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned." — 1 Cor. ii, 14. The 
same mistake may be made here, as above ; as if it were 
affirmed that there was an inability in the man to change 
from a natural to a spiritual state, and which some might 
affirm was a natural, others a moral ioability. But the 
point is not whether a natural man can become a spiritual 
man, but the affirmation that a natural man, as such, can 
not have spiritual discernment; the intrinac absurdity 
that he, who has had only carnal experiences, should 
know anything of the truly christian experience. Natu- 
ral discernment cannot be spiritual discernment; an 
intrinsic absurdity, just as when it is said ^^ ye cannot 
serve Grod and mammon." Ton cannot be, nor do, two 
opposite things at the same time. 

The whole matter of human mability thus resolves 
itself into the two kinds of hindrance ; one, in any kind 
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of necessity, is a natural inabiUtj, without alternative, 
unavoidable, and wholly irresponsible ; the other, always 
in contingency and avoidable, and thus wholly responn- 
ble, no matter how certain the events may be from the 
conditions wilhin the spirit itself, and therefore a moral 
inability. The natural inability can interpose no hind- 
rance to the man's attaining the end of his being ; tor 
the end of worthiness is solely for the spirit itself to 
assume ; and to this, nature can oppose no barriers that 
become such, except through the assent of the spirit 
itself. The moral inability ; which is a hindrance in the 
vety spirit itself, and eclipsing all its dignity ; maldng 
it to become unworthy ; this only can keep the soul of 
man from reaching its goal, and attaining the consumma- 
tion of that for which it has had its bemg. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE HUMAK HIND AS AK AaENT. 

The single &cts of mind have been attained, and appre- 
hended in their connections and reciprocal relations, and 
have also been analyzed into their simple elements. We 
have, moreover, found them in their organic combination 
according to the revelation of consciousness in our own 
experience, and have thus the human mind as a whole, 
and may contemplate it as an entire being, in reference 
to the ends that are designed to be consummated in it. 
Farther, we have considered the whole subject of caus- 
ality and eflSciency ; the grounds of certainty in refer- 
ence to all events ; and the distinctions of natural and 
moral inability in reference to human action. We are 
thus prepared to take the human mind entire as an agent, 
and know the whole sphere in which it is competent to 
put forth its activity. 

That we may attain this the more completely, we will 
first look separately at the sphere of man's animal nature, 
and determine the peculiarities of its agency ; then, to 
the sphere of man's rational being, and the higher 
agency there exerted ; and lastly, to the whole in combi- 
nation, as reciprocally modified one by the other. We 
may thus have both a distinct and comprehensive know- 
ledge of human agency, and of the entire sphere which 
it waa designed the human mind should fill. 
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the oonneciiiig operations of the understanding. The 
experience of the man, in bringing the chan^g pheno 
mena of the sense within the concluded judgments of the 
understanding, must be fiir more orderly and extensive 
than any brute experience can reach. The deductions 
from past e.xperience are far more conclusive and com- 
prehensive than in the case of other animals. Brutes 
can, and do, draw general conclusions from objects of 
sense, and thus learn what is useful and prudent, but 
the generalizations of man, though of the same kind here 
as the brute, are much broader and clearer, and hence 
he may be a wiser and safer economist than any other 
animal. This capacity for perceiving, and jud^g 
according to what has thus been perceived in the sense, 
is the whole extent of the animal endowment as knowing, 
and in all this knowledge man is pre-eminent. He can 
thoroughly commune with the brute in all its ways of 
knowing, and is, thus, truly animal. 

In common with the brute, man has the whole sjdiere 
of the animal susceptibility, and knows how to commingle 
feelings with the animal in all its appetites and their 
gratification. The social and dissocial propensities, the 
sympathies in joy and suffering, the natural affections 
which hold the parents to their offspring, all come out 
the same in kind on the field of human and animal expe- 
rience. The feeling that appropriates possessions, and 
gives to animals an interest in things and places, and 
induces to the formation of habits, is more completely 
developed in man, though still of the same kind as in .the 
brute. The sentient nature of man and animal is thus 
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Section 1. Man, in a certain sphere, acts as 
THE animal. — We never find man excluded whoDy 
from his rational being, and thus acting solely as a 
brute. In his most sensual activity, there is that which 
evinces the posession of higher faculties, and this higher 
prerogative always modifies the mere life of the animal. 
But the whole animal activity is still so distinct in its 
nature and end from the spiritual being of man, that it 
is competent to us to abstract tiie modifying influence of 
the rational, and regard man as solely animal agenL 
We may find him, in most particulars, above other ani- 
mals in the perfection and strength of his faculties, and 
in all combined, that he is the most complete of the 
entire animal creation ; but no augmentation of degree 
will at all take him out of the sphere of mere brute 
esstence. He is still the fellow to the creatures of the 
stall and the stye. 

In the intellectual capacity, as animal, ihere is the 
full provision ^ven for attaining all the phenomena that 
belong to the sensible world. All the qualities which 
are perceived through any organ of s^:ise, and all the 
mental phenomena, as the exercises of the mind itself, 
which may in any way come within consciousness, are 
whoDy within ike reach of the human mind. Some 
animals may have a quicker and keener sense than mao, 
and some peculiar instincts are given to some of even 
the lower animals, but in general it may be said, that all 
the activity which belongs to animal perceptbn is in its 
most complete degree the possession of man. And far 
more perfectiy than any other animal can man exercise 
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the connecting opeiations of the understanding. Thd 
ejqpeiience of the man, in brin^g ihe changing pheno 
mena of the sense within the concluded judgments of the 
undexstanding, must be fiur more orderly and eztendye 
than anj brute experience ean reach. The deductions 
from past experience are far more conclusiye and couh 
prehensive than in the case of other animals. Brutes 
can, and do, draw general conclusions firom objects of 
sense, and thus learn what is useful and prudent, but 
the generalizations of man, though of the same kind here 
as the brute, are much broader and clearer, and hence 
he may be a wiser and safer economist than any other 
animal. This capacity for perceiving, and jud^g 
acc<»ding to what has thus been perceived in the sense, 
is the whole extent of the animal endowment as knowing, 
and in all this knowledge man is pre-eminent. He can 
thorou^y commune with the brute in all its ways of 
knowing, and is, thus, truly animal. 

In common with the brute, man has the whole sphere 
of the animal susceptibility, and knows how to commingle 
feelings with the animal in all its appetites and their 
gratification. The social and dissocial propensities, the 
sympathies in joy and suffering, the natural affections 
which hold the parents to their offspring, all come out 
the same ia kind on the field of human and animal expe- 
rience. The feeling that appropriates possessions, and 
gives to animals an interest in things and places, and 
induces to the formation of habits, is more completely 
developed in man, though still of the same kind as in the 
iHTute. The sentient nature of man and animal is thus 
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flie same, and man is no more kindred to the animal in a 
certain sphere of knowing, than he is in a common sphere 
if feeling. 

AH this capacitates man finr an impnlnre ttiC&vitj. 
His sentient capacity opens m appetites and flieir irants, 
ind the impulse of all appetite is to go oat in action after 
flie object of gratification. The sole end of appetite is 
satiety in the enjoyment, and tiien the whole actifity 
rests, nntil natore again stimnlates the appetite to repeat 
the same activity for the same end. The end of animal 
fife is happiness, and the whole activity is a blind impolse, 
going out nnavmdably in its conditions after its end. 
There may be deductions firom past experience, which 
modify fhture action ; and the animal, having learned to 
be pradent, may act quite ^tifferentiy in ihe same ontwaitl 
conditions. Bat this prudential consideration is a new 
condition, and itself just as impulnve as tiie appetite, 
and restraining and controlling it by ihe same law of 
highest happiness, and ttras flie ammal goes after the 
pradent by the same law of necessity as before. The 
strongest prompting is already determined in tiie consti- 
tutional nature, and the objects awakening the impulse 
are conditioned in their order by the ongoing of surround- 
ing nature, and thus, to the animal, there is no alterna- 
tive to the order of its activity. Each event is, in its 
condition, unavoidable. 

Man is, therefore, an agent, in his animal being, act- 
ing as the brut^ does solely for enjoyment ; and though 
from his broader experience and wider generalizations, 
competent to take hold on higher prudential conadera- 
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tionB tiban any other animal, yet is this a difference of 
degree only, and leaving the higher prudential prompting 
to be equally as impulsive as any other animal feeling. 
In this sphere of activity there is an entire exclusion of 
aU proper will, and thus of all liberty and responsibility. 

Section II. Man is also a rational agent. — 
Superinduced upon the animal nature, in its capacity of 
' the sense and the understanding judging according to 
sense, and which also has a susceptibility to all animal feel- 
ing, tiiere is the high prerogative of a rational and spiritual 
existence. In the possession of reason, man is competent 
to apply necessary and universal principles, for expound- 
ing and comprehending all the perceptions of the sense 
and the judgments of the understanding. In this sphere 
he rises above the natural, and is truly supernatural. He 
not only knows what is given in experience, but attains 
principles which are prior to, and conditional for, experi- 
ence, and thus can make exp^ence itself the subject of 
his philosophy. He can, moreover, apply the principles 
of taste to nature, and determine how far nature is beau- 
tiful ; and also the principles of science to nature, and 
determine how far nature is philosophical ; and can thus 
make his reason the absolute measure of nature, in art 
and philosophy. In addition to all this, he can know 
himself, as spiritual, and determine therein an ultimate 
rule of right for his action towards others, and his claims 
on other's activity towards him, and in this comprehend 
the whole sphere of morals. 
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This ciq)acitjr for rational knowledge is occaftim, also, 
for a rational susceptibility, and man is competent to 
exercise feeling in the spheres of art, science, and morak. 
The emotions awakened by the beautiful and the sublime ; 
the feelings inspired by philosophy ; and the moral obli- 
gations and emotions which originate in the imperatives 
of conscience ; all these transcend the higbost experience 
of animal nature, and are possible to man only afi he is 
a rational spiritual agent. In all these departments of ' 
knowledge and feeling he is compet^it, also, to find an 
absolute rule within himself, and thus to direct his action 
by his own law, and exclude all other ends from holding 
dominion oyer him; and in this self-direction he -post. 
sesses truly a will in liberty, and has an alternative to 
all the impulses of nature. 

Section in. This agenct of the animal and 

THE BATIONAL IS COMBINED, IN MAN, IN PERPETUAL 

UNITY. — ^The animal, in man, does not stand in comj^ete 
isolation, as mere brute; nor does the rational stand 
completely separate, as pure spirit; but animal and 
rational, sense and spirit, so combine in unity that botb 
make (me personality. One life is in the whole, and one 
law of development controls all, so that we say of man, 
both animal and spiritual, he is yet but one being. In 
this respect, the human diiSers, on (me side finom the 
brutal, and on the other side from the angelic life. They 
are so combined in unity as to be neither purely, but 
each is so modified by the other that the whole is a third 
thing not identical with either. 
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It might be an interesting exanunation, and yet, as it 
must be mamly speculatio;, not appropriate he«, to 
determine the origin of this rational superinduction upon 
the animal. . Is reason a propagation as troly as the 
animal bemg ? Were all spiritual rudiments in humanity 
given in the first of the race, and are all souls a traduc- 
tion from Adam ? Is it not rather propagation only so 
fSsur as the animal, and a perpetual divine superinducing, 
in each case, so far as the spiritual being is concerned 7 
Must not flesh be bom of flesh, and spirit be a sjaritual 
superinduction solely ? Is there not some help in the con* 
ception each way, in considering how the Lord Jesus 
Christ could be human and divine in one person, which 
would be truly animal, spiritual, and divine in one ; and 
how man can be animal and spiritual, in one person ? 
May not, yea must not, the rational be as truly a super- 
natural putting on to the animal, as was the divine to the 
human ? But however such questioning may be solved, 
this is true, that the man can in no way act solely as the 
brute, any more than the Divine Mediator could act 
solely as a man. The two in union go to make the pecu- 
liar one, and any separation of the two at once annihi- 
lates the peculiar third thing. The conception of the 
two agencies separately, is not then, by any means, a 
conception of human agency. The personality of the 
man is the syntheus of both, and as human agent, he 
must be animal and spiritual reciprocally modified. 
Neither his intellect, susceptibility nor will, can be like 
either those of the brute or of the angel ; his knowledge, 
feeling, and willing must be m generis^ that is, solely 
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human knowing, feelmg and willing. We cannot speak of 
animal happiness for man, as if such happiness could be 
solely the gratification of appetite as in tiie mere brute. 
The man cannot make happiness his end, and gratify 
want, solely as an animal does. He has sJso a spiritual 
being, and his very spirit, as a reigning disposition and 
permanent will, enters into his appetitive cravings, and 
takes up their gratification as an end of Ufe. The ani- 
mal gratifies from natural impulse ; the man goes after 
oamal pleasure as a chosen object, and puts the activity 
of his spiritual will into his voluptuousness. Nor, on 
tte other hand, can we speak of angelic holiness or sin 
as belonging to man, for man cannot stand towards the 
nhamate rule of right, and come to its fulfihnent or vio- 
lation as the angel does. His subjection of the animal 
nature to the demand of his spirit necessarily enters 
into his virtue ; and tiie bowing of flie spirit in bondage 
to the animal natttre necessarily enters into his sin ; but 
the angel is not also animal, and cannot therefore have 
either hofiness or sin in the forms of human holiness and 
sin. The moral character of the human must be pecu- 
liar, inasmuch as his constitutional being, and his attitude 
towards the ultimate rule of right, is peculiar — a com- 
pound of the animal and the spiritual. 

Man cannot have purely soul-holiness, nor exclusively 
soul-sin ; for his spirit can never act but as modified in 
its agency by ** the law in the members." The rever- 
ence, and humility, and love, of the spirit, will partici- 
pate in the animal feeling that is accordant with such 
emotions ; and the pride, and envy, and malice of tiie 
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80ul, will be tinctured with a aelfifibness fliat has its 
sjmpathies in the wants of &e flesh. Even in the spirit- 
worid, iiie exercises of Hie human soul must still retain 
ihe modifications of its sensnal experience, and the scrip* 
tore-doctrine of a resarrection determines some kind of 
Coporeal existence forever. HniAan worship will diflbr 
from angelic, and hnman blasphemy firom iiie demoniae, 
for someliiing of ihe animal must ever blend itself with 
Ac activities of the sinritoal. 

We do not need to examine the peculiar activity of 
pforely spritoal being, because humanity is not, and is 
not to be, purely spiritual. Both with angels and espe« 
cially with God, will in liberty must differ from human 
will. All spirit, finite or absolute, will know itself, and 
know tiie claim upon itself that all its activity be in the 
end of its own worthiness ; but the colliding influences 
which hinder such direction to the activity will widely 
dilfer in man, angels, and God. An angel, firom his 
finiteness, is open to appeals from ambition, and may 
greatiy debase himself by seekmg unduly to exalt himr 
self, and thus <^ lifted up of pride, he falls into the con- 
demnation of the devil." ^^ God cannot be tempted of 
evil," for he is above all sources of influence that would 
urge to any activity in disparagement of lus own glory. 
No inducement that he should disregard his own dignity, 
and thus ^' deny himself," can reach to him. His will is 
serene and tranquil, and never knows any colliding and 
disturbing motives. But quite otherwise is it with the 
will of man. His animal nature, even when brou^t into 
sidgection, must be constantly guarded ; for at any boor 
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passioiM may lisey ihat unrestiraiiied will lead to rain* 
His spirit maj have the temptations of ambition; because 
he, like an angel, is finite ; but in addition to spiritual 
pride, he is open through all the senses to worldly pomp 
and ^' the pride of life." Spiritual ambition will have also 
its carnal desires, and demoniac malice will be accompa- 
nied by brutal lust Not pure spiritual agency, finite or 
infinite, bat human spiritual agency, is what we seek to 
know. What is the kind of activity which maa may 
exBct, and what is the field on which it may be mani- 
fitted ? This is essential in the enquiry for his capar 
bility to reach the end of his being. 

Natore is working in him, and upon him, and were he 
only nature, he must obey her currents, and float as the 
stream shoidd carry him. He is not only nature ; he is 
supernatural. In his spiritual being he has a law of 
worthiness, and he may hold on to this imperative wluch 
awakes in his own spirit, and re»st and beat back all the 
appetites which awake in his animal nature. He is not 
held in necessity to the bondage of the flesh ; the alter- 
native is open, whether he take it or not, to crush and 
keep the flesh at the foot-stool, and make it to serve and 
not to rule the spirit. Spiritual causality is above all 
natural efficiency. If it may not be able to hold muscular 
resistance against the powers of nature, it can still wholly 
exclude nature from its own sjdliere, and keep its own 
end, and hold itself stead&st to it, in spte of all the 
happiness or suffering which nature can ^ve. 
. Man is, therefore, an agent who has the capacity of 
will in liberty, and is thus endowed with free causality. 
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To the question, Why does man choose between duty 
and appetite ? the proper answer is, that he has both ' 
ends in his own being, the law of happiness as end of the 
animal and the law of worthiness as end of the spiritual 
being, and he must make his election. He must take 
one, and he cannot take both, and he is thus shut up to 
the necessity of choosmg between them. And to the 
question. Why does he choose thus f Why take happir 
ness as end against his spiritual worthiness ? or, why 
change from one to the other ? the proper answer is, 
that with full avoidability, the conditions within and with- 
out give a ground of certainty which it will be. Taking 
the whole being, animal and spiritual ; the clearness of 
the perception and the excitability of the feeling, and the 
outer motives that come before him ; there may, in these, 
be a ground of certainty which he will choose, and what 
permanent disposition he will form, though at tibie time 
there was an alternative, and thus a choice and avoida- 
bility in reference to the end chosen. When the dispo- 
sition has already been made, that adds itself as a con- 
ditional ground of certainty for perpetuated choice of the 
same end, other things without and within remaining the 
same. With this ^ven strength of disposition, and all 
else belonging to the being ; a full knowledge of all the 
outer motives, and direct spiritual influences that may 
act upon him, may give a ground of certainty in refer- 
ence to his change of permanent disposition. The con- 
ditions are not natural causes, nor at all excluding the 
capacity of his own free causality, but they give the cer- 
tainty which end the free spiritual cause will take in the 
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full alternatives of worth and want, duty and happiness. 
The spirit is supematoral cause, and its conditions are 
not themselves causes making the spirit's agency a causa 
cauBota^ but in such conditions, the spirit truly ori^ates 
a choice, and goes out to one when that was avoidable 
and a full alternative was open. 

We here regard only the capacities of the mind as 
agent, and leave entirely to revealed theology the whole 
ground of detenmning the certainty of perpetuated 
depravity ; the fact of ori^nal sin ; and the interposi- 
tion of Divine Grace to radically change the disposition 
and sanctify all the spiritual affections. These revealed 
doctrines will be in full accordance with the conscious 
facts of the human mind, but they will take these facta 
as already given, and assume tiie psychology without at 
all attempting to teach it. It may be legitimate to care- 
fully deduce from the theolo^cal dogma, what is the 
assumed psychological fact ; but quite surely, no scriptural 
doctrine will contradict the fact of avoidability in all 
responsible agency. There are, still, some direct objec- 
tions made to the fact of such agency in liberty and 
which require a fiill and fair confflderation. This we 
now undertake. 

Section IV. State and answbk fairly the pro- 
minent OBJECTIONS TO LIBERTY. 

1. Obj. Like causes always produce like effects, — 
The force of this objection is, that by an invariable law 
of causality, its action is uniform in like circumstances, 
and acting in the same conditions must ever produce the 
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same effects. This law must hold in the mental world, 
as well as the phyacal, and we are not Urns to suppose 
that any mental acts can be different under the same 
conditions. 

KHiere is nothing above nature, tlus objection is sound, 
for past an contradiction, physical causes operate alike 
ia tiie like conditions. But if nature is subject to the 
control of a supernatural, then must there somewhere be 
a causality that is not itself caused by a higher efficiency, 
and which truly ori^nates events &om itself. If this 
supernatural cause has an ultimate rule of right in its 
own being, it is not only more than physical efficiency, 
but more also than pure spontaneity, since it conditions 
itself in its own ethical demands, and originates its effects 
intelligently and morally, and thus contingently and not 
necessarily. Such causality is not thing, but person, and 
as absolved from all causality above him, and all impera- 
tive except what is found within him, he is the absolute, 
spiritual Jehovah. 

Just so far as man's spirituality reaches, he too is per- 
son, and possesses the capacity of origination in liberty. 
His moral acts are not the product of a natural causality 
necessitating them with no alternative, but are his own 
originations, on occasion of both the impulse of appetite 
and the obligations of duty ; and which of these he takes 
is at his own responsibility, for the open way to the other 
made the taking of this avoidable. 

We need not, thus, deny a certainty of like results in 
like conditions, but the certainty of natural and spiritual 
causalities are wholly different. Nature has no capa- 
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bilitj of ori^bation from itself, and all its causes are 
themselves caused by an eflSciency back of their own 
acting, and have thus no alternative ; but spiritual caus- 
ality is out of, and above, all nature's causes, and may 
be^ action in itself and thus truly originate, and not 
that its acts shall be caused and thus necessarily deter- 
mined by nature. How certain soever it may be, in 
reference to any action, what it shall be from its occa- 
sions ; those occasions do not cause it to be, and thus do 
not exclude avoidability. 

2. Obj. Then all means are powerless. — ^If the 
spirit can begin action in resistance to nature, then no 
matter what motives are presented, nor what means are 
used, the spirit can counteract them and the will go 
against them, and thus nullify all their efficiency. 

True, all means are powerless, since they are not effi- 
cient causes operating on the spirit, and themselves caus- 
ing the acts which come from it; else would the spirit be 
subjected to nature, and all its acts would be unavoid- 
able, because grounded in necessity. But not powerless 
in thk sense, that tiiey give occasion for spiritual action, 
and throw a moral influence upon the spirit in the direc- 
tion to a given action. Whether of the appetite towards 
happiness, or of the imperative towards worthiness, they 
are inducements in one direction, and hmdrances in the 
other direction ; and may be a ground of certainty which 
direction will be taken ; but inasmuch as they are not 
physical causes, themselves causing the spirit to act, they 
constitute no natural inability to an alternative, and at 
the highest are truly avoidable. They have no power to 
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nake the spirit to be nature ; they have mfluence which 
may ^ve the certainty what a supernatural spirit will do. 

8. Obj. It denies that every event must hODe its 
&ause. — ^Here are acts of the spirit which are not con-> 
nected in any efficiency with their antecedents ; these 
antecedents may be of any kind, and they do not make 
their consequents to be after their kind; the antecedents 
do not cause the consequents, and thus the consequents 
are without cause. 

Yes, the spiritual act is without cause in this, that it 
is not an etkct from any of nature's causes. No antece^ 
dent in nature is its immediate antecedent, but it origin* 
ates in a source wholly supernatural. It is wholly a new 
thing put into nature which does not come out of nature. 
Nature gets so much new, which was not in it before. 
All her consequents are only changes of what perma* 
nently has been, but ike spiritual act is no change of 
what was in nature already. Still the spiritual act id 
not without cause. It does not come up out of a void. 
Its proximate antecedent, and thus its immediate cause, 
is the spirit itself. Nothing out of the spirit, and espe* 
cially nothing back of the spirit in the realm of natmre, 
has caused it; the spirit itself has originated it, and 
henceforth that event, whatever it may be domg in 
nature, belongs to the spirit, and can nowhere find for 
itself another author. 

4. Obj. This cuts off all spiritvud action from the 
possibility of forehnowledge, — ^The act is contingent and 
may be avoided ; it has no necessary connection to any 
thing that now is in nature ; it may Hierefore be avoided, 
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and nothing ihat now is can determmo thai; it will not be 
avoided ; it is thus impossible to be foreknown. 

True, it is not now given in anything yet within natorey 
and cannot thus be foreknown by looking through any 
successive changes in nature ; but this does not deny that 
the Absolute Spirit may have the certainty of it. Must 
Qod foreknow^ only as he can look through the necessary 
sequences in nature I Yea, it does not deny but affirms, 
that any spirit, which might know ail the imier and outer 
occasions in which the agent shall be, might find a ^und 
of certainty in these very facts. These occasions will not 
cause the spiritual event, but may ^ve a ground of cer^ 
tainty that what is in itself wholly avoidable yet will not 
be avoided. This is always the only ground of moral 
certainty, and yet with our limited means of knowing the 
occasions, we often trust the highest interests on our 
convictions of certainty what free agents will do ; a per* 
feet knowledge of all the circumstances might give per^ 
feet certainty which alternative would be taken, 

6. Obj. Such free origination is inconceivable^ — ^It 
supposes a causality which can go out one way or another, 
and that there is nothing back of it causing it to go in 
either, and that thus it must go the way it does for no 
cause or reason whatever. This is the absurdity of 
choosing without choice, and is inconceivable. 

It is admitted, and affirmed, that it is inconceivable by 
the lo^cal understanding. A liberty in physical causa- 
tion is an absurdity. On one side, we ciumot conceive 
that the causality can have an alternative, for that would 
invdve that a conditioned cause might rise above its 
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conditions, and would be the absurdity of action from 
nothing. On the other hand, a will, ahready determined 
in its cause and going out with no altemative, is the 
absurdity of unavoidable choice. Phj8ic9l causality can 
have no alternative ; action in liberty can be only with 
an alternative ; and thus an understanding, which can 
only connect by conditions, cannot conceive of a liberty 
in causation. A lo^cal understanding can conceive of 
no bediming, and of course can conceive of no originator. 
But we are obliged by our reason to demand a first, and 
thus to attain a conception of an author who has no cause 
before him conditioning either his being or acting, but in 
whom action origbates. This is the very conception of 
spiritual being; an entirely supernatural existence; a 
being not bound in nature, but competent to originate 
uncaused by nature ; and till the reason gets this concep- 
tion, entirely distinct from all the efficiences in nature, 
it knows neither a God nor a soul, and must confine all 
things within the linked succession of a series, to which it 
can ^ve neither an origui nor a consummation. Liberty 
is a necessary attribute of spiritual being, and is fully 
conceived in an existence that can hold on to a law of 
duty within itself, against any end of action from without 
itself. It lifts the conception at once out of nature to 
that which can work against nature, and is both self- 
action and self-law. 

Such we must conceive to have been the creative act 
of God. It must have originated in himself, and gone 
out self-directed ; for any conception of previous condi* 
tioning, that made the creative act to be, and to be such 
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M it was, Would demand a necessitated series of condi- 
tions running up in the bosom of the Creator wi&out an 
original. The same conception of agency, as an endow* 
ment by God, originating acts within the finite sphere of 
man's efficiency, is both possible and actual. 

6. Obj. All analogy is oppoBed to it. — ^All the causes 
in nature are conditioned in some higher causality, and 
go out into effect without an alternative, and thus from 
analogy we should conclude that it is so with mind, and 
that all its acts have their previous determining causes. 

To this it might readily be answered, that analogy is 
of no force against a matter of fact. Where a fact can 
not be brought within experience and thus to the test of 
consciousness, a fair argument frcHn analogy is legiti^ 
mate, but conscious experience cannot allow itself to be 
contradicted by any analogical argument. But were 
analogy admissible, we should derive from it the strongest 
Support in favor of action in liberty. No physical caus^ 
ality is held at all responsible. It lies confessedly outside 
of the entire sphere of ethical activity, and can be sub^ 
jected to no imperative constraints ; it may, therefore, 
at all times be conditioned in its antecedents, and be 
doomed to work on without an alternative. But spiritual 
agency is responsible agency, and on this account is 
excluded from conditions of all physical causation and 
all analogical deductions therefrom, and demands just 
this agency of free ori^nation and alternative election. 

7. Obj. All 8urpri%efor the most rash and unreason- 
able condurct is wTiolly withouit fo^mdation, — ^All spiritual 
action is contingent, and thus wholly avoidable, and may 
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just as well be against reason as with it, and even against 
interest as for it ; thus there is no ground for expecting 
one act rather than another, and no occasion for being 
surprised at any man's ac'tion. 

But, occasions for action are necessary to all free causa- 
tion, and these occasions give inducements or hindrances 
to the act, and may supply a ground of certainty what the 
action will be, though they do not fix it in unavoidable 
necessity; certainly then, these moral occasions may 
Furnish strong grounds for expectmg the act, and reason- 
able surprise if not exerted, or if some quite different 
action be put forth. But this objection may much more 
forcibly be retorted upon the objector himself. With him 
all is made unavoidable in the previous conditions. As 
the case is, there is no alternative ; one event alone can 
be. All surprise at the event must thus be wholly 
from ignorance. I should feel no more surprised at any 
human conduct than at the bursting of a steam-boiler. 
Neither could have been otherwise in the coi^ditions, and 
the surprise is alike in both, viz. ignorance of the reason 
why they could not help it But actually, my surprise 
for the human conduct is, why the man did not help it. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TPHB COMPETENCY AND IMPOTBNCT OP THE HUMAN MIND 
TO ATTAIN THE END OF ITS BBINO. 

The end of animal nature id happiness ; the end of spirit- 
ual being is worthiness ; and as man is both animal and 
spiritual, he has both of these ends for his attainment. 
Speculatively, it might be held as true, that the attain- 
ment of either, completely, is incompatible with itself 
except in the attainment of both. It may be presumed 
that the animal nature will be unhappy in the debasing 
of the spirit, and that the spirit will feel an indignity in 
yielding to any uncompensated unhappiness in the ani- 
mal. So, also, ethically considered, it might be argued 
that providential allotments should make the most worthy, 
to be the most happy. But all speculation aside, expe- 
rience will not be competent to determine, in all cases, 
where the greatest ultimate happiness can be gained; 
and every man will find himself in circmnstances, where 
he can maintain his spiritual w(»rthiness only by sacrific- 
ing animal happmess ; and in all such cases, the conscious 
conviction is, that the worthiness should be maintained 
whether the sacrifice in happiness be ever compensated 
hereafter, or not. The ultimate end of man is the integ- 
rity of his spirit at the hazard of whatever loss to his 
gratification, and he may cheerfully leave the end of hap- 
piness to its own issue, if he has kept himself fSedthful to 
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tiie end of wortiuness. So to dispose all a man's agency 
as to be most worthy of his spiritual acceptance, is to 
faaye a righteous dispo6iti<»i ; and permanently to main* 
tain such a disposition, is the end of his being» 

The great mass of mankind reverse this order entirely^ 
and lire for happiness, not for spiritual worthiness ; and 
thus sacrifice the end of their being. Yet this perrer- 
flion of the highest law of existence^ and thus a depraving 
of the race, is everywhere connected with the eonvictioa 
of personal demerit in it, and perscmal responsibility for 
it, and thereby a manifest competency to avoid such per« 
petuated depravity, and that the man put and keep him** 
self within the claims of his spirit. And yet^ wiUi all 
this competency manifest in the conscious obligation and 
responsibility, there is also the consciousness of irresolu- 
tion to break away fvom, this bondage, ood of so suo- 
cumbing in the spirit to the domination of appetite as 
proves also an impotency to regain the lost dominion, and 
to bring the body under. This conscious competency 
and conscious impotency to the same thing, exist^ as oppo* 
fldte facts, at the same time, in the same man. It is the 
great moral paradox in human nature, and can never be 
solved by any ignoring or eliminating of either element, 
but must somehow be harmonized by admitting the exist- 
ence of both. What has now been gained is sufficient 
to put these contradictory facts in a light, which shows 
them to stand to each other in true consistency. 
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Sbotioit I. Man is naturally competent to 

GAIN THE END OP HIS BEING. — Se 18 Capable of deteT" 
mindnff Mb highest 2a«f.-^The inner mtness of wliat is 
due to the dignity of his spiritual being secures the per^ 
petual working of a conscience, excusing or accusmg. 
In the light of his own spirit man knows what exalts and 
what debases him ; what sustains his true dignity, and 
what degrades him; and in this alone he is a law to him* 
self. When no outward authority promulgates a positive 
commandment, he has the law written on his heart ; and 
where positive laws are imposed, they must be brought 
home to his conscience, and in the light of his own spirit 
he must see that disobedience to them is a reproach and 
dishonor to him, or their sanctions can have no moral 
obligation. He needs nothing more than this rational 
insight into his own bemg, and in aU conditions the law 
is legible. 

His appetites crave ; and where no claim of his spiritual 
being is infringed, he may virtuoudy gratify them, and 
to just the degree that the worthiness of his spirit will 
permit. Where the clear estimate of highest happiness 
gives a plain dictate of prudence, and nothing else comes 
up as a durectory ; in the light of his own spirit he will at 
once read his duty in this perception of utility, for his 
spirit would itself be dishonored, in brin^g his animal 
nature to endure needless suffering or privation. Mere 
prudence is thus itself made a virtue. When others may 
be more happy by his self-sacrifice, the spirit will see in 
itself that its own true dignity is exalted in such self- 
denial ; and thus, when only kindness to others is content 
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plated, the benevolence is seen to be a duty, and becomes 
a Yirtae because it adorns the spirit. But when, in any 
condition, the grants of animal happiness for lumself or 
for others — ^the dictates of personal happiness or of social 
kindness— come in conflict mth what is due to the rational 
spirit ; then, the true dignity of the man is secured only 
in sacrificing both his own and other's happiness to his 
spiritual worth, and it becomes a virtue to be severe 
against his own flesh, and to close his ear to all the 
pleadings of pity for others. And when some positive 
claim is enforced from the authority of the Absolute 
Spirit, requiring prompt obedience without consulting 
any other want or claim whatever, the human spirit 
knows that its own dignity is msdntained and ezalted by 
implicit and unquestioning obedience. 

There is no place where the spirit may not see the 
bearing of any action upon its own worthiness, and where, 
thus, the law that binds it may not be adequately appre- 
hended. It is not necessary to ascend to heaven, nor to 
descend to the abyss ; for the law is nigh to every man, 
and speaks out &om the conscious imperatives awakening 
within his own spirit. 

Man 18 competent to obey this law. — ^The human mind 
has all the capabilities necessary for knowing not only, 
but also for doing every duty. There may be strong 
conflicts of appetite and impulsive passion againsj; the 
strict demands which the purity and integrity of the spirit 
imposes, and all the occasions and soliciting conditions of 
nature may seem to lie temptingly open to the indulgence 
of animal desire ; but his virtue is found in the manly 
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valor &at beats back, and brings under, these tmroly 
appetites, and which puts and keeps them in subjection 
to the intrinnc ezorilencj that bekmgs to man's spiritual 
constitution. And this spiritual actiidtj and energy is 
always present .in the very being of the spirit itself, and 
the requisite control of the most turbulent passion can 
only be lost in the neglect to watch and suppress its sud- 
den impulses. The contest with any single appetite may 
long last, and the warfare with ail animal propensities 
may hold on through life, but the restraint for the hour 
is the victory for that hour, and the triumph is as per- 
petual as the prolonged ascendancy of the good will ; and 
this may be effectual in restraining as long as there is a 
body to keep under and bring into subjection. 

The right and authority, the throne and scepter, the 
executive force and prerogative are all the possession of 
the spirit, and it must be in treachery to its own sove- 
rdgnty, if it lay tiiem by, or give them over into the 
power of the enemy, and yield to the usurpation of any 
lust. In the contempt of every gratification, and the 
defiance of every torture that nature can get or feel, the 
spirit of the man can^ as it aAouJc?, hold itself stead&st 
in its own integrity, and go down to death with its high 
end and purpose unrenounced a.nd inviolate. 

When wrongly disposedj it is competent to change 
the cUspontian^ and take again the end for which exist- 
ence i» given. — ^We are not concerned here with any 
grounds of certainty that the depraved disposition will 
or will not* be changed, nor with any speculation or reve- 
lation how the once righteous disposition became perverse 
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and depraved ; but that in the deprayiiy of the spirit, it 
is still competent to itself to renounce the wrong end 
towards which it has disposed its aetivitj, and return to 
the true end of its being, and ilius re^aflsert its dominkm 
over those appetites under which it has slavishly been in 
bondage. Though the man has made the end, for which 
the brute lives, his end, and even put the immortal ener- 
gies of his spirit in active chase after happiness, so that 
he pursues gratification as no animal can ; never satia- 
ted ; never resting ; yet has he not thereby become the 
mere animal. Giving in to nature, and subjecting him- 
Belf te serve nature as he does, yet has he not at all lost 
Ids supematural being. He is rational spirit still, and 
weU knows, and sometimes keenly feels, the deep degra- 
dation of his soul in living so beneath the intrinsic excel- 
lency which still belongs to it. The rational has most 
absurdly bent in servitude to the animal ; the spirit has 
most unnaturally fixed its end in nature ; but the reason 
sees the absurdity, and the spirit feels the indignity, and 
hence the wretched man cowers in shame and guilt before 
tiie upbraidings of his own conscience. He knows the 
^ alternative is open : the perpetuation of his shame and 
guilt is avoidable : that if he persist in his baseness, it 
will not be nature holding him down under any form of 
necessity, but that his spirit freely stays, as it voluntarily 
went down, in tiie {dace of its degradation. Every hour's 
delays every fresh act of sensuous gratification, brings 
down another stroke of the whip of scorpions ; for he is 
choosmg carnal happiness, when he nught be, and ought 
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to be, aspiring after, and reaping, the immortal dignities 
and honors of his spiritual birth-right. 

In many things he knows he is linked into the succes- 
nons of nature, and that the connections of the antece- 
dents and consequents are indissoluble ; but not in the 
taking of the end for which he lives, nor in the perpetua- 
tion of that perverse and guilty dispoation which is 
turned to folly. That is his work, and not nature's, nor 
Gtod's. Nothing perpetuates it, but the perpetual &ee 
action of the spirit. But for him it had not been begun; 
only by him can it be perpetuated ; and the responsibility 
is on him that it cease immediately. No matter how 
strong the tempting inducements without; no matter how 
ready the consenting appetites within; the spirit must 
willingly take, or it is not defiled by them ; and it must 
willingly persist, or its gmlt is not perpetuated in them. 
The worth and the reward are in the spirit's own resist- 
ance to these forbidden indulgences, and the battle and 
the victory is in meeting and treading down every lust. 
No matter how stubborn and severe the contest; the 
obstmacy of the foe gives more sublimity to the battle, 
and more dignity to the triumph ; and the very occasion 
for so heroic a contest, is also an opportuniiy for so glori- 
ous a victory. Within the entire domain of the spiritual, 
the will reigns sole sovereign, and nothing forces it to 
serve the flesh ; nor, when it has basely been doing it, 
does anything, without the spirit itself, bind it in its pri- 
son-house. It has no natural inability ; it comes within 
no necessities of nature ; with no hesitation or equivoca- 
tion, we say that the spirit disposed on happiness should 
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avoid, yea, is competent to avoid the perpetuated guilt, 
and stand again disposed on the end of its own worthiness. 

Section n. Man is morallt impotent to gain 
THE END OP his BEING. — ^Universal observation estab- 
lishes the sad fact that man is depraved from ike first. 
With all that is tender, trusting, and amiable in child- 
hood, still the innocence of youth is only comparative. 
The child is not so stubborn and hardened in vice as is 
the old transgressor. But when the strict rule of ethical 
obligation is applied, that the whole spiritual activity 
should be permanently disposed to the end of worthiness, 
and not of happiness ; that the animal nature should be 
utterly subject, and the spiritual in man completely reg- 
nant ; we do not find either in youth or age that the mass 
of mankind can sustain such a test. The end of gratifica- 
tion, in aome form, is universal, and it is only in very spe- 
cial cases that we can affirm '' the law in the members" 
is rigidly held subordinate to '^ the law of the mind." So 
soon as we can ascertain by its working the disposition 
of the man, it is found that his spirit has already turned 
to seek happiness, and has become delinquent to the end 
of its highest worthiness. Nature as truly as Revelation, 
affirms that " all have gone out of the way." 

Now we cannot, in psychology, help out our ignorance 
of the source of such universal depravity, by any state- 
ments from revelation ; and can only say, the history of 
the race evinces, so high as we can trace it, that humanity 
is in a fallen condition, and that it is not, and has never 
been, supremely disposed to attain the grand end of a 
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spiritiial life. If there are exceptions, they have alwajs 
been under such conditions as to prove the general rule 
of depravity. Inasmuch as this perverseness of disposi- 
tion appears from the first, and its ori^nation is truly 
back of all personal recollection in each case, we are left 
without any explanation of it from experience. If tiiis 
ori^nal disposing act of the spirit was in eonscioa«iess, 
the memory has not so retained it that it can at any 
subsequent time be brought up for careful and intelligent 
reflection. The ground of this certainty of human delin- 
quency cannot, thus, be made subject to human investir 
gation ihrough any experience. From our conscious 
c<mTiction of guilt and responsibility tiiat we have now 
such a £spomtion, it will be safe to assmne as a theory, 
that at no point is such a disposition unav(»dable; that it 
is not, and does not contmue, from any natural inabiMty 
and because there is no open alternative to it ; but tiiat 
it is ever the spirit's own, and solely and righteously at 
its responsibility. All the impotency, therefore, at the 
first, and at any subsequent period, that the spirit should 
not take on and perpetuate such a perverse disposing, is 
of a moral kind, and from within the spirit itself, and not 
forced upon it in any necessary connections of nature. 
The first instant of such disposing was as truly the spirit's 
own, as at any sul^equent moment of its existence, and 
we can no more say, it could not avoid sinning at the 
first, or avoid being sinful, than we can at any point c{ 
subsequent activity. But, that there is a moral impo- 
tency in each case, at the first disposing, may well be 
assumed from the universality of the result ; and we can 
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only leave it on such proof, since we cannot carry up any 
conscious recollection to the examination of what was 
then our experience. 

We are, however, much more competent to exanune 
the fact of our impotency to break off from all depravity, 
and to stand out, in all our daily experience, in the full 
perfection of having attained and kept the great end for 
which our spiritual being is given to us. This change 
faa8 not been made, and when tixe man is summoned to 
it, and even when he essays to effect it, there is a sense 
in which he honestly says, ' I am unable to do it.' Let 
us endeavor to know precisely what this impotency is. 

The gratification of animal appetite is agreeable, and 
the immediate impulse of the whole animal being is 
towards happiness, on every offered occasion. Were 
man only animal, it might be said on all occasions of pre- 
sented happiness, that he has no alternative to the going 
out after the highest degree. He could not help going 
out after the strongest desire ; and in this we should 
mean that there was a natural inability. There is no 
alternative to the end of happiness, and that which causes 
the taking of happiness at all must, thus unhindered by 
any alternative, cause the taking of the highest offered 
degree. If denial in one direction will ^ve greater hap- 
piness in another, then denial is oq that account most 
defflrable, and the impulse mnat be accordingly. To the 
aiiima], prudence will be as impulsive as appetite, and 
the strongest impulse cannot find its alternative in any 
lower degree. All is really the same thing ; happiness • 
and the animal is i^f^tip:ally unable to hold himself back 
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from it. There is no disposing, as of a permanent state 
of spiritual activity, or will ; there is only the inclination 
of constitutional nature. We cannot here say anything 
about moral impotency ; the conception is whoUy irrele- 
vant. The whole inability is grounded in necessity. 

But the man is not all animal. He feels the impulse 
to happiness, and, in the consciousness of what is due to 
his spirit, he feels also the obligation to consult first this 
ethical claim of highest worthiness. Here is an end of 
wholly another kind, and which will not admit of compar- 
ison with happiness in degrees. No degree of happiness 
can give moral worthiness ; and no satisfaction of appetite 
can fulfil an imperative claim. There is in this ethical 
end, a complete alternative to all happiness, even the 
highest and the eternal. It is one thing to be worthy of 
spiritual approbation, and quite another thing to be enjoy- 
ing the applications to every appetite ; and no matter 
how high the appeal to animal nature, while the mere 
brute cannot resist, the human being can. He has that 
within his reach which he can sieze as a complete and 
sufficient counterchepk to the strongest desire for happi- 
ness. A natural inability it cannot be, which keeps the 
man from renouncing happiness as his end, and taking 
that of spiritual worthiness. 

The impotency is wholly found within the spirit itself, 
and is an exclusion of all hope of change, left to the 
spirit's own agency. It has given itself to sensual good, 
and discarded the ethical good, and thus the very agent 
that should dispose itself to its true dignity, has sold 
iweif in debasement to the lo^er nature, an4 yolimtarily 
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put on the bonds of appetite. How, now, release itself 
from the bondage which it loves and chooses? How 
choose anew against its own choice ? How lifb itself out 
of the gulf into which its own impulses and activity thrust 
itself down ? Its determined activity is in one direction, 
how shall the same determiner of activity put the agency 
in another direction ? Is it said that the spirit may take 
to itself new influences and motives, and by their means 
change its direction? But what other motives can it take, 
than such as it already has, and has rejected ? And if 
there were others within its reach, what hope ihat it will 
reach and use them, when it does not wish their interveih 
tion nor the end to which they tend ? How use what is 
repugnant, to attain an end already discarded ? How 
set itself to seek what it does not wish to find ? and this, 
that it may turn itself about in a direction it does not 
wish to go? How, then, is the carnal disposition, which 
is simply the spiritual activity disposed on animal gratifi- 
cation, to change itself to the spiritual disposition, which 
is simply the spiritual activity disposed on the end of its 
own worthiness ? If the carnal mind be left alone in its 
own action, it is most hopeless that it wiU ever change 
itself to spritual-mindedness. 

But is not then this impotency truly a natural inabili- 
tj ? Does not the spirit subject itself to the necessity 
of nature, by subjecting itself to the service of nature ? 
Having wholly gone out after the sense, has it not thus 
abolished the alternative of a return to its own worth ? 
Is not depravity, henceforth, unavoidable to itself ? It 
would certainly so be, if by disposing itself on an ultimate 

34 
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end, and thereby attaining a radical dispositio&y it 
became only a physical cause, and could now only go 
oat in efficiency as it was caused to go out by some 
agency cib extra to itself. As it has disposed itself, so 
it must perpetuate itself; and nature might as well turn 
itself back upon its own course, as the spirit conrert 
itself firom tiie error of its way. It would henceforth be 
nature, and subject to the necessities of natuire ; and 
whether the dispodtion were depraved or righteous, in 
ttiat direction it must so remain. But tMs would be 
wholly a false conception, and abolish utteriy ihe true 
distinction between natural and moral inability, and iden- 
tify again nature and spirit. 

By subjecting itself to the bondage of nature, the 
spirit does not itself become nature. It is itself a free 
causality, and wholly competent to originate action in 
itself, without a cause antecedent to itself causing it to 
act. Whether in a right or a wrong disposition, the 
spirit is stiU a supernatural existence ; havmg its law in 
its own being, and competent to steady itself by that 
law against all the impulses of nature. When holy, it is 
competent to renounce the end which makes it holy, 
without the necessity of another and prior efficiency to 
cause it thus to renounce ; and so, when dnfiil, it is com- 
petent to renounce the end which secures it to be sinful, 
without its being caused thus to renounce. • The pecu- 
liarity of its efficiency is by no means lost, whichever 
direction it may have given to its activity. That it has 
a sinful disposition, is still consistent with the conception 
that it is spirit thus sinfully disposing its activity, and 
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not that it is nature moving in a current which a hi^er 
cause has determined for it. 

This depraved spirit, going out after its appetites and 
not after its duties, has thus the full natural competency 
to origpiate in itself an act of renunciation of the carnal 
end, and an act of adhesion to the end of its own worthi- 
ness, and may justly be required to ^^ put off the old man, 
and to put on the new man," for Utis alternative is so 
open to it; but still,*all the attachment to the wrong, 
aod all the repugnance to the right, is there in the carnal 
dbpositaon ; and what hope of its originating the great 
change from spuitual death to spiritual life ? The man 
may, yea, he must say, ' I ought to change ; I am imdet 
the strongest obligations to my own spirit that I debase 
and degrade it no more ; and thus Unat I can renew my 
disposition and reform my life.' But he can and must, 
also, say, in another sense, ^I love and choose my carnal 
gratifications ; I hate and reluctate all tine clsums of the 
^irit that restrain me ; I cannot renounce the happiness 
I love, and choose the restraints I hate.' In the full 
possession of his conscious natural competency, he has aa 
full a consciousness of his deep moral impotency . In the 
pressure of these alternatives — on one side the passion- 
ate impulses of appetite, and on the other the stem impe- 
ratives of his own dignity — the bad man may often say 
to his conscience, "hast thou come to torment me before 
my time ;" and the good man may say to his lusts, " 0, 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?" When the wicked man will do 
evil, the prompting imperatives of his spirit are yet within 
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him; and when the righteous man will do good, the Insir 
ing to evil is still present. Humanity is in self-conflict ; 
the spirit is naturally competent to rein the animal in 
subjection ; and yet it is ofben morally impotent to put 
on and pull up the curb. 

Thus man is both able and unable to attain the end of 
his being, in holding all his actirity wholly to the claims 
of his spiritual nature. But in this there, is neither 
absurdity nor contradiction. He is able not in the same 
sense that he is unable. His ability is a freedom from 
all the coercions and necessities of nature, and his ina- 
bility is a bondage of the spirit itself — self-imposed and 
self-perpetuated. His freedom from all the compulsion 
of nature leaves him wholly responsible, and utterly inex- 
cusable, in his depravity ; and his whole-souled subjec- 
tion to his carnal appetites, and the fixed state of will on 
the end of animal gratification, render it utterly hopeless 
that the same spiritual will, left to its own way, is ever 
about to turn from that which it so loves, and fix anew 
upon that which it so hates. In such a condition, per- 
petuated depravity must have its perpetuated conscious- 
ness of degradation and guilt ; and the recovery of the 
spirit to its original integrity awaits the gracious advent 
of One, who, by a spiritual regeneration, may seek and 
save the lost. 
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L FASQUELLE'S NEW FBENCH COUESB. 

$126. 

Ftaqnelle't French Course Is on the plan of ** Woodbory't Method with Germftn." 
It ponaes the same gmdual coarse, and comprehends the same wide scope of instnio 
tkm. It is most eminently practical ; works admirably in the class-room. It will be 
found everywhere equal alike to the wants of the teacher and the pnpil, Indicating In 
the author a clear and profound knowledge of his native tongue, added to ocnsummate 
skill in the art of imparting it. 

NOTICES. 

f^om the AVis York EvangdUt, 

** It Is a rery copious and elaborate work, supplying the pupil with the material 
fbr all his necessary elementary study, and going over the ground with great thorooi^- 
ness." 

From ike Jfew York CommereitU jSdvertieer, 

**Thls grammar is designed to teach reading, speaking, and writing the Freneh 
language, upon the same system which Mr. Woodbury has so successftdly applied 
to German. Ck>mblnlng the analytic and synthetic principles of inslnietlon, H will 
perhaps be more generally useful than any other on the same subjeot.** 

Prom the Pkiladelpkia Enquirer, 

c^Fasqnelle's New French Course Is evidently a. work of mors than ordlMrj 
ability, and is the resalt of much labor and research.** 
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*< Urbaita, April 13th, ]854. 
<*Mkmri. IvxtoH AND Pbihmbt: 

** Gbntlbiccn,— I bare tangbt many classes fn the French Isngaage, and during my 
stay of several years in Europe, I spent one year in Paris for the sake, among other 
things, of acquiring the language, ana I do not hesitate to say, that ^ Fasquelle^s Fi«nch 
Coarse,' on the plan of Woodbury's Method with the German, is superior to any other 
French grammar I have met with, for teaching French to those whose mother-tongue 
is English. It combines, in an admirable manner, the excellences of the old, or classic, 
and the new, or Ollendorflan methods, avoldii^ the faults of both. 

"' As I consider the rapid and thorough acquisition of this language of the * noble 
FVench nation,' whose history is emphatically the history of Europe, and of moduli 
civilization, as a most desirable accomplishment, I am gratified to forward every im- 
provement in the means of acquiring it. I am glad, therefore, to promote, in every 
proper way, the circulation of ^ Dr. Fasquelle's Ck>urRe.' 

Respectfully, yours, 

JOSEPH WILLIAM JENKS» 

Professor of Language in the New C!hurch Univenllj 
at Urbana, Ohio. 



JVma Prof. Alphonte JBrwimer, •/ Ofaetmurtn 

J ** Having been a teacher of my vernacular tongue, the French, for ten years, both 
\ in France and in this country, I consider it my duty to state, that I have used Dr. Faa- 

Sielle's New French Grammar ever since its publication, and that, in my opinion, it is 
e best book yet prepared to facilitate the acquirement of the French language. It 
combines the praalcal or oral system, with a thorough grammatical course— two things 
indispensable in acquiring a living language. I recommend it, therefore, as superior 
to the old tiieoroticu grammars, and to those works reiecting grammar altogether. 

*'Tbe €k>lloquiaI Reader, and the edition of T§lemaque, prepared by the same 
author, will be found equally valuable." 



Extract from a letter from the tame gentloman, 

**Je sals Franf ais, J'MisQigne ma languei Cincinnati; quand votre grammabc 
pamt, je m'emproMai de I'adopter, car il y avait longtemps que Je dftslrais un oavrage 
qui tout en oonaervant un caract^re pratique, me permit de donner a mes Aleves ^tte 
oonnaissance grammaticale, sans laqueUe on ne pent savoir une langue qnlmpar* 
faitemoat.'' 

JVom Prof, JtngnoU D^OuvtlU, Philaddpkia, 

* Je cherchais depuis longtemps nn livre que pAt plalre aux Aleves en les instrvl- 
sant, et Ihcillter en mftme temps la tAche du professeur. J'ai enfin trouvfe ces diversea 

?ualit6s port^es & un trds haut d^re de perfection dans le *■ French Course' de M. 
aaquelle, et dis ce moment J'ai &it adopter ce livre dans toutes les Institutions oA 
Je vais, et aussi par tous mes Aleves partlculiers. Je confesse franchement que de tons 
les livres qui me sont passes par les mains, c'est ceiul que j^ai trouvft le plus par- 
ftilement cidcul^ et arrange pour &ire acqudrir & ceux qui reulent Atudler la langoe 
Ihuif alse, la connolssance k la fois th^orique et pratique de oette laague. Je trouve 
ehaque jour I'occasion de I'apprfeoier d'avantage. 

'^Le * French Reader* du mftme auteur est anasi un livre excellent en ce que lea 
moreeaux dont il est compost sont trds bien choisis et sont de nature k interesser 
beauooup les Mires; ei de plu^ son systime d'ex««icea de oonTwsation est tr^s bon 
iraac ezeroer la m6moiie des ftlAves ei les forcer k penser en francais, Ce qui est le 
rtoultat le plus essentiel et le plu? dUBdle ft obtenir. Je Pal aussi adonU pour toutes 
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KOTICXB. 
From tks JVew Ytrk Courier and Enquirer, 

*^Tb\B wofk embreoes both the analytical and synthelle modea of Inatraction. on 
the plan of Woodbury's Method with German. It is the prodact of a great deal of 
skill and labor, and appears to us eminently adapted to its purpose. The book presents 
every facillly tlie French learner can ever reasonably hope for.^ 

From tiie Literary World, 

*^ Mr. Woodbury's New Method with German, upon the plan of whieh the pneseiit 
work is constructed, met with the approral of our best scholars. Our author takes up 
the subject of the French tongue with the zeal of an enthusiast, and evidently has 
labored diligently in reooudlins its dilBculties, in the way of students, with the 
E^^Ush." 

F\rom ike JWw York Mirror, 
*'It strikes us as being one of the beetrarranged books for beginners ttiat we haYe 



From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

**TM« work seems to os to be all that can possibly be needed. In the way of book 
instruction, in acquiring the l^^nch language. The learner is carried forward, ftom 
the mdtments of the study, by progreselve tieps, to the complete art of composition 
and conrersation in French." 

I^om Profeeeore of F)reneh in Boeton, 

« With a view of prcmioting the dilTtision of whateyer may tend to Ihcilltele a 
knowledge of the French language, uid as a Just tribute of scknowledgment to the 
merits of Prof. Fasquelle's Grammar, we, the undersigned. Professors of Flench In the 
city of Boston, would heartily and unanimously testify, that the said work Is held in 
high esteem and approbation among us, and tlutt we consider it the very best hereto- 
fore published on the subject of which it treats. For the true interest of all Migaged 
fan the study of the spoken French, we would adyise its universal adoption. 

•"GUILLAUME H. TALBOT. 
• "T.A.PELLETIER, 

•*E.H.VIAN, 
«* H. SEST, 
•*N. B. M. DE MONTRACHY." 

Rrom Prof, D, G. MaUerjh Clarke F\gm, Sem,, BerryvilU, Va, 
** I have used various books on the OHendorf system, and still hare classes In two 
; of them, but as soon as possible shall exclude all but Fasquelle, which, aAer thorough 
trial, I consider the best book in the martceU" 

From Miee S. Wood, Prineifal of Fm, Departmentj Whiteetomt Seminary, 
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^'The proffrees whieh our classea in French hare made during the past year, baa 
given oa abundant eyidenoe of the superiority of FaaqueUe." 

From E, L.^very, Eeq^ Prinrlpat of Ward Sehooly JVo. 42, JWw York City, 

** A careAil examination of Faequelle^e French Couree bos convinced me that it 
prmMses the best method I have ever seen for acquiring a complete mastery of the 
difllculties of pronunciatiun, the intricacies of construction, and also a Just appreciation 
of the beauties of expression of the French language." 

F^rom P. A". Legender, Profeeeor of f^eneh, JWw Haven, CL 

** Neyer has a work come under my notice that blends so happily and harmonioualf 
the great rival elemenU of the hmguage. My pupils study U with pteamra." 

•■■■■■■•■■ ■■!■■ ■■■■■■■■■.■■ ,. I n^->-iaui.-«j|-i,».i.i.nixmi.Lt -' 

«• 6'i 







i^ cm F»J,P, WArung^ Prof, of Modem Languaget in JWw York Central College, 

^The iMrned author has brought before the public a text-book for the acquisition 
of tl It (the French) language, at the lame time original and complete in itself, saper- 
ledWj^ any ^ttom heretofore in use." 
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FVvmtke Philadelphia Jferth Jtmeriean and V, 8, Oatetie, 

^ H is elaborated in a rery foil and thorough manner, calculated to render his 
▼olaiui of great ralne to both teachers and leaniers.'' 

Vrom the PhUaddphia Ledger, 

*rke student will find it a very excellent assistant in acquiring a knowledge of the 
FreoeV." 

From Prof, J, Wilson^ of Wee, Female Inetitute, Staunton^ F'a, 

^^Tlm Frmch Course is an unusually thorough and comprehensive woiic, evidently 
prepare.1 with great care, by one ftilly qualifled for the task. 1 am satisfied that it is by 
far the bist work of the kind publisbecf in this country, and its general circulation and 
use in SUiools will do much to (kciUtate the acquisition of the French language." 

JVvM CifTue KnowlUniy Principal of the Hugbee High School, dncinTtatiy Ohio, 

** It is sometime since I began to make inquiry for a treatise on the French Ian* 
gnage, wLdch should, in my opinion, meet the wants of pupils and teachers. Fae- 
quelle's grammar satisfleB me. It is cTidentiy the work of a thorough teacher as well 
as a thorough scholar. • • • po^ the advent of such a work 

I shall ever be tliankftil, for it places in the hand of both tutor and student a new power 
for the c<M»inest of knowledge. If the remaindw of the series be as well prepared as 
this, I see uothing m<»« for the rtudent of French to hope or require.'' 

Fh/m W, W. Hoteardf Prof, in the Militarf JneUtutCf JTetocaetle^ Ky, 

**The progress which my pupils have made in three months has highly gratified 
themselves their parents, and their teachers, and I attribute it with Justice to the sys- 
tematic and practical, yet simple phm of the work." 

From H. J, Doucet, Teacher of French in S, C. Jl^ VU 

** Tlie author has, in my opinion, rendered a great service to the teacher as well as 
to the student of the French language, in presenting them with this valuable guide. 
The skillfni and ample manner in which the vertw are treated in this bo<4c would alone 
mAke it tlie best extant on the French language." 

From the Waiichman and ReJUetor, Ft. 

** This work, as stated in the titie-page, follows the plan at Mr. Woodbury's suc- 
cessful book for learning German. Its aim is to make prognns thorough in the same 
. way, by teaching the science and the art of the tongue. Uke that boolc, it embraoea 
; reaiuing-lessons and a vocabulary." 

Fhrom the Methodiet Quarterly Review, 
*'The work is done everywhere with conseientioua thoroughness." 

FVom the Jfew Haven Palladium. 
** The work is exceedingly valuable, and will have an immense sale." 

Fi'om the Detroit Free Preee, 
«« It seems to us most decidedly superior to any work of its kind ever published. 
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L ■WOODBURY'S NEW METHOD WITH 

GermaiL $1 50. 

U. WOODBURY'S SHORTER COURSE WITH 

German. 76 cents. 

m. KEY TO WOODBURY'S SHORTER COURSE. 

so cent*. 

IV. WOODBURY'S ELEMENTARY GERMAN 

Reader. 75 cents. 

V. WOODBURY'S ECLECTIC GERMAN 

Reader. $1. 

VL WOODBURY'S GERMAN-ENGLISH AND 

English-German Reader. 25 cents. 

vn. woodbury;;s new method for ger- 

mans to Learn English ; or, I^eue Meth^de sur Erlemung der 
Englischen Sprache. $1. 

Vm ELWELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. A 

"Sew and Complete American Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages, with the Pfonnnciation and Accentuation 
according to the method of Webster and Heinsius. By Wm. 
Odell ElwelL Kew Stereo. Edition. $1 50. 

The attention of those interested in the study of German is specially Inyited to the 
wreral works composing this series. 

They hare been subjected to a rigid examination on the part of the most eom- 
pet«it Judges, and fVdly tested in the class-room by the most able teachers. Sach, im 
deed, is the fkror eyerywhere accorded to them by those fully conversant with the 
German tongue, and such unifbrmly their efficiency in tbo hand of the student, as to 
Justify the utmost eonfldence in commending them as forming decidedly the best 
: Genoon Course ever yet offered to the public. 
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** Its plan is higlily approred br competrait Jiidgex, as rimple and phUoaopbfcal* as 
Ieadln{( to the knowledge of the science and the art of the language, thns makli^ pro 
thorough.** 
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L WOODBURY'S NEW METHOD WITH THE 

German Langnage; embracing both the Analytic and Syn- 
thetie Modes of Instrnction ; being a plain and practical iray 
of acquiring the art of Reading, Speaking and Composing Ger* 
man ; containing likewise a choice selection both of Prose and 
Poetry ; to -which a complete Vocabulary ia appended. By { 
"W. K, Woodbury. $1 50. 



iroticES. 

/Vom tk§ Watchman a*d It^Uctory (Bosttu, 

< 

> 

F^om W, JET. AUtn^ President of Ovrord CoUtgB, 

''The New Method with German contains all that is necessary to make the acqui- 
sition of Gorman easy and delightful to the student. Its style is perspicuous, itv ar- 
rangement natural, and its method, combining as it does the practical with the 
theoretic, Is well adapted to all classes of learners. The * Eclectic German Readw,' 
and * Shorter Course with German,' I consider deserring unqualified praise." 

I 

From O. FHvilUt Ji,M^ Principal of Ohio IVe$. Female College. 

^ After a careful examtnatioti of Weodbniy's Method with Germaiii I am oottTlnoed 
of its superiority orer any oUier that I luiTe seen on tliat subject.'* 

JVoiR Profeooor J, (X Picard^ lUineio College, 

^ I hare examined carefully Woodbury s Method^ and hare no henltatlon in 
mtmoonclng it decidedly superior to any other German grammar of which 1 have any 
knowledge. It meets the wants which 1 tiave felt as student and as teacher.*' 

From the Woreeoter {Maao.) Palladium, 

*Tbe plan of this book is philoeophlcal and practical« more so than any other 
which has oecn provided for learners of the German language. Beginning with the 
elements of the study, it presents a plain and praotical way of acquiring the art of 
reading, speaking and oompodng German." 

#>v» the Jfatienat JVagatino, 

* Mr. Woodbury's Text-Books hare reoelTed general sanoif on ; they are Ihst dl»- 
; placing others in our academic instltuttona. We will goanuttee for the pre^ieaoe of 
; any teacher who wid test them." 

From A, B, Hyde^ A.M,^ Prof, of Languageo in Oneida Con, Sem, 

^rhare caref\illy examined Woodbury's Kew Method with German, and am de- 
lighted. It is fkr the best scheme of language-learning with which I haye ever become 



acquainted." 

From A, S. Hnteheno^ A,M^ Principal of J^onoalk (Ohio) Institnte. 

- «f ♦uii *" u^!? 5?«"nS« of roal pleasure that we greet Mr. Woodlnny's Kew 

I Method w..h the German, as a raluable addition to our means of aoquirinff tots * 

, noble language. Ho has struck out a new and IndepeDdenft coarse, and has htt ! 

; upon • happy method of treathig the hmguage." — • «•• , 
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N0TICX8 OF WOODBTTBT'S VBW KXTH09. 

f^om Wm» ^astj D.D^ Editor of Der Ckristiiehe Apologete, 

** I haye frequently been asked which was the best method of learning Gorman, 
and was therefore greatly delighted When Mr. Woodbury^s New Method feu into my 
. hiuids. I was on the point of describing its merits, when the following review in the 
; Mew York Tribune met my eye^ which expfeiaaes MIy what I wished to have said 
; myselL*' 
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F\rom tk» Jfew York Tribune, 

^*Th!s work Is distinguished for the extent and oomprehenslyeness of its plan. The 
forms of the language, which are of the stmpleflt and most fiuniliar character, are first 
preaented to the attention of the student, without any frightfld array of grammatiGal 
combinations, for which he is not vet prepared. A faithftd study of the exercises, of 
which there is a great variety in the first portion of the work, places the student in 
poBseasion of a practical knowledge of the bmguage; while the synthetic summary 
which occupies the latter part of the volume, presents the subject in new relations, 
Saving a view of the elements of the language as a comprehensive whole.^ 

n. WOODBUBY'S SHORTER COURSE WITH 

Oerman; embraeing a brief and comprehensiTe coune of 
study, reoognizing throughout, the laws that govern the 
lanffuaj^e, and by clear BtatementSi and appropriAte exercises, 
rendering them thoroughly praeticaL ^By W . H. Woodbury. 
76cent& 

#V«m Jooqih W, JaUttf Profeotor of Langnago in tks Vrhana Univortity^ Ohio, 

**! know isi DO better introduction to the German hinguage than Woodbnry^s 
Shorter Course. The more I examine and use it, the better am I satisfied with it. 
To the numerous testimonials the liook has so rapidly gained, permit me to add mine 
in respect to the clearness of its arrangement, and the very interesting manner in which 
it presents and treats its subject-matters, combining simplicity with comprehensivenein 
and depth. These merits are enhanced— and it is no triflhig praise for a school-book^ 
by great excelience in paper, typography, and binding.'' 

From tko BiUiotkeea Saera and BiHical RepooiUny, 

** Mr. Woodbury's fhndamental idea is to unite the practical and theoretical, to 
blend the principle and the application, the doctrine and the illustration, (n conclu- 
sion, we can confidently commend this grammar as one of the bmt we ha« e seen on 
any modem language. It bears the marks of intelligent and conscientiuos labor on 
every page.'" 
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m. KEY TO WOODBURY'S SHORTER COURSE. 

50 cent& 

IV. WOODBURY'S ELEMENTARY GERMAN 

Beader : consisting of Selections in Prose and Poetry, chiefly 
from Standard German Writers; with a full Vocabulary, copious 
Beferences to the Author's German Grammars, and a series of 
Explanatory Notes ; designed for Schools and private I Students. 
By W. H. Woodbury. 16 cents. 
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PUBIiISHSD BY lYISOK AND PHINNET, KEW YORK. 

WOODBUfiY'S COMPLETE GhUMAN SERIES. 

KOnCES OF WOODBU&rS ELEKENTAST AiEBMAS TtEAT>KR. 

FVcm the JV«io York Tribune, 

»*In connection with Mr. Woodbury's prevlons publications, his Elemcntuy 
German Reader I'orms a complete and effecttve appiuvtus for the study of German, 
; and may be unhesitatingly recommended for its brevity, simplicity, and practical > 
^ ; adaptation to the wants of the learner.*' ^ 
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From the Western Christian JidvQcate, 

"Tf yon have an Intelligent German in your employ, and want him to learn the 
English, get Woodbury's Neue Methode zur Eriemuug der Englischen Sprache for him. 
Ahiil if you have cliildren who want to learn German, order, with the above, Wood- 
bury's Shorter Course with the German, and his English German Reader, and you will 
see that the German in your employ wili soon master the English, and your children 
the German language.** 

Fi^m the JVew York Observer, 

**The Grammatical works of this author upon the German language have a wide 
and well-deserved reputation, which will recommend the present volume. The plan is 
excellent, comprising selections fK)m every department of the wide field of German 
literatara, with copious Grammatical References and Vocabulary.** 

V. WOODBURY'S ECLECTIC GERMAN 

Beader; containing a large and choice collection of pieces 
from the best German writers, for advanced bcudents; with 
copious References to the Author's Grammars^ and a complete 
Vocabulary. By W. H. Woodbury. $1. 

From Harper's JVVw Monthly Magazine, 

*<Thls is an admirable manual for German students, combining the excellencies of 
a simple text-book for beginners, and a copious and authentic work of reference fw 
more advanced pupils. It has already been extensively adopted by judicious teachers ** 

From the JVeto York Commercial Advertiser, 

** This volume will be very usefUl to those who have begun to acqnlrs a knowledge 
of the German. The selections have been taken from Goethe, flchte, Klopstock, Heine, 
Rich tor, Lessing, and others, among the most celebrated German authors, and mostly 
relate to subjects which will interest the student, and repay him for the drudgery of 
translation." 

From the Literary Advertiser. 

**Woodbury*s Grammars are highly esteemed for the manner in which the old- 
faahionod analytic method of studying a language, and the synthetic way have been 
happily combined. The peculiar advantage of inis Reader, which contains copious 
selections from standard German writers, is its frequent references to the Author's 
Grammars. A Aill Vocabulary is added to the volume. The book is worthy of general 
adoption.*' 

From the JVeio York Daily Times, 
**It is a most tueM compend, and will do excellent service.** 

i nwn //. S, JVoyes^ A.M^ Principal of J^ewberry Collegiaie Institute, VU 

\ <*Mr. Woodbury's text-books in German are so decidedly superior to those wlilch 

I we are at present using, that I shall adopt them forthwith, to be used in my German 
classes^ Nothing could better suit my ideas of a proper system for teaching that Ian- 
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